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PREFACE 


The thirty lectures on the Ramayana which are published 
here were delivered by the late Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
under the auspices of the Madras Samskrit Academy, in the 
Madras Sanskrit College grounds. The series began on 
5-4-1944 and concluded on 8-11-1944, and the Academy had. 
made special arrangements for taking shorthand reports of 
these lectures with a view to publish them eventually in 
book-form, 


The concluding function was celebrated in traditional 
manner: the then President of the Academy, Sri P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyar who was in the chair, observed that by 
delivering these lectures on the national epic of India, the 
distinguished lecturer had added one more to the manifold 
and valuable services rendered by him to the country; the 
Academy and the enthusiastic audience which had, in 
large numbers, attended these lectures every Wednesday,. 
presented the lecturer, in grateful admiration, with a shawl, 
an address and a silver plate inscribed with the verse 


denrcmnararazarafaataary | 
saree seartt ard garerfoty | 
(Ramayana, IV, 3. 32) 
and subscribed to the fund for the publication of these lectures. 


The Executive Committee of the Academy appointed a 
sub-committee consisting of Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 
(Chairman), Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, Sri R. 5. 
Venkatarama Sastri and Dr. V. Raghavan to arrange for the 
printing of the lectures, It was decided to entrust the publi- 
cation to Sri S. Viswanathan of the Central Art Press, Chetput,. 
Madras, and create with the proceeds an endowment in the 
Academy for a lecture in the name of the late revered Sastriar 
to be delivered on the Ramayana on the Valmiki Day 
celebrated by the Academy every year on Sri Rama Navami. 


VIII 


Sri R. Narayana Aiyar, I.C.S. (Retd.), was kind enough 
to help Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar and Dr. V. Raghavan 
in preparing the typescripts of these lectures for the press 
and in reading the proofs, For these and for the index, 
cross-references and analytical summary of the lectures 
given here, which were prepared by him, the Academy tenders 
to Sri R. Narayana Aiyar its profound thanks, The thanks 
of the Academy are also due to Sri V. Doraiswami for assist- 
ance in the preparation of the shorthand notes of the lectures. 


A word of explanation is due for the delay that has been 
unavoidably caused in publishing these lectures. The 
Academy desired very much that the lecturer himself should 
revise the typescripts of the Jectures and made arrangements 
for it. But the illness of the lecturer prevented him from 
undertaking the revision. The large number of verses quoted 
in the lectures had to be written out with their references and 
the preparation of the matter for the press took some time. 
‘This and the difficult conditions in printing presses had caused 
the delay in placing this book in the hands of the public who 
‘were making frequent and anxious enquiries about it, 


MApRAS, V. V. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR, 
March 27, 1949. President, Madras Samskrit Academy. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The first edition of the Ramayana lectures delivered by 
‘the Rt, Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was published in the 
year 1949 with a Foreword written by Sri T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastri. The analytical summary of the lectures was prepared 
by Sri R, Narayana Aiyar, I.C.S. (Retd.), a great critical 
scholar of the Ramayana; and he had also provided the 
index, cross-references and errata. The book was in great 
demand, especially, as these lectures were given by the 
Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, one of our greatest orators: 
and an elder statesman who, during his life time, had often 
referred to the Ramayana as a book that influenced him 
most, 

The Publishers are the well-known firm of Mr. S. Viswa- 
nathan, the Central Art Press, Madras. All the copies of the 
first edition were sold out. The Publishers have very kindly 
entered into an agreement with the Samskrit Academy under 
whose auspices the lectures were delivered and to whom the 
copyright was given. The second edition of the book had there- 
fore to be published in the year 1952. All the copies of the 
second edition were also sold out and, as there is still heavy 
demand for the book by the reading public, the third edition 
has now been published by the Central Art Press. In the 
meantime much to our regret the proprietor of the Central 
Art Press passed away and the Press is now being run by 
Mrs. Anandam Viswanathan. She has very kindly agreed to 
print and publish this edition on the same terms as before. 

The Academy is very grateful to her for undertaking this 
publication. | 

No words are necessary to commend this book to all 
lovers of our culture. The Ramayana is our great national 
epic and the author of these lectures is one of the greatest 
sons of India whose command of the English language and 
the mastery of the subject dealt with are unrivalled, 


K. BALASUBRAHMANIA IYER, 
President, The Samskrit Academy, Madras. 
_ MyY.apore, 
‘18th August 1961. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


It was my good fortune to have been the Secretary of the 
Samskrita Academy during the years when these Lectures on 
the Ramayana were delivered by Sastriar, It was given to me 


to be actively involved in arranging these weekly discourses,. 
in securing them, with care and tact, for the benefit and credit 


of a public body like the Academy, and then in arranging 


for their publication, in reading the proofs and seeing through. 
the Press their first edition, At that time Sastriar had also 


helped us in founding the Research Institute in the name of 


Prof. S Kuppuswami Sastrigal, the Founder-President of the: 


Samskrita Academy. The Ramayana lectures and the work 
of the Institute took me to Sastriiar almost daily and the love 
and light in which I basked in his presence abide in me as one 
of the precious experiences in my public work and life. 


The publication of the fifth impression of these lectures. 


coincides with the Golden Jubilee of the Samskrita Academy. 
From the very beginning, the Academy has been devoting 
special attention to the Ramayana ; in the annual Valmiki Day 
celebrations, over hundred lectures on various aspects of the 
Epic—its poetry and ideas, characters and ideals—have been 


delivered by scholars and writers. In the early years, the 


gifted exponent of Sanskrit classics Sahitivallabha Sundara- 
chariar had delivered series of lectures on the Epic, The 
thirty lectures on the Ramayana by Sastriar shine like the 
gem-pendent in the golden garland on the Muse of Sansk.ic 
whom the Samskrita Academy has been serving and adoring 


with steadfast devotion. Indeed the eight months of 1944 


when these lectures went on, the large gathering of listeners 
that they drew and the ardent and devout regularity with 
which they attended and listened to them form the luminous 
pages of the annals of the Academy. 


The spirit and aim of Sastriar’s exposition of the 


Ramayana could not have been stated better than in the 


Foreword of one who was to the lecturer what Lakshmaina 
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was to Rama, T. R, Venkatarama Sastriar. But on this 
occasion of bringing out this fifth edition of the lectures, 
it would be appropriate, nay most relevant to the present 


situation, to quote what Sastriar himself said in the 
Predictors lecture : 


“. .>. am I being a hopeless misreader of things 
around me, when I say—with a good deal of grief and sorrow 
—that, perhaps, the Ramayana is not quite familiar to the 
younger generations thai are coming up as it was to us of an 
older day ? Is it not true, alas, that great numbers of our 
youth at school and college are being brought up without 
adequate knowledge of the very springs of our civilization 
anc culture ? Would it be an exaggeration if one expressed 
a fear that the young were not sufficiently familiar with the 
details of the story, with the high nature of the characters 
that have played parts in it, and with the greatness and 
splendour of the narrative which has come down to us in 
every vernacular of India ag well as in Sanskrit? Is it an 
exaggeration to say that a student of the Ramayana not out 
of touch with its sanctity and its unequalled importance to: 
the study of our civilisation can talk to an audience largely 
composed of the younger generation with some hope of 
profiting them? I believe there is, and in the coming years 
_ there is going to be, a greater need than ever of our going back 
with reverent hearts to this most beautiful and moving of all 
stories in literature.” 


Those who had listened to him will recollect Sastriar 
breaking down sometimes as he was going on with a character 
or an episode. Let us hear in his own words how the 
Ramayana affects its readers and listeners: ‘“ When I read 
the book, I read that book and do nothing else; my whole 
mind is devoted to it. A hard-hearted man like me, I read it, 
and, strange to say, there is not a page which does not bring 
tears into my eyes! Any fine sentiment, any tender feeling, 
any affection between brother and brother, any re-union of 
beings that have been separated for a time, aye, any homage 
paid to friendship, to gratitude or to any of those eternal 
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abiding virtues of human character, brings tears into my 
eyes! I stop ; I cannot go on, I have to wait and wipe my eyes 
and then go on. Why doI do that ? A hardened man of the 
world, why do I do that? Why has it that effect on me? 
I suppose it is because deep down in my nature, going to 
strata which perhaps in my waking life I shall never touch, 


there is a spirit of the utmost reverence and affection for 


those great characters.” 


When the lectures were going on, the ‘Sunday Observer’ 
of those days said that Sastriar had become a real ‘ Sastriar’! 
It was not a fling but a crown that was bestowed. If Sastriar, 
aiter his many and far-flung sojourns, had ended up in the 
Ramayana, nothing more glorious could have been wished for! 


: = Femara 
President, The Samskrita Academy, Madras. 


PuNARVASU (Kataka-ravi), 
16th July 1977, Madras. 
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FOREWORD 


This volume is a collection of thirty discourses on the 
Ramayana by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri delivered 
at the Samskrit Academy in 1944, They evoked great interest 
and were attended by a large number of persons from all 
parts of the City. There was a keen desire that they should 
be published in book-form and funds were contributed on the 
very day that these discourses were brought to a close. 
Publication was unavoidably delayed. There have been 
inquiries even from outside the Presidency as to when they 
will be published. Now at last they are published in this. 
volume. 


Mahatma Gandhi, when he was last in Madras, saw 
Mr, Sastri at the General Hospital and at the end of an 
interesting talk which turned on the Ramayana asked 
Mr. Sastrito put down his ideas in writing for the instruction. 
of the public. When last I saw Gandhiji at Delhi he inquired 
when these lectures would be published. If he had been alive 
today, he would have gladly undertaken to write a Foreword 
to this volume. Now that neither he nor the author is alive, 
this volume may well go forth and deliver its message without 
Foreword or Introduction, But usage will not be denied and 
I have been asked to write a Foreword to the volume and 
I have undertaken this supererogatory task, persuading 
myself that it would be an act of piety towards one whom 
I held in great respect, and not without a desire to attain this 
lightly-won immortality of association with a book embodying 
so eminently pious a series of discourses on our Immortal 
Epic. 


Having ventured to call these discourses pious, I am 
reminded: of the hurt that they caused to some devout persons 
by their professed object of presenting Sri Rama in a purely 
human aspect, ignoring His place among the Great Avatars 
or Incarnations. I hope I shall not be deemed to be repeating 
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the offence by putting the question whether there is nothing 
to be gained by studying the Epic as a human document rather 
than as a religious text-book. The author of the Ramayana 
puts in the mouth of his Divine Hero the words “ Atmanam 
manusham manye,” suggesting that according to himseif his 
conduct was that of a human being desirous of acting con- 
formably to the highest ideals of Dharma or the best traditions 
of his time. His example is of value to common men, not 
to be put aside as that of one who stood on a plane all his 
own and to be judged by other than human standards. The 
lessons of his life are available as much to those who do not 
accept his Divinity as to those who accept him as such. 


To those who were present at these discourses and 
waiched the lecturer’s emotional breakdowns on occasions, 
it must have been obvious that Sastri was not without the 
reverence that is of the substance of religion, though it might 
not have satisfied orthodox standards of faith. 


The commentators have struggled with the texts which 
pulled them one way and their own conception of what would 
be appropriate in an omniscient Divinity which pulled them 
another way, the conception of Godhead every time prevail- 
ing over the obvious meaning of the texts, It is worth noticing 
that Valmiki’s sense of piety was not shocked by making the 
Hero say that he could not distinguish Vali from Sugriva at 
their first encounter or that he considered himself only as a 
human being. Orthodoxy might also reflect that if Divinity 
could exercise ifs omnipotence without employing human 
agency for its ends, incarnations would be unnecessary and 
we should not have had an Epic of heroic life to instruct and 
chasten the hearts of men. It is by assuming the human 
form and associating with erring humanity that God confers 
the choicest benefits on the world of men by precept and by 
example, It may also be added that the boon secured by 
Ravana that he should receive no hurt from all those other 
than mere mortals of whom he was not afraid had to be 
upheld by the Highest taking the human form before the 
Evil that was Ravana could be destroyed. 
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It is well known that particular incidents in the story 
of his life have been subjected to criticism as not coming up to 
the highest standards as conceived by the critics and the 
commentators have laboured to answer all such criticisms in 
their commentaries, To my mind even these criticisms are 
not wholly purposeless. Even orthodoxy at times is inclined 
to agree with the critics. To give but one illustration, there 
is the treatment by Rama of Sita which no pious person has 
approved and I have seen tears roll down the cheeks of 
devotees of Rama at the cruel words of Rama addressed to 
her in the Yuddha kanda. 


While Rama’s divine nature is to all devout Hindus an 
unquestionable fact, the chastening effect of the Epic on the 
minds of men comes out of the study of it as the unfolding 
of the drama of the highest human life. So at any rate it 
seems to me. 


I dare say these discourses will be subjected to criticism, 
even as the Ramayana itself has been even before the age of 
the most ancient commentators. I should welcome all such 
discussions as educative and useful. 


T. R. VENKATARAMA SAsrtrt 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LECTURES 


1-12 


LECTURE I 
EXORDIUM 


No summary is attempted as none can do justice to such ideas 


as the essentially human aspect of Rama’s character as apart 
from his divinity that to many is a just article of faith; the 
evolution that is discernible of Rama’s personality in his parti- | 
cular milieu, through trials, temptations, and weaknesses, 
as contrasted with the notion of his incarnation as a perfected 
being ; the supreme instructional value of the Ramayana read 
as an epic pure and simple rather than conned over as a form of 
devotional exercise—ideas which are pivotal to the talks, and 
which, for a proper appreciation of the series of character studies, 
must be imbibed in the entirety of their eloquent expression. 


LEGLURE II 


LANDMARKS IN THE MAIN STORY OF BALA KANDA 


13-14 


14-17 


17-20 


Raw 1 


Rama’s superiority, from the beginning, to his brothers, younger 


than he only by a few hours. 


Their two outstanding qualities—reverence towards elders, 


Particularly towards their parents; brotherliness. 


I. Visvamitra carries off Rama and Lakshmana with him to 
guard his sacrifice from Maricha and Subahu. 


Lakshmana is treated throughout the story as if he were in 
physical body as in functions and characteristics only a part 
of Sri Rama. We have evidence of this unique bond 
between them here in their first public appearance. 
Visvamitra did not ask Dasaratha for Lakshmana, but 
Lakshmana was inseparable from Rama, and it was taken 
for granted that he was to go with Rama. He seems hardly 
to be noticed by the rishi, but this simply means that in his 
eyes Lakshmana and Rama were one. The sentiment occurs 
frequently—‘ Lakshmana is like a second life to Rama, only 
he functions outside Rama’s body’ ; ‘ Lakshmana is Rama’s 
right arm’, 


II. The young heroes’ baptism of fire in Tatakavana. 


Though Tataka equally with her brood was a source of torment 
in sacrifices, Visvamitra kept her name back from Dasaratha 
as he might have jibbed at Rama killing a woman to win 
his spurs. 

Visvamitra warned Rama that Tataka was not only a she- 
devil but a tricky one at that, and that no softness should 
be shown to her on the ground of her sex. Rama without 
thinking of it promised that he would without doubt kill her 
straightway ; but when she appeared before him, somehow 
his conscience smote him, and he thought he would just 
mutilate her and put ber hors de combat. Only when 
he found himself harassed and his shafts going rather wide 
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of the mark and the rishi reminded him that time was all 
but up, did Rama dispatch her. Rama’s hesitation and 
doubt were natural; he had no intention of going back 
on his plighted word. 

As for the duty of sparing the sex, Visvamitra enunciated a good 
rule and sound law—if a woman is a confirmed enemy to 
social order, her sex ought to be no protection to her. The 
killing of Tataka is no blot on Rama’s escutcheon. 


20-24 Ill. The quadruple wedding in Mithila. 

When Visvamitra led his young charges to Janaka’s 
great sacrifice, he told them about the famous bow of Siva 
at Mithila which none could lift, let alone string, and 
whetted their appetite, but with muni-like reticence he 
stopped short of telling the lads that Sita was to be the 
glittering prize of the champion ! 


Sita narrating her svayamvara to Anasuya in Ayodhya 
kanda says—and it must be correct of course, though it 
is not mentioned in Bala kanda—that when Rama broke 
the bow, Janaka offered her there and then to Rama, but 
that Rama refused to take her without knowing his father’s 
wish, 

As regards the wedding of Rama’s brothers, it is noteworthy 
that it was not the fathers of the brides that offered them, 
but Vasishtha and Visvamitra respectively that solicited 
their hand, on behalf of Dasaratha.- 


The phrase ‘ pitrkrta’ in 1.77.27 discussed. The meaning 
of the Poet, who probably had in mind Sita’s words to 
Anasuya, is that though Rama won Sita by bending the 
bow, she was dear to him because his father had heartily 
consented to his wedding her. That is one of the great 
virtues of Rama—that he never forgot or underweighed 
the importance of having the full consent and approval 
of his father before doing great things in his life. 


LECTURE III 
LAKSHMANA 


25-28 Rama’s love for Lakshmana exceeded his love for Sita. It was 
sui generis. What does Rama himself say tkat Sita 
was not so high in his estimation as Lakshmana—vide his 
lament when Lakshmana was prostrated by Indrajit’s serpent- 
arrows, and again when he was transfixed to the ground by 
Ravana’s ‘sakti’. And Sita, who judged unerringly by her 
innate womenly perception, told Hanuman that Lakshmana 
was dearer to Rama than herself ! 


28-30 Contrast between Rama and: Lakshmana— 


Rama’s passion. was for Dharma ; his greatest love was Right, 
Honour, Truthfulness—vide his emphatic declaration to 
Kaikeyi when he was told to give up the yauvarajya in 
favour of Bharata, and to Sita when she remonstrated with 
him for bearing arms in the forest. 

To Lakshmana, on the other hand, Rama’s dharma is an 
abstraction and makes no appeal. Rama was all in all to him, 
he did not look beyond Rama—vide his message sent 
through Sumantra. 


30-31 


31 


31.33 


34-35 


35 


36 


36-39 


39-41. 


40 


41-43 


42 


42-45 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LECTURES ill 


Chief points in Lakshmana’s character— kainkaryalakshmi’” ; 
a watchful guard, suspicious of visitors ; utter devotion to Rama : 
vigilance at post of duty—twice he was tried hard ; efficiency 
in work ; reticence ;_proneness to anger, but quick repentance, 
and generosity ; shyness before women. 


Sumitra’s injunction to him to look upon Rama as his father and 
upon Sita as his mother. Sita’s testimony on this point to 
Hanuman. 


Extraordinary display of Rama’s affection to Lakshmana—when 
Lakshmana had built the hermitage at Panchavati 3; when he 
had killed Indrajit. 


Lakshmana’s shyness before women— 


his wrath abated at sight of Tara ; 


he could not identify any of Sita’s jewels cast off at Rishyamuka 
except the mupura as he had never raised his eyes to look 


at her ; . 
his distress and extreme misery when Sita whom Rama had 
abandoned asked him to be witness to her pregnancy ! Fo 


es 

Reflections on this last scene of woe between Sita and Lakshmana— 

in comparison to the sufferings of the great and good what are 
those of ordinary mortals ? 


LECTURE IV 
LAKSHMANA CONCLUDED 


Sita’s characterization of Lakshmana as one who is strong and one 
who does not speak much. 


But Lakshmana could explode and explode violently too when 
Rama’s interests were at stake. In|!Kausalya’s apartments we 
see him pouring scorn on Rama’s “dharma”, He suspects 
a well-laid plot between his father and Kaikeyi, and declares 
that he will put the old man in chains or put him to death. 


As may be expected, his twin brother Satrughna, later, utters 
a similar violent sentiment. 


Rama’s ‘fatalism’ makes little impression on Lakshmana, but 
he will not take the field without Rama’s orders, 


Rama bids Lakshmana remain behind to look after Kausalya and 
Sumitra ; Lakshmana says that Rama has already given him 
leave to accompany him to the forest and easily wins the point. 


Lakshmana’s strong denunciation of the Dharma ideal in the 
presence of Kausalya was no mere accident. Strange as it may 
seem in a brother of Rama, he goes the whole hog when after 
Indrajit’s murder of the counterfeit Sita in the battlefield he 
despises Dharma and preaches Artha to Rama ! 


Get angry quickly, get gentle quickly too—a remarkable quality 
in Lakshmana’s transparent nature, well illustrated in two 
cases : 


(a) In the preliminary scene in Chitrakuta where Lakshmana 
suspects Bharata’s intentions in coming with his army. 
Rama convinces him of his impatience and folly 
in a noteworthy speech pitched in a lofty tone. 
Lakshmana is repentant and blushes with shame. 


45-48 


48 
48-50 


50-51 


51 


92-58 | 


52 


52-53 


53-55 


55 
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Rama on this occasion half playfully says that if Lakshmana 
is after the kingdom there is nothing easier for him than 
to get Bharata to transfer it. This speculation came 
to the test of fact at Rama’s coronation. Rama offered 
the coronet to Lakshmana and Bharata pressed it 
earnestly on him, But Lakshmana was firm in 
refusing. . 

(b) In the scene in Sugriva’s palace where Lakshmana who 
is in a mighty rage is pacified by Tara, and he magnani- 
mously apologises to Sugriva. 


Rama a martinet. Departure from the rule of obedience must be 
punished, Lakshmana was twice in a great difficulty— 


(i) when Sita drove him from Panchavati hermitage to go to 
Rama’s assistance ; 


(ii) when Durvasas threatened to curse everybody and every- 
thing if not admitted to see Rama who was then closeted 
with Kala. 


Lakshmana had to choose the lesser of two evils, but wasn’t let 
off. For the first act of disobedience Rama solemnly censured 
him. For the second Rama banished him. 


Moral—the penalty of a wrong must be paid. 


LECTURE V 
RAMA 


Introduction ; 


Unlike Lakshmana who is a simple )character, Rama has a some- 
what complex character. There are conflicting elements in it, 
and some of his doings have given room for criticism and have 
been subjects of controversy. 


Valmiki did not create Rama. He found him already in being 
and gave him body and being. Even the events were given 
him. He was not free to{ discard episodes which {seem 
inconsistent with the received character of his hero. In "spite 
of this, there is a remarkable consistency, coherence, and firmness 


of conception which ranks Valmiki with the great authors of 


the world. 


What does Rama stand for today ? 


He stands for the highest in man—as son, husband, king and ally 
or friend of the oppressed. 


Take his act of self-sacrifice, for instance. When only five or six 
and twenty he accepted exile without a demur and without 
visible sign of disappointment. Did not ilisten to prayers, 
entreaties, counsel. Asserted the sanctity of promise and the 
virtue of obedience. So unquestioned was his moral authority 
that he lectured dharma to father, mother, brother, wife and 
subjects. All who came into contract with him bowed to him in 
reverence, 


The most striking proof of his moral supremacy in his repudiation 
of Sita. The world was shocked, but durst not protest. Their 
attitude was one of awe as to a god ; they accepted Sita’s ordeal 
as some doom of fate. 
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Or take these incidents— 
In spite of the advice of eminent counsellors including 
Lakshmana, he granted protection to Vibhishana. 


Having beaten Ravana in the first encounter, he magnanimously 
let him off, refusing to pursue his advantage. 

When Vibhishana refused to perform Ravana’s obsequies, he 
oe to do them himself and brought Vibhishana to a sense 
of right, 


Such were the heights of moral purity and grandeur reached by 
Rama. No wonder that the world bowed deeply and devoutly 
tohim. He was almost immaculate. 

Almost, because he yet exhibited the common qualities of human 
nature with its emotions and infirmities; he gave way to 
anger, grief, despair like any of us; _ he said harsh things of 
people ; he suspected ; occasionally he declined from his own 
highest level and did and said things which perhaps his own 
higher nature would not approve. These however do not 
detract from the sublimity of Rama’s character, never a whit. 
We raise ourselves rather to kinship with him by contemplation | 
of them. If we cannot aspire to the great altitudes that he 
attained, may we not subdue our nature to some extent by his 
lofty example ? 


Incidents in Rama’s life which show his human qualities as 
distinguished from his superhuman virtues— 


With Sita he looks forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
his coronation as yauvaraja. 


When that hope is dashed to the ground, he shows no trace of 

_ disappointment in his outward bearing, but he is unhappy 
all the same, the Poet saying that he controlled the feeling 
within his own heart as he went to his mother to tell her. 


Breaking the news to Sita he can hardly control his grief. 


His human weakness is shown particularly in his speech to 
Lakshmana whom he asks to stay behind to protect his 
mother and Lakshmana’s from Kaikeyi’s illtreatment and 
from Bharata’s possible hostility. Under the stroke of 
adversity he suspects like us. 

Then there are little peccadillos which make us feel that 
Rama is after all of flesh and blood with us. 


He is not above enjoying a little innocent fun at the expense 
of that holy mendicant Trijata. 


He asks Sumantra to tell Dasaratha a white lie, that he did 
not hear the old king shouting to him to stop the chariot. 


He adopts a ruse to get away from the importunate people 
who follow him. 


Valmiki in other words presents Rama to us in a way we can 
understand him. 

‘* Was Rama the ideal always and every moment, in big matters 
and in small, to the great ones and the little ones ? If so, he 
was a bloodless robot, an impossible prig, mounted on stilts and 
hardly visible in perspective.’ * 


* Reproduced from the Lecturer’s own notes of his talk. 
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LECTURE VI 
RAMA CONTINUED 


Rama tells Sumantra that the reason why he could not have 
Sumantra share his exile is that if he did not return to the city 
immediately, Kaikeyi would not be sure that Rama had come 
to the forest and would make life a hell for his father._ This 
shows how unerringly Rama was able to read the heart even of 
one who was so out of sympathy with his as Kaikeyi. 


The first night after Sumantra’s return when Rama was left free 
to commune with himself as it were, we see him giving strange 
vent to long-repressed inner feelings, without any restraint, in 
what is really a soliloquy, though the words are addressed to 
Lakshmana, 


Running commentary on the passage (II. 53) in which Rama 
discharges as it were the smaller and the lower part of his nature. 


An interesting point—was there a lower part in Rama’s nature ? 
There was. And it is no blasphemy to utter it. Nor does it 
mean that Rama was just a hypocrite who deceived the world 
by putting on an appearance of goodness and noble-mindedness. 
The higher element was his real nature, not only the one which 
the world saw, but the one which he actually and habitually 
practised. The lower nature in his case was not only hidder., 
but put down, conquered—and this is what makes a world of 
difference between him and us. 


In common with us Rama had a taste for enjoying a little fun, 
occasionally. We noticed this trait in connection with the 
Brahman, Trijata. A more hilarious occasion was the advent 
of Surpanakha. 


The episode related in detail and commented on. 


Discussion of Rama’s description of Lakshmana as ‘ akrtadarah ’, 
the plain meaning of which pace commentators, is that 
Lakshmana was unmarried. A terminological inexactitude, 
but why should we regard it as anything other than what it 
was—a pure jest ? 


LECTURE VII 
RAMA CONTINUED 


Lamentation of bereaved rakshasa women (VI. 95) after the 
wholesale destruction of Ravana’s army by Rama with the 
gandharva weapon. As is natural, they revile one of their own 
sex as the author of all the woe ; Surpanakha’s humiliation the 
seed-plot of the whole story. 


Incidentally we note one of Rama’s “contradictions” here. 
Opposed as he was to maya yuddha, we find him playing 
a marvellous trick himself in this gandharvastra battle, assuming 
myriad forms and appearing separately to each enemy warrior ! 


Rama was not above the frailties of ordinary human beings who 
are cast down by great misfortunes. Overcome by a paroxysm 
of grief at the loss of Sita, Rama loses his balance of mind, becomes 
unhinged, and is thrown into a mad fit of anger against the gods ; 
it falls to Lakshmana’s lot to calm him down and comfort him. 
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The human element in his character comes out again in intensity 
during the time of enforced inactivity in Prasravana cave. We 
see him working himself up to a pitch of anger, impatience, and 
jealousy against Sugriva. 

Subtleness with which the Poet, an unsurpassed student of human 

nature, depicts this side of Rama’s character brought out in 
a close study of sargas 27 to 39 of Kishkindha kanda. 


Sugriva’s orgy ofsensual passion, Rama who was pining notices it. 


Lakshmana consoles him and begs him to wait patiently till saradrtu 
comes on, But Rama shows signs of impatience. Lakshmana 
counsels him. 


way his mind was going; in describing natural objects) he 
mentions Sita as the standard of comy.arison. 


The rainy season becomes unendurable. Rama’s chagrin. 


The curious similes in Rama’s description of the rains show ie 


Meanwhile, Hanuman, servant of Rama: by desire and of Sugriva 
by profession, warns the latter of the expiry of the time fixed for 
the search of Sita to begin. Sugriva’s orders. : 


Rama however without inquiry is angered by Sugriva’s dulgente : 
From uncontrolled passion Rama goes on by a natural transition 


to an outburst of anger and threat ;_ he did not inquire about _ 
what had been done. 


Lakshmana threatens to kill Sugriva. Rama calms him and asks 
him to use soft Janguage when he goes to Sugriva with his message. 
But Lakshmana makes the threat of death, though he hears of 
the plan of Sugriva. 


Then Tara talks Lakshmana round. Lakshmana is satisfied and 
apologises. 


Rama’s gentle speech to Sugriva when he comes with Lakshmana 
and makes submission. 


We see here how Rama’s higher nature asserts itself. 


Time after time Sri Rama curses his lower self and continually 
moves in action on the higher. 


LECTURE VIII 
RAMA CONTINUED 


Rama’s characteristic generosity further illustrated in a later 
instance. In the council of war which debated the question of 
Vibhishana’s acceptance or rejection, . 

Sugriva, backed by Lakshmana and others, Hanuman alone 
excepted, expresses himself strongly against Vibhishana on the 
ground that the rakshasa having proved a traitor to his brother in 
dire extremity Cannot be trusted. Rama’s reply is notable, and 
the verse (VI, 18, 15—16) is worth expatiating on. 

Giving examples of excellence in certain relationships, Rama says 
to Sugriva: ‘there are few allies and friends so trustworthy as 
you’. This acknowledgement of Sugriva as the ideal friend 
is Rama’s repentance for his former harshness to him. 


The Poet here teaches the lesson that the falling out of faithful 
friends isa renewing of affection. 


Of the ideal brother, Bharata is the outstanding example cited 
by Rama in the verse. That is of course because Bharata 
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surrendered to his elder brother in an extraordinary way the 
kingdom that had fallen to him by every right. Lakshmana 
had no such Opportunity. 


Of the ideal son, Rama gives himself as the example. This is 
not a boast but a true statement, because he stood faithful to his 
father and renounced the kingdom, not once but twice—at 
Ayodhya and again at Chitrakuta. 


While for every single relationship one person can thus be taken 
as a pattern—for brotherliness, for filial duty, and for faithful 
frieidahip Ragas was a model of all these relationships. 


The ideal brother—that was Sri Rama, not 'even Bharata ! 
In the conversation at Chitrakuta he pointed out to Bharata 
what no other body has mentioned, not even Kaikeyi, that at 
her marriage their father had promised the succession to her 
offspring, and that that promise was still binding. Dasaratha 
of course remembered it, and remembering it suspected that 
there might be trouble from Bharata and was therefore anxious 
to crown Rama heir-apparent while Bharata still tarried at 
Rajagriha. Rama did not gainsay his father at the time, but 
this element of suspicion was not wholly off his heart. He sent 
Hanuman from Bharadevaja’s seat to ascertain Bharata’s real 
feelings towards him. But what was a real and malignant 
suspicion in Dasaratha’s case was in Rama’s case sublimated. 
He was ready to give up his right to the kingdom if Bharata 
who had deputised for fourteen years wished to continue to rule. 
There can be no greater proof of brotherliness. 


Rama was not an ideal friend only, he was an ideal enemy too. 
“You who love even your enemi¢s’ said Garuda justly. 


LECTURE IX 
RAMA CONTINUED 


* Vanavaso mahodayah’. ‘‘ Most glorious. is forest life!’ See 
outline sketch of this talk at pp. 100-111 below. 


LECTURE X 


RAMA CONTINUED 


Detailed study of the debate between Rama and Bharata _in 
Chitrakuta in which Rama’s character is brought out in high 
colours, sargas 103-112 of Ayodhya kanda. 


The principals were only Rama and Bharata. Lakshmana is 
mentioned, curiously enough Satrughna is not. 
The debate begins on a certain night, and the skirmish lasts most 
of the night. 
Bharata makes three points to begin with— 
(1) In the Ikshvaku line the eldest son has always succeeded 
to the throne. 
(2) The misconduct of Kaikeyi-whom Bharata denounces 
in unmeasured terms—ought not to prevail. 
(3) People, high and low, unanimously want Rama. 
Rama won’t allow Bharata to abuse his mother. ‘‘ Mother 


is as good as Father”’, he says, and he pointedly refers to both 
as dharmasilas. 
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Next morning Bharata opens with a legal issue. ‘Granted that 
the kingdom is mine, my mother has been satisfied by my taking 
= ‘ae oe taken it I dispose of it now by offering it to you. 

ake it. 


In reply we have a dissertation from Rama on Fate—sixteen 
aphoristic slokas embodying moral truths and emphasising 
life’s impermanence, translated. 


Bharata praises Rama’s teaching and professes to be edified. But 
his heart is untouched. He won’t for instance relent towards 
Kaikeyi ; as for Dasaratha, he was senile and doted on her. 
He ventures on an exhortation on the duty of a good son. ‘Be 
a good apatya to our father,’ he says to Rama, ‘ save him from 
the wrong he has done ’. 


Then he fastens on a speciality of Rama, a pet notion—that 
rma must be followed with suffering and _ sacrifice—the 
idea being that when Rama elected to carry out his father’s 
promise to Kaikeyi, although there was a prior promise to the 
king’s feudatories and subjects to give the yauvarajya to Rama 
(which as a matter of fact was no ‘ promise’ but a mere arrange- 
ment), he showed a preference for a course which involved 
a sacrifice and entailed suffering. Bharata says, ‘“‘ You prefer 
a painful duty. Take upon yourself the burden of the kingdom, 
which I but a callow youth am, altogether unequal to. Let 
Vasishtha anoint you here and now.’ The great assembly, 
had a mixed feeling, satisfaction. and grief at once, but they 
loyally seconded Bharata’s prayers. 

But Rama was firm and unyielding. ‘¥Father’s promise,’ he 
Points out to Bharata, ‘is binding on you as well as on me. 
You asked me to be an apatya. I ask you to be a ‘ putra’ 
and he adduces the ancient saying about Gaya. 


As to Bharata’s commiseration that forest life with its hardships 
must be intolerable, Rama says, ‘ Nothing of the kind. Don’t 
you fret about it. I am no worse than you. There is perfect 
parity between us. You are lord over Ayodhya. I am going 
to be king of the wild beasts, and Sita and I are going to be 
perfectly happy in the forest.’ 


Jabali interposes with his false doctrine of materialism, the hollow- 
ness of which Rama exposes, with some vigour. 


Vasishtha intervenes with a long enumeration of the Ikshvaku 
kings to prove that the crown has always descended to the eldest 
son, and he seconds Bharata’s petition. 


Also, Vasishtha claims for the guru as great authority as for father. 
Rama won’t grant the claim. 


Remarks on the curious and ineffective part played by Vasishtha 
throughout the transaction. The very fountain of Dharma 
as he was, he did not once raise his voice in support of Rama’s 
resolve to go to the forest. When Bharata came, Vasishtha 
advised him to crown himself, for which Bharata actually 
chid him in the assembly in Ayodhya. 


Bharata now threatens ‘ prayopavesa’, brings the grass himself 
and settles down to it. Rama disapproves; ‘ it is not the province 
ofa Kshatriya to resort to it’. 


Remarks on prayopavesa. It was considered the proper thing 
in those days, but the Ramayana shows its futilitv. Bharata 
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tried it and failed. Rama himself attempted it against Samudra 
—this being another of Rama’s “ contradictions *—and he 
failed of course ; he had to use force. Angada’s prayopavesa 
amusingly enough was cut short by Sampati turning up and 
offering to make a meal of the monkeys. The idea occurred 
also to Hanuman when he had not yet seen Sita. 


Bharata from his bed of grass appeals to the assembly. They 
approve of Rama’s action, and Rama bids Bharata get up and 
purge himself of the offence. 


Bharata obeys, but he is by no means at the end of his resources- 
He broaches the proxy idea, and says that he will pass the 
fourteen years in the forest in place of Rama. ‘No,’ says Rama, 
‘ that’s not done !’, and in his turn he appeals to the assembly. 
Carried away by the vehemence of his own argument, Rama 
not merely acquiesces in Kaikeyi’s course, but justifies it saying 
that she and Dasaratha had done no wrong, and that he having 
saved father for his part, Bharata must do his part. 

The celestials who had listened to the debate with a sense of edifi- 
cation now intervene and declare that Rama is right and that 
his action has saved Dasaratha from naraka. 


Bharata weakens, but does not bow to the inevitable. He pleads 
incompetence, : 


Rama is glad of this humility. He thinks it proves genuine 
capacity. ‘It is impossible that I should neglect father’s 
promise,’ he says, and he closes the debate by addressing 
a strong plea to Bharata on Kaikeyi’s behalf. 


Whereupon, Bharata produced a pair of gold sandals, and at 
Vasishtha’s instance begged Rama to stand once on the sandals 
and step down. This done, mystic power passed ! 

Bharata put the sandals on his head and carried them home. 
He installed them, reported to them, and took orders from 
them. 


Who won ? Both won and both lost. Rama won in fact ; 
Bharata won in law and in form, and at the same time derived 
his power to govern from Rama’s sandals. 


Observations on the finished literary excellence of the debate— 
exalted sentiments, concentration of thought, directness, simpli- 
city and beauty of the speeches—in a word, language and matter 
married together with rare skill. - 


LECTURE XI 
RAMA CONTINUED—THE VALI EPISODE 


Main points for discussion. 


(7) (a2) Was Rama concealed ? The text leaves no room for 
doubt. Rama himself does not deny it but answers 
Vali’s charge from the analogy of the chase in which 
much is allowed to princes. 
Govindaraja whose Ramabhakti is unquestionable 
expressly admits and defends it. 


(b) Was this proper ? Hanuman did not deem it chivalrous 
to attack Ravana when the latter was engaged with 
Nila. Vali not only was engaged with Sugriva, but 
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also was not aware of Rama’s existence on the spot ; 
so it is a greatly aggravated form of unworthy combat. 


141-151 (i) Why did Rama avoid a straight fight? It was Rama 
that first mentioned the killing of Vali, without any 
suggestion from Sugriva; and he seems to have con- 
templated many arrows, using the plural, which shows 
that he was thinking only of an. open battle. Then 
when with one arrow Rama pierced the seven sal trees, 
and Sugriva, convinced and exultant, lauded the mira- 
culous feat, the idea first came into Rama’s mind, ‘ why 
not kill Vali with a single arrow ?’ This one-arrow 
idea is confirmed in his mind when Sugriva beaten 
hard in the first encounter had to flee for his life and 
accused Rama gently. Rama says,’ ‘Challenge Vali 
again and I will witha single arrow kill him at once ! 
The idea of having a straight fight and the necessity of 
using many arrows has gone from Rama’s mind. Why ? 
Because Vali would have given immense trouble in 
open fight, the battle might be prolonged to seven or 
eight days like the battle with Ravana, everything would 
be left in doubt, Sugriva’s patience might be exhausted, 
and he might lose’faith in Rama. Some extraordinary 
importance was attached to the idea of killing Vali by 
a single arrow, and killing him that very day. So 
Rama avoided a straight face to face encounter as he 
originally thought of, and decided to dispatch Vali 
from his concealed position. 


151-153 Gi) Why was Vali not killed at the first encounter ? Rama 
told Sugriva that he could not distinguish the brothers 
from each other when they were locked in single combat. 
It was a false excuse. But there is no reason whatever 

_ to doubt Rama’s good faith—unless, and this is not at 
all unlikely, he hesitated between an open fight and 
oho aie finally coming down on the side of the 
latter 


152 (iz) Why was Vali not chosen for ally ? Because Danuka- 
bandha had mentioned Sugriva and advised Rama 
to strike a pact with him. Rama and Sugriva had a 
subtle bond of sympathy. Their wives had been taken 
away by force. Only distressed people come together. 
Each had something to give and something to expect. 
Vali was at the very height of his power and he was in 
no trouble. He was also a sworn friend of Ravana. 


153-154 (v) Rama’s imperialistic claims—advanced in his justification 
to Vali—obnoxious to modern advanced notions. We 
must judge Rama not by the light of modern theory or 
modern aspiration but by the standards of his time. 
‘La gloire’ was a Kshatriya’s crecd and he was 
expected to extend his dominion. 

By a sort of extension of his naked imperialist doctrine, 
Rama claimed jurisdiction over Vali;: had he Bharata’s 
commission or authorization ? Govindaraja and Tilaka 
on the point. We may justify Rama’s assumption of 
power and authority on the ground that as under the 
arrangement come to at Chitrakuta, Bharata was only 
regent for Rama, Rama whenever he liked could resume: 
the authority which he had delegated. 
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137-138 (vi) Was death the penalty for Vali’s offence in respect of Rama ? 
Was it not something against the course of natural justicc 
for Rama to have killed him ? Compare the judicial 
murder of Nuncomar ; “I am afraid that in punishing 
Vali with death Sri Rama was guilty of some such 
extension.” 


154-158 (vii) Rama’s apparent inconsistency—bis strange and mis- 
placed feeling of sympathy with Ruma contrasting 
with his attitide to Sita. Rama who was so considerate 
to Ruma who had lived with Vali as his wife, and so 
considerate to Sugriva who was not very scrupulous 
about taking her back, “‘ had not an iota of compassion 
when he came to consider his own wife whose innocence 
was blazoned forth to all the world ”’ . 
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LECTURE XII 
RAMA CONTINUED—THE REPUDIATION OF SITA 


159-160 Two preliminary points : 
(1) The legend that ‘when Ravana turned up in Panchavati 
Sita disappeared entering Agni, and that the Sita who 
figures thereafter till the death of Ravana is a Maya 
Sita, must be discarded as entirely unfounded and as 
robbing the epic of all interest. 


160-161 (2) The idea that Sita brought all ker woes upon herself by 
her ‘ apachara’, .the extravagance of her behaviour to 
Lakshmana in Panchavati, can hardly command our 
respect and must be dismissed. 
The state of mind of Rama and Sita during the tragic 
scene. 


161-162 Rama’s direction to Vibhishana to bring Sita bathed and adorned 
seems to show that there was trouble in his breast, already. 
When she appears before him he is agitated by strong feelings, 
and though he speaks sternly his head is bent and turned in one 
direction. 
As she approaches him she is alarmed by the severity of his look. 
His opening speech to her is not calculated to allay it. 
(2) He says that he has wiped out the disgrace, but that 
what he did was for the sake of honour and of his 
family, not for her. 


162-164 (b) Then “follows his harsh and unfeeling abandonment of 
her. ‘There is a stain on your character. I have 
no attachment, no desire for you. You can go where 
you like.” And then, by way of shutting out any 
remonstrance or protest on her part, he adds, ‘You 
may fix your affections on Lakshmana, Bharata, 
Sugriva, or Vibhishana ’. 


164-165 Commentators are anxious tnat no sinister construction should 
be put on this. My opinion is that there is no need to soften 
the language here. Rama meant harsh things. He was angry. 
He was dissatisfied. He suspected her fidelity without a doubt. 
Sri Rama was just a human being, and when he was angry he 
said foolish things. There is no doubt about it. 
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Sita upbraids him in strong language. Rama is unmoved. Sita 
says to Lakshmana, ‘Set up a pyre, let it blaze. That is the 
only remedy.’ : , 


Not a voice was heard in protest. Rama had imposed himself 
so completely on all by his moral supremacy. 


Now, after Sita had been handed back by Agni thoroughly puri- 
fied, Rama was satisfied and protested hard, ‘‘I didn’t suspect 
her. I never had a doubt, about her conduct.’? This was 
simply boast of foreknowledge after the event. If you give 
cent per cent value to these subsequent protestations, you must 
convict Rama of some insincerity and pretended harshness 
in the speech in which he actually repudiated Sita. 


The true way of interpreting it however is that Rama swayed 
this way and that. He was in two minds about Sita’s fidelity. 
At first the worse feeling prevailed, he lent himself entirely to 
sinister thoughts and under their influence repudiated his wife. 
The repudiation was sincere. Equally sincere was the subse- 
quent repentance when she was restored on the highest possible 
authority, and the contrary feeling prevailed. 


The fire ordeal was Sita’s thought. Rama did not demand proof. 
The proof he had already constructed for himself, and he acted 
upon it. He had condemned her in spite of Hanuman’s most 
unimpeachable testimony. 


After the tragedy had been gone through each person of course 
was anxious to put the best face on it. Dasaratha’s comfort 
to Sita coming as it did after the event can only be viewed in 
this light. 

Rama’s conduct on this occasion then has to be explained by his 
suspicion of infidelity. Unfounded as it was, it was still there 
rankling in his bosom. 


For the later act of abandonment of Sita by Rama related in the 
Uttara kanda there was no such heavy justification. 


Rama hears ugly gossip and slander. He hesitates: ‘I myself 
had a little suspicion. Sita took the fire ordeal. The devas 
testified to her purity. My heart tells me that she is pure.’ 


But there is a tussle in his mind—Good name versus II] name. 
Ill fame, there’s the rub ! 

So what does he do? He calls his brothers together and says 
to them that he would rather kill them and kill himself than 
have his name covered with infamy. As for Sita, she simply 
did’t count ! ‘ A man who has lost his fame on earth,’ he says, 
‘is condemned by the gods’. Apparently according to Rama, 
certain persons have only to take it into their wicked heads 
to slander a person, and that person is damned in the next 
world as well ! 


To understand Rama’s viewpoint about Sita, it must be remem- 
bered that in the old days any woman was only the private 
property of the husband, completely at his disposal ; her 
independent existence was not recognised. Where a Kshatriya’s 
honour was at stake, his wife, however worthy she may be, when 
weighed in the balance of real values, sinks into the position 
of ‘ indriyartha’. In Rama’s eyes Sita was only a means of 
gratifying the sexual passion. So he decrees that she shall 
incontinently be banished. 
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This time Rama sinks lower and Jower. Not only does he against 
the testimony of his conscience agree to banish Sita, but he does 
it secretly. And he will have no pleading, no contradiction, 
from his brothers; he binds them down by an oath upon his 
legs—a very extraordinary thing, though it occurs elsewhere 
also in the Ramayana. 


Rama’s conduct in abandoning Sita, then, must be put down to 
the influence of jealousy, one of the worst passions known to 
men, and worst of all Where the canker appears in a man of 
genuine greatness. It is the noblest man who, when he is torn 
by feelings of jealousy and suspicion against his wife, is capable 
of doing the worst things. 


Rama and Othello compared. Both noble minds and hearts. 
Both are led to an unjust suspicion ; Othello poisoned by Iago ; 
Rama poisoned by self! Both take extreme steps. Both repent. 


King Arthur and Guinevere. The charge of sin in this case was 
just ; Guinevere’s misconduct had led to “red ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws’’, But unlike Rama, unlike Othello, King 
Arthur who partook of divinity to some extent, instead of 
pronouncing harsh judgment upon her, extended truly Christian 
forgiveness to her. : 


True repentance followed by a pure life must lead to forgiveness. 
The Ramayana has a parallel to King -Arthur’s act in Sage 
Gauthama’s forgiveness of Ahalya. 

Forgiveness though practised by a human mind is divine in its 
quality. 


LECTURE XIII 
BHARATA 


In the pages of the Ramayana all the three great kingdoms change 
hands ;_ in each the elder brother is ousted, and the younger 
gets the kingdom. But while Sugriva and Vibhishana, both 
good and without overweening ambition, eagerly desired the 
kingdom, and were not unwilling that their elder brothers should 
be killed in order that they might succeed to them, Bharata did 
not care for the kingdom thatfelltohim. He offereditto Rama, 
and when Rama refused it, held it in trust for him, and yielded it 
back to him out of the gladness of his heart, enhanced tenfold 
in value all round. The display of saubhratra (good-brother- 
liness) drew tears from monkey and Rakshasa alike. Bharata 
thus stands on a pedestal of his own. 


What are his chief characteristics ? 

Persistence and strength of will. Untamed youth. Spoilt uncle’s 
pet. 

Lakshmana wouldn’t stand up to Rama; _ there would be an 
outburst of temper, and then surrender and collapse. 

But where Lakshmana evokes our love, Bharata evokes our respect 
and admiration rather than love. 

Bharata’s character marked by a strong individuality, a deal of 
courage, self-confidence, and resource, witness his changing 
tactic after tactic to persuade Rama at Chitrakuta. He censured 
even Vasishtha ! 
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It was a hard thrust when Kausalya accused Bharata of having 
hankered after the kingdom, and remembering Dasaratha’s 
curses, added that she would carry the agnihotra away to prevent 
him from performing the king’s obsequies. Bharata invokes 
terrible curses on his own head if he had any share in banishing 
Rama. The whole sarga, by the way, is really intended by the 
Poet to describe the round of a man’s duties and virtues in life. 
.Kausalya relents and forgives. 


The proxy idea started by Bharata in Chitrakuta (vide Lec, X, 
p- 112) was not new. He had already told his mother that he 
would take Rama’s place in the forest ; that was his form of 
vengeance for the wrong she had done. 


Guha who suspected Bharata’s good faith is satisfied. 


Bharata’s grief on seeing the place where Rama and Sita slept, and 
the gold particles that had come off her jewels. (Remarks on 
‘primitive jeweller’s art.) 

Bharata takes a vow of asceticism, but does not change dress 
immediately. He wears silk when he pays his respects to 
Bharadvaja ; when he saw Rama later he is in ascetic garb. 


He pours his heart to Satrughna: ‘‘ My soul will know no rest 
- till I see the feet of Rama’’, and so on. 


Rama’s unbounded confidence in Bharata expressed on various 
occasions—to grieving subjects, to Lakshmana on their first 
night out of Ayodhya, to Lakshmana again when the latter says 
a harsh word about Kaikeyi, to Vibhishana when he pressed 
Rama to stay as his guest in Lanka for a day or two. 


Bharata unfilial. This is an aspect of his character that is not 
pleasing todwellupon. His abuse of his mother to the messengers 
from Ayodhya before he knew anything of the happenings there 
is scandalous. When he returns to Ayodhya,: he heaps abuse, 
curses, taunts upon her in most unpardonable language. When 
Manthara is maltreated by Satrughna, he says ‘that but for fear 
of Rama’s displeasure he would kill his mother. He describes 
her to Bharadvaja in such strain that the sage is shocked. Even 
after Kaikeyi had, by coming with Kausalya and Sumantra to 
Chitrakuta, given proof of her repentance, Bharata is not 
mollified. He says to Rama himself that she was wicked, sinful, 
and that if he was not afraid of Rama he would kill her ! 


Rama pleads for Kaikeyi earnestly. His behaviour towards her 
at parting was both a lesson and a rebuke to Bharata. Rama 
prostrated himself before her as before the other queens. He 
would have done it in any case whether Kaikeyi was repentant 
or not ; but Bharata must have a practical object-lesson in filial 
duty, and that was his object in making pranamams to Kaikeyi. 


LECTURE XIV 
SUGRIVA 


Sugriva in the earlier and lesser part of his life over-shadowed, 
overawed, by Vali; at a disadvantage ; mistrustful of himself ; 
cautious to a degree. In the later and greater part of his life 
when he had come into his own, he becomes stronger and more 
like his own self. 


Hanuman is represented as laughing at Sugriva for his dread of 
Rama and Lakshmana whom Sugriva first mistakes for emissaries 
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of Vali, though the derisory expression ‘sakhamrgatva’, we 
fancy, is rather the Poet’s gibe than nohle Hanuman’s. 


208-209 Charges usually brought against Sugriva— 

(i) Affront to the greatness of Rama. At the beginning of his 
friendship with Rama we see that in semi-official talk 
and courtesies like offering seats, the personages pair off, 
Rama and Sugriva, Lakshmana and ;Hanuman. This 
has led commentators to imagine that Sugriva was guilty 
of disrespect to Lakshmana, and that some of his troubles 
later were due to this ‘ bhagavad-apachara’. The 
pairing off was natural and it is difficult to believe that 
any insult could have been intended by Sugriva. __ 


209-210 (ii) Falsehood with regard to his knowledge of Ravana. 
Sugriva’s statement that he was not in full possession of 
details concerning Ravana is certainly too wide, as he 
could not have been so ignorant as he makes out. And 
if we take the Uttara kanda story of Ravana’s stay for 
a month with Vali as the latter’s honoured guest into 
account, Sugriva’s statement is certainly false. But 
Rama did not suspect him, and Sugriva was not able to 
talk clearly for grief, and he is not to be lightly accused 
of any subterfuge at the very beginning of his freindship. 
There appears to have been complete understanding 
between him and Rama. 


210 (iii) Neglect of Rama’s business. This charge is superficial. 
Sugriva had given orders in good time for the search for 
Sita to be started, and had ordered Hanuman or Nila 
or perhaps both together to attend to the business. 
His only mistake was that he lived his riotous life a little 
too ostentatiously for the comfort of Rama. 


210-212 Sugriva’s excessive caution is shown in his objection to Rama 
accepting Vibhishana ; but when Rama declares that anyone 
who just comes and says ‘ please protect me’ is entitled to his 
protection, Sugriva shows his good nature by heartily welcoming 
Vibhishana. 


212-214 Sugriva’s greatness of soul— 
‘Before ever the bridge is constructed, Sugriva promises that he .- 
will kill Ravana as soon as he sets eyes on him. 


He sends a spirited answer to Ravana’s appeal through Suka. 


He flies impulsively from Suvela before regular hostilities begin, 
engages Ravana in a remarkable single combat, and knocks 
off his diadem. When Rama remonstrates with him on this 
piece of recklessness, Sugriva says: ‘ When I saw the fellow 
who took your wife away by force, how couid I keep quiet ?’ 


214-215 Kumbhakarna seizes Sugriva in battle and walks off with him into 
Lanka thinking that he had done for Rama; _ Sugriva bit off 
his nose, tore off his ears with nails, and escaped from his 


clutches. 
215 Among his great exploits were the killing of Kumbha, Virupaksha 
_and Mahodara. 


215-216 The odium that attaches to Sugriva-ajna undeserved. There is 
. no instance of Sugriva having inflicted death or other cruel 
punishment. The monkeys who played havoc with the 
Madhuvana in the exuberance of their joy were let off because 

ef the great deed they had performed in finding Sita. 
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Brilliant as Sugriva was, a certain shadow rests on his reputation.. 
Of the various counts on which Angada indicted his uncle to: 
Hanuman, some were unjust ; but one charge was not altogether: 
groundless. Sugriva closed the cave into which Vali ha gone 
in pursuit of Mayavi, imagining from the blood that issued that 
Mayavi had killed Vali; and he allowed himself to be hustled: 
by the ministers into the kingship ! He was certainly hasty in. 
this ; his choice of the easier and more advantageous course: 
shows a weak trait in his character at that time. 


LECTURE XV 
VIBHISHANA 


Was Vibhishana a traitor? No. He was a bhakta of the firse 
order and a noble example of devotion to dharma. 


It is a melancholy fact that Vibhishana is held up to odium by 
a certain class of people, especially in North India. It is necessary" 
to place his character in a correct light. 


Then follows .a disquisition on the debasement of politics in India 
at the present day, and on the Origin and true nature of 
Patriotism. i 


Vibhishana was drawn to Rama knowing how Rama was the: 
exemplar of human virtue in the world and how he was there 
to save humanity. He deserted Ravana ‘because Ravana. 
combined all the wickedness of the worst kind with actions that 
degrade mankind utterly. , 


‘Well’, say Vibhishana’s detractors, ‘if Ravana was bad, 
Vibhishana might have severed his connection with him, but 
why should he have gone over to his enemy ?’ Because as 
Be dharma and adharma one has simply no right to be 
neutral. 


‘Allright’ they say, ‘ but ‘why should he have given active help, 
highly valued advice and assistance to Rama ??® Joining Rama, 
Vibhishana was quite right in doing his best to ensure the triumph 
of virtue over wickedness. 


Finally they ask, ‘ Why should he make himself king ?? We 
should ask rather ‘How could Vibhishana renounce the 
kingdom ?’ Lanka lay deésolated. Vibhishana was the sole 
surviving member of the ruling family. If he took Lanka it was 
not because he was an ambitious, grasping man, but because 
the stricken land wanted a wise, righteous ruler. It was in the 
highest sense of dury and service that he accepted the crown of 
Lanka ; fav from being a proof of his selfish ambition, it was. 
a proof of unselfishness ! : 


Vibhishana was not betraying his country to a conqueror to fasten. 
his yoke on; Rama was not going to annex Lanka to his 
dominions but restore it to a son of the soil. To call Vibhishana. 
a traitor therefore is wrong. 


LECTURE XVI 
VIBHISHANA CONTINUED 


A problem propounded, the consideration of which brings out th© 
contrast between Sugriva and Vibhishana—‘‘ Why was 


Vibhishana crowned in anticipation and by way of token while 
Sugriva was not ?” 
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Sugriva was an ally of Rama and was sought as ‘ saranam’, that 
is, Rama sought the protection of Sugriva. Vibhishana sought 
Rama as ‘saranam’. The closeness of affinity between Sugriva 
ate rig attested by Bharata’s greeting of Sugriva as their fifth 
srotner. 


Sugriva brought a mighty army into the field, including such 
persons as Hanuman, Jambavan, Angada, Nala, Nila. 
Vibhishana brought four ministers who played no big part, 
though Vibhishana brought himself and that was a great thing 
to bring. 

Sugriva was indispensable to the conquest of Lanka. Vibhishana 
wasn’t even expected. 

Sugriva did not know Rama and even tested him. Vibhishana 
knew all about Rama and worshipped him. x5 . 


Sugriva was crowned after a sudden and swift stroke, the killing of 

. Vali—the very day, ‘ adyaiva’. Vibhishana could be crowned 
only after a terrible war ; so, to show that he was in earnest, 
Rama ordered. a token abhisheka, to be converted into a real 
one after Ravana was destroyed. | 


Sugriva hadn’t to live on hopes and promises. Vibhishana lived 


on a promise and hope occasionally sank. 


-Sugriva’s services were subsequent to the coronation, Vibhishana’s 


.. preliminary. : 

May be Sugriva had a higher status and was jconsidered to be of 
the same rank as Rama, though he with due modesty styles 
himself ‘dasa’ in preference to ‘ally’. Perhaps the status 
was not on the same footing in Vibhishana’s case, but he enjoyed 
the greater love and the greater confidence of the Ayodhya 
brothers and became a “ chiranjivin ’. 


-Rama when he received Vibhishana’s request to be taken seemed 


to be unaware of his identity. Asa matter of fact, Surpanakha 
had mentioned him, distinguishing him as a dharmatma and 
not a Rakshasa in spirit. Hanuman also must have communi- 
cated to Rama how Vibhishana’s womenfolk had befriended 
Sita, and how on Vibhishana’s intercession Ravana had spared 
his own life, though Hanuman forgot to mention this in the 
council of war. _ 

Between Indrajit and Vibhishana there was the greatest antipathy, 
as seen in the debate in Ravana’s great assembly which ended 
in Ravana’s rejection of Vibhishana. Indrajit’s praise of 
patriotism, his self-laudation, and his flouting of Vibhishana 
and of his ‘ dharma’. 


Indrajit’s witchcraft at the nagapasabandha seen through by 
Vibhishana, who gives comfort to Sugriva. Presently when 
Rama sets up a wail for Lakshmana, repining at not having 
crowned Vibhishana according to his promise, Vibhishana, 
downhearted, sets up a wail, and it is Sugriva’s turn to comfort 
him. 

Kumbhakarna and Ravana. Kumbakarna having spoken his 
mind to Ravana is faced with a dilemma, and decides that blood 
is thicker than water. No more blame to him than to Bhishma. 
In a conflict of duties different people choose differently. 


Signal service rendered by Vibhishana in the war—he points out 
the nyagrodha tree under which Indrajit is to perform sorcery 
before becoming absolutely invisible and invincible ; Lakshmana 
is enabled to give Indrajit battle in time and kill him. 
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In this battle occurs another great altercation between Indrajjit 
and Vibhishana. The patriotic point of view forcibly put by 
Indrajit, who indeed is stronger in his vilification and denuncia- 
tion than Vibhishana in his rather tame defence; compare Vali’s 
indictment of Rama and Rama’s defence. 


When however Vibhishana takes his bow and arrow to aim at his 
nephew, his eyes are bedimmed with tears. He owns to the 
natural affection which paralyses his arm. Behold the conflict, 
* dharmasankata ’, in a nutshell ! 


LECTURE XVII 
VIBHISHANA CONCLUDED—HANUMAN 


Vibhishana’s services—his devotion to Rama, timely warnings, 
timely and helpful suggestions. 


In particular, his knowledge of magic arts enabled him to pierce 
through Indrajit’s murder of Maya Sita and to reassure Rama 
of-her safety. 


His active participation in battle along with Lakshmana—unhorsing 
of Ravana’s chariot and its sequel. 
His remorse at the death of Ravana and lament. 


He seeks \and obtains Rama’s consent to perform Ravana’s obsequies 
and then is visited with a compunction. Rama settles his 
doubts. 


To sum up, Vibhishana was no traitor. He has his-rightful place 
among the chiranjivis. 


HANUMAN CONTINUED 


Hanuman’s greatness. 


The curse laid on him by the rishis in early childhood, viz:, that 
he shall not remember his strength till at the right moment he is 
reminded of it. 


The curse evidently had other implications. Hanuman’s loss or 
failure of memory was not in respect of his strength only, but of 
necessary particulars at time of need, 


This AMNESIA was a source of weakness in him. 
Instances Of Hanuman’s amnesia : 


Forgot Matanga’s asrama being a sanctuary. 


Forgot that Sugriva had done his duty and that he himself 
(Hanuman) was at fault. 


Forgot Rama’s promise to Sugriva to bestow Vali’s kingdom on 
him, and suggested Angada’s accession to the throne to Tara. 


LECTURE XVIII 
HANUMAN CONTINUED 


Hanuman’s lapses further illustrated. 
His lapse of memory in regard to Sugriva’s supposed failure in his 
duty to Rama. 


Forgot the description of the herbs which he had to fetch to revive 
Lakshmana. 
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Failed to return to Rama from Nandigrama and report about 
Bharata’s attitude. 


Omitted Sita’s ordeal in his narrative to Bharata. 
Among Hanuman’s Failures, two were conspicuous : 
(1) Failed to get Tara to countenance Angada’s coronation. 


(2) Failed to turn Angada away from his resolve not to return to- 
Kishkindha but remain behind in the vicinity of Svayam- 
prabha’s cave. 


Failed in his attempt to persuade Sita to ride on his back and return 
to Rama. 


Failed to get Sita to sanction his wreaking vengeance on the 
Rakshasa women. 


These lapses and failures however in no way detract from Hanuman’s 
real greatness, 


LECTURE XIX 


HANUMAN CONTINUED—THE EXPLOITS OF 
HANUMAN 


Hanuman gives his origin to Sita. 


Jambavan reminds Hanuman of his baby exploit which resulted 
in several boons from Brahma and the devas. 


Hanuman’s greatest exploit—the leap to Lanka and subsequent 
wonderful achievement in Lanka. 


Hanuman displays his prowess against Ravana in the latter’s first 
battle with Rama ; after Rama the honours of the day go to: 
Hanuman. 


After the ravages caused by Indrajit’s Brahmastra Hanuman fetches. 
the herb-hill from the Himalayas to Lanka and puts it back in 
its place again. 

Hanuman’s slaying of great Rakshasa chieftains—the fight with. 
Nikumbha being fully described in a translation. 


Hanuman’s second flight to the Himalayas and fetching of the 
herb-hill to revive Lakshmana who had been struck down by 
Ravana with his ‘ sakti’, 


LECTURE XX 
HANUMAN CONTINUED 


Hanuman’s moods of confidence and pessimism. 


His diffidence about return voyage from Lanka alternating with 
bravado. 


War brag of monkeys before they set out on the quest. 
Hanuman’s unauthorised embassy to Ravana, and his threat. 


Ram2’s appreciation of Hanuman : 
His praise of Hanuman at the first meeting in Risyamuka. 


His full confidence in Hanuman, and his entrustment of the ring 
to him. 


His panesyric of Hanuman on the latter’s return from Lanka 
with Sita’s chudamani, and the bestowal of his embrace on 
Hanuman. 


Sita’s greeting of Rama with an embrace after the victory 
over Khara recalled. 
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Sita’s gracious words to Hanuman when he brought her news of 
-Rama’s victory. 
Sita’s gift of a pearl garland to Hanuman at the coronation, 


Rama’s reward to Hanuman at the leave-taking on the conclusion 
of the coronation festivities. 


LECTURE XXI 
HANUMAN CONCLUDED 


Hanuman reducing himself to the size of a cat searches for Sita in 
Lanka. 


His joy at sight of Mandodari whom he mistakes for Sita. 

His moral scruples in Ravana’s harem followed by a reassuring 
reflection. | io 

Despair seizes him at not finding Sita; need of confidence and 

hope. 


Discovers Sita in the asoka grove—a train of tender thoughts 


touching Rama. 

After much cogitation, Hanuman with rare wisdom resolves not 
to appear suddenly before Sita but to speak of Rama in her 
hearing as the best introduction to her. 

He secures her ear, but she is suspicious. 

He comes down from the simsupa tree and speaks to her and 
gradually instils confidence in her, 7 

Sita questions Hanuman about Rama, and he answers in beautiful 
verses describing exactly Rama’s feelings towards her. 

Exchange of great and moving thoughts about Rama and 
Lakshmana between Hanuman and Sita. 


- Scenes of great tenderness and the way in which Hanuman goes 


through them—scenes which the Poet has both conceived and 
executed in great style, and in which the inner glory of their 
nature shines for all time. 

As specimens of the Poet’s art of catching anxious misgivings in the 
mind and giving them body and form in verse of abiding merit, 
English renderings presented— ae 

(1) of Hanuman’s longest soliloquy, V. 13, before the finding 
of Sita; and 
(2) of his soliloquy in V. 55, after the burning of Lanka. 


LECTURE XXII 
RAVANA 


Ravana had greatness without goodness. He had reached the 
peak of greatness and utmost destruction long before Rama’s 
birth, The Poem deals with the last twelve months of Ravana’s 
life. ea 

It is a curious thing that the plot turns upon a love which Ravana, 
a mature man, conceives for a little girl. 

Ravana’s penance and Brahma’s boon. Ravana treated men with 
contempt and did not therefore ask for immunity from death at 
their hands. Note ‘ manushadayah’ in his petition. 

A query—Was Ravana vulnerable to vanaras ? Did he despise 
them more than naras ? 
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Ravana nevér recognised Rama as anything more than a man, 
and always spoke of him with contempt. Maricha tells Ravana 
the truth about Rama, but it makes no impression. 


Ravana’s infamous proposal to Sita in Janasthana and in Lanka, 


and his deprecation of Rama to her, 
He reproves his grand-uncle Malyavan for his advice to restore 
Sita to Rama. 


Ravana realises Rama’s prowess for the first time after the engage- 
ment in which Rama defeats him and then magnanimously 
grants him a respite. 

Ravana’s thoughts on the humiliation inflicted on him. 

He recalls the curses received by him in his long life, particularly» 
Anaranya’s foretelling the advent of Rama, Vedavati’s presaging 
that of Sita, and Nandi’s touching the coming of the Vanara 
Sscourge—all three directly instrumental in his downfall ; and 

_ for the first time Ravana admits his coming defeat. 

How Ravana’s escape from Rama’s hands was felt by the Rakshasas 
as a disgrace. ; 


Ravana admits Rama’s great prowess to his charioteer. 


LECTURE XXIII 
RAVANA CONTINUED—HIS ABILITY 


Ravana’s conquest ‘of Lanka and acquisition of Pushpaka. 
Conquest of the three worlds. Kumbhakarna, Indrajit, Atikaya 
and other mighty Rakshasas added lustre to his glory. 

Ravana a great ruler—Lanka’s splendour and _ prosperity ; 
civilisation, learning and arts. . 

Twice with ‘sakti’ he nearly killed Lakshmana. Only Rama 
could stand against him, and’he had divine help—Agastya’s 
‘ upadesa’, Indra’s chariot, shield, etc. Matali’s advice. 

References to Ravana’s greatness in the poem : 

The complaint of the gods against him to Vishnu. 


_ Even in his disguise as a sanyasi, nature stood in awe ofjRavana. 


Hanuman’s wonder at first sight of Ravana, and what Ravana 
in his turn thought of Hanuman. f 

At the big initial encounter, Vibhishana’s description of Ravana ; 
and Rama’s eulogy of Ravana. . 

Vibhishana about Ravana after the latter’s death. | 


Vibhishana wobbled about the obsequies to Ravana ; 
praise of Ravana. 


The final battle between Rama and Ravana. 


Rama’s 


Ravana’s great qualities of command and .attraction. Only 
Vibhishana could get away. The rest were loyal. General after 
General went cheerfully to his doom knowing it was certain. 
Among high-spirited soldiers to fight for a great leader and die 
for him is noble destiny, ¢.g., Kumbhakarna, Mahodara. 

Ravana’s dealings with Maricha. Persuasive, menacing, tactful. 
Ravana begins on a flattering note. Maricha praises Rama 
and threatens ruin to Ravana and his city; relates his 
experiences ; his dtead of Rama beautifully told. Maricha is © 
over-bold ; in reply to his claim to give candid counsel to his 
king, Ravana speaks sharply to him. 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LECTURES xxiii 


During the discussion which goes on through seven sargas, Ravana. 
improves upon his original plan and adds the detail that Maricha 
was to cry out ‘‘ O Sita, O Lakshmana”’, | 


Enunciation of a great truth by Maricha, that the innocent suff: r 
by a wicked man’s wrong ; this is true of all men in high p)sitions 
of authority ; and it is not only their faults but their mistakes 
cost society dear. 


After giving a solemn warning Maricha yields to Ravana’s threat 
and Ravana is pleased. 


LECTURE XXIV 


RAVANA CONTINUED—HIS RELATIONS WITH WOMEN 
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Ravana captured women, killed their protectors, and violated 
them. They once cursed him and the gods rejoiced. 

Rambha, decked out for a rendezvous with Nalakubara, was: 
ravished on the way by Ravana. He cursed Ravana. 


Ravana himself tells in Council that owing to a curse of Brahma 
that his head would split into a thousand pieces if he raped. 
‘a woman, he durst not use violence towards Sita. 

These curses apparently led to a change in Ravana’s ways to: 
women. He became a gentle and affable Jover. 

Hanuman testifies that the women in Ravana’s harem were 
contented and happy. Ravanawas no monster. Hewasa good 
lover and was loved well. 

The grief of the women at his death was genuine. 

Mandodari’s wail which reaches heights of eloquence in places. 


Notwithstanding this change in his ways to women, Ravana by 
_ no means became good. 

His cruelty and cunning— 

At his first entry on'the stage he performs an act of infamy, planned. 
with low trickery and in defiance of honour's code, The 
abduction of Sita begins a drama of wickedness which hurries. 
forward through scenes of tense anxiety and suffering to an end 
which holds the soul in an exquisite thrill. Fifty times he is 
taxed with its meanness and cowardice, but he gives no proof 
that he was ashamed of it. 

Despicable deceit practised by him on Sita with Vidyujjihva’s 
‘counterfeit head of Rama. 

A second act of malicious cruelty was when the had Sita brought 
in the Pushpaka to see.Rama and Lakshmana in the toils of 
‘Indrajit’s nagastra. 

A third act, one of demoniac fury, was when Indrajit had fallen, 
and Ravana losing self-control rushed to kill Sita: himself, 

The Sita infatuation—the root-cause. 


It was Akampana and Surpanakha that put tke poison into Ravana. 
Aranya 31 regarded as spurious contains fine verses of description 
by Akampana, of Rama’s prowess, Sita’s icharm, and Rama’s 
boundless affection for her. 

Surpanakha wanted Ravana to kill Rama and Lakshmana and 
then carry Sita off, though Akampana thought that it was 
beyond Ravana’s strength. Ravana preferred stealth to’ a 


straight fight—not cowardice, but a natural taste for that sort 
of adventure. 
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The scene between Ravana and Sita— 


Ravana was skilled in observing women’s charms and could pay 
chivalrous compliments. 


His long amatory address, in parts very vulgar and too direct. 
This elicits no rebuke from Sita, she fearing the holy guest’s curse- 


To her inquiry he discloses himself and not having enough time 
goes straight to the point and declares his passion for her, 
‘I have dames of high degree from all parts of the world, 
shoals of yhem. My love for them is dead and cold. Come, 
be you my chiefest queen of them all!” 


In those days there was no rule against polygamy (sic). What 
Ravana offered to Sita was, according to the notions of the 
time, fair and honourable marriage, 

Sita’s rejection was unreserved. She provoked him to such an 


extent by her reproaches that he assumed his ten-headed form 
and threatened her. 


The rule amongst voluptuous eople. If there is real love offered, 
there ought to be no anh re Be Te 
Ravana carries her off by force. In his palace he renews his 
overtures in high style, but when rejected again in unyielding 
fashion, he is rendered abject by his infatuation, and falls at 
her feet with all his ten heads. Cajolery and threats alternately, 
all unavailing. But no final breach or abandonment. Woos 


her again in a scene of which Hanuman Was witness from the 
tree. 


LECTURE XXV 
RAVANA CONCLUDED—SITA 


Ravana’s wooing in the asoka grove continued. How his 
infatuation for Sita overmastered him. 


Certain noteworthy sayings from the scene— 


Sita to Ravana—“ Are there no good people in Lanka or do you 
not heed their advice ?’? Moral—In any cOMmmunity it is the 
duty of good elderly People to give a timely warning to 
persistent wrong-doers, 


Ravana to Sita, stung by her harsh speech—‘ My love for you 
restrains my just anger. Such is love’s vagary that when it is 
fixed upon some person, it induces compassion and affection 
towards its object where sternness and coldness would be more 
in place,’ 

At the close of the scene, Dhanyamalini throwing herselfon Ravana 
to prevent him from striking Sita, speaks a great truth : ‘ Pining 
after a woman who does not return your love, you only mortify 
yourself; why not gratify yourself by returning the love of 
a woman who longs for you ?’ 


Ravana in Council declares his infatuation openly, justifying 
his capture of Sita as it were on the ground that she was on 
Rakshasa territory and was lawful prey. He pretends to seek 
advice of his ministers but tells them that he will not give up 
Sita on any account, and that their business is to advise him 
how Rama and Lakshmana could be disposed of. 


Vibhishana who knew Ravana’s infatuation assures Rama after 


the murder of the counterfeit Sita by Indrajit that Ravana 
would never kill Sita as he would not lose hope of her. 
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When after Indrajit’s death Ravana made up his mind to kill her 
himself, he desisted from the attempt on Suparsva’s advice that 
he should kill her husband first, as this would leave some hope 
still of his winning Sita’s compliance. 


SITA CONTINUED 


Valmiki’s conception of Sita as the paragon of virtue, the nonparcil 
of her sex. 


A preliminary point—The sentiments about the unhappy fathers 
of girls (kanyapitrtva) uttered by Sita to Anasuya cannot be 
hers, but are Valmiki’s own reflecting ideas prevalent in his 
Own time, which the Poet indeed was rather fond of ascribing 
to generations long anterior to himself, e.g., Sumali, father 
of Kaikasi, and Maya, father of Mandodari. 


Janaka was not so terribly anxious about Sita, or he would not 
have instituted so hard a test for her suitors, 


Discussion between Rama and Sita regarding her going to the 
forest with him. 


Rama paints the terrors of the forest and says it is not fit for her. 
She pooh-poohs the dangers and says beasts will fear him and 
she is safe in his company. A sojourn in the forest has been 
predicted for her, and she has always longed for it. 


For the many maxims of worldly wisdom and of duty to elders 
which Rama imparts to her she has no ear. She says that her 
dharma is to follow her husband. Pushed to an extremity she 
ole she will rather end her life than live in the city without 

ama. 


Seeing that Rama is unmoved by her entreaties and her threat, 
she has recourse to taunts. ‘ My father mated me with a woman 
in a man’s form.’ ‘To think of your handing me over to 
Bharata’s care! Why, it’s the sort of thing a dancer (sailusha) 
does !’ 

That Sita should be found fault with, as she has been by learned 
commentators, for her bold speech to her husband on this 
Occasion, betrays narrow-mindedness, She was a Kshatriya, 
high-born and noble, and was entitled to say these things, which 
the Poet with marvellous skill has brought together in one Sarga 
(II. 30) and put into her mouth. And seeing how women are 
usually kept down, repressed, all honour to her, we say, for 
having given utterance to her high sentiments ! 


Why, what did Rama himself say ? He gave way to her wholly, 
gracefully. No trace of reluctance or of disapprobation of 
Sita’s taunts and reproaches ! ‘I know now what high courage 
you possess. I go to the forest because of my parents’ order 
which may not be neglected. I have made up my mind that 
you shall go with me. Be my partner in all that I have to do 
in the forest.’ 


_ Whereupon Sita got ready for the forest, giving away her 


POssessions, 
LECTURE XXVI 


SITA CONTINUED 


The happiest period of Sita’s life was her first twelve or thirteen 
years’ sojourn in the forest. 
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We take up the tale after Sumantra’s departure. With Guha’s 
assistance the exiles cross the broad Ganges. When (after 
a visit to Bharadvaja) they come to the swift-flowing Jumna, 

ama and Lakshmana improvise a craft for themselves. We 
are not to suppose that to Lakshmana fell all the drudgery ; 
Rama had his fair share of the toil too in the forest. 


Sita salutes Syama, the great banyan tree, and they march on to 
Chitrakuta. 


Pretty and pleasing touches by the Poet regarding Sita and 
regarding Lakshmana’s solicitude for her comfort and enjoy~ 
ment. ‘The'zest with which Sita entered into her new life. 


Rama’s devout ways—utterance of sacred mantras (* sutramana é 
and ‘ devim navam’) at the crossing of the Ganges ; punctilious 
performance of purificatory ceremonies on completion of the 
hut at Chitrakuta (‘ vastu homa’ and ‘ vaisvadeva Zin 


The popular fallacy that Lakshmana went without food and sleep 
for fourteen years (and thereby fulfilled the condition required . 
for killing Indrajit) exposed. : 


Sita vowing offerings to the river-goddesses would seem to have 
had the weakness of her sex in this respect. ; 


Glimpses of forest life. Meat-eating. Perfect happiness in 
~ Chitrakuta. . | 


Then. after Bharata had come and gone, and when the exiles 
entered Dandaka. 


Viradha seizes the brothers and carries them off; Sita offers 
herself as a ransom as it were, which shows her compelete: 
self-effacement. 

Then follow visits to holy hermitages. 


On the eve of the departure from Sutikshna’s, Sita, handing their’ 
respective weapons to the brothers takes occasion to rémon- 
strate with Rama on the incompatibility of his following. 
Kshatriya dharma in the forest whither he had come to lead. 
an ascetic’s life, and voices her misgivings. Sita is often blamed. 
for this, but the censure is due to ignorance. What is Rama’s: 
reaction ? He not only takes her admonition in good part, 
but commends her for it. 

Would that wives were fit to advise and admonish us, and that 
we were willing to listen ! 

Sita’s story of ‘The Rishi and his Sword’ has a moral for these’ 
latter days: if you want peace, disarm all the nations ! 


Another important incident in connection with which Sita’s con- 
duct is called in question is when Maricha stimulating Rama’s- 
voice, cried ‘O Sita, O Lakshmana,’ and Sita drove Lakshmana 
away from Panchavati hermitage. Now, in the extremity in 
which Sita found herself any woman would act as she did in 
asking Lakshmana to go to his brother’s help. Her fears, and. 
her anger when Lakshmana_ refused to go were natural. All 
that we can say is that it would have been worthy of Sita if she 
had refrained from saying harsh things to Lakshmana. 


Rama, it must be remembered, blamed Lakshmana for leaving: 
his post of duty, not Sita for driving him away from it. 
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LECTURE XXVII 
SITA CONCLUDED 


Exit Lakshmana. Enter Ravana, in sanyasi. garb. Sita: 
receives the guest in due form. He praisesher. She is uneasy, 
both because she has to do the honours all by herself and because: 
she is anxious about Rama and Lakshmana. 


Ravana asks her about herself. In the account she gives, she 
refers incidentally to Lakshmana as a ‘dharmachari’ and. 
a ‘dridhavrata’, which shows that in speaking harshly: 
to Lakshmana she had no thought other than to force him to: 
obey her. 


Ravana declares himself and announces his evil intention. Stung 
by his wicked sentiments, she answers without hesitation or 
doubt. Her words were hot with anger and contempt. Trans- 
lation of her speech (III. 47). Remarks on its rhetorical and. 
vituperative tone. Not dramatic in form. Effect jejune. 

Ravana carries her off. Her presence of mind in casting off her 
ornaments among the monkeys in Risyamuka. 

The torments to which Sita was subjected in captivity in the asoka 

- grove. Translation of her soliloquy in V. 28 ; literary merits. 
of the passage as contrasted with III. 47. Some tit-bits— . - 


*Fire of chastity *—self-acting or to be directed ? Hanuman’s. 


remarks. Sita’s: own statement is that as she had no order from. 
_ Rama to defend herself she did not reduce Ravana to ashes. 
Tender .as she was in the extreme, we see her. breathing revenge 
on Lanka and cursing it. ie 
Again, we see her telling the Rakshasa women that she did not 
know Hanuman and that he must be a Rakshasa. Patent. 
falsehood this! Why did she utter it ? Because she thought 
_ Hanuman was in danger from Ravana. Had not Hanuman 
risked his life for her already ? Who could blame Sita ? Only 
Sita might have spared herself, because presently Hanuman 
proclaimed himself openly to all whom it concerned that he was. 
Rama’s messenger. 


While her falsehood was thus of no particular. avail, her prayers- 


certainly saved his burning tail ! 
Trijata’s dream, followed by Sita’s promise of protection to the 
Rakshasa women if the dream came true. ey 
How she actually protected them from Hanuman’s wrath after 
Ravana was killed. Translation of her beautiful reply to 
Hanuman. 
The “ tragedy ’’ of Sita— 


Scene (i)—the most impressive and solemn in all the first six kandas- 
Rama’s repudiation of Sita on the charge of infidelity. Sita’s- 
reply translated, . 


Scene (7)—After the ordeal by fire and the re-union, and after 
an all too brief period of perfect bliss, Rama’s final abandon- 
ment of Sita to placate a censorious world. Sita’s touching: 
farewell to Lakshmana in Uttara 48 translated. 


Scene (it)—Twelve years pass, and we have the final scene, 
not less tragic but transcending our experience. Sita is. called. 
upon to take an oath of purity. She calles upon Mother Earth 
‘a vindicate it. Mother Earth opens and receive Sita into her 

osom. 
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LECTURES ON THE RAMAYANA 


The key to Rama’s action seems to be his unflinching and 
inexorable pursuit of the highest ideals of his DHARMA in all 
circumstances whatsoever, the particular dictate of that dharma 
in this case being the maintenance of the honour of his family, 
however harsh and inhuman it might appear. 


LECTURE XXVIII 
KALKEYI 


This talk deals at length with 


(1) the unscrupulous use by Kaikeyi of her power over 
Dasaratha to wring from him a two-fold promise, to 
banish Rama to the forest forthwith for fourteen years, 
and in his room to crown Bharata yauvaraja ; 

(2) the staggering renunciation by Bharata of these wicked 
works of hers. 


The main points made are : 

Kaikeyi a most unlovely character, her name a by-word for 
iniquity. 

The only redeeming feature was the affection that she bore to 
Rama and the affection that she drew from him. 


Like mother, like daughter—Sumantra’s story of her mother’s 
repudiation by Asvapati. 


Her haughty and contemptuous treatment of the senior queen 
and the other-wives of the king. 


The devilish cunning and cruelty with which she ensnared the 
old king in her toils. 


A rehabilitation of Dasaratha— 


But the common belief, voiced at the time, and prevalent through 
the ages, that Dasaratha was wrought upon by Kaikeyi’s spells 
and charms, and that in yielding to her demands he was a slave 
to Kama, is a fallacy. In this respect, the opinion expressed 
by Ramain II. 53, where he refers to his father as a ‘ kamatma’ 
and holds him up as a warning, has moulded the judgement 
of posterity. The verdict is quite wrong all the same. What 
held the old king as in a vice was not his infatuation for Kaikeyi 
but the promise that he had made to her in days gone by. The 
Poet makes this abundantly clear. Dasaratha himself for 
instance dreaded that what as a satyavrata he could in no way 
escape doing would be censured by the world as a dotard’s 
doing so, notorious was his uxoriousness. His out and out 
repudiation of Kaikeyi when once he discovered her wickedness 
and her treachery to Rama is irrefragable proof that it was 
not to please her or under charm that he decreed Rama’s 
banishment, 


Her calculated lie to Sumantra ; her lie to Rama. 


Why she did nothing to send for Bharata as promised by her to 
Rama is a puzzle. ‘ 


Remarkable interview between her and Bharata. 


Strikes one as not perfectly natural. What its inner meaning 
may be is a puzzle again. 


Two changes noticeable in Kaikeyi as we study her character : 


(¢) Her affection for Rama was genuine and steady. It was 
not easily dislodged from the mind, not till Manthara 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LECTURES xxix 


Painted to her in lurid colours the fate that would. 
overtake ; 


(2) Bharata—banishment, nay death, at the hands 
of:‘Rama ; 

(6) herself—whom Kausalya would not be slow to 
revenge herself upon for past insults. 

(ti) When Bharata disowned her doings: and condemned. 
her outright and she saw how her works had turned. 
to bitterness and ashes, she was truly and deeply 
humbled. The Poet does not Say in so many words. 
that Kaikeyi repented, but her actions show a contrite 

‘Spirit. | } 

(2) She who had proudly defied the whole world. 
and driven Rama to the forest, meekly, 
nay gladly, joined Kausalya and Sumitra 
when they went with Bharata to Chitrakuta 
to fetch Rama back from the forest. 

(6) She on whose face there was not the slightest 
change of hue or softening of look when the 
exiles were departing was in choking sobs. 
with the other queens when Rama refused 
to return to the city. 

(c) When Rama returned from his exile and hec 
son made rendition of the kingdom to him, 

_ she was sincerely delighted. ii, 
One likes to think of this reformation in Kaikeyi as a proof of the 
tremendous power of Rama’s character. . 


439-440 Aa between Kausalya and Sumitra to be dealt with next, Sumitra 
is developed spiritually better, and her- sayings and sentiments 
challenge our notice. 


LECTURE XXIX’ 
KAUSALYA AND SUMITRA 


441-445 Rama tells his mother of his banishment. She complains of 
Kaikeyi and her oppression and ‘asks Rama to take her with 
him. Lakshmana offers to fight for Rama, but Kausalya, 
good woman, does not approve. She asks Rama to remain 
behind and protect her, and threatens prayopavesana. Rama 
charges her upon oath to give him leave. She still forbids, 
and there ensues an altercation between Rama and Lakshmana 
upon Fate. When Kausalya insists that she will go to the 
forest with him, Rama in the plenitude of his faith in Dharma 
takes it upon himself to preach it ona high level. When he 
teaches his mother her duty, she is brought to her senses sOme- 
what, and says she will stay behind. When Rama drives his 
lesson home, she again rebels, the poor lady in her distressd': 
condition swinging this way and that. It is not till after another 
sermon from Rama that she learns her duty and yields. 


445-446 Her elaborate ceremonies in which she is well ,versed, and the 
famous benediction she pronounces on Rama, | 
446447 Rama taking leave of his father commends his mother to him, 


447-448 When Sita takes leave of Kausalya, the latter praises pativratya 
to her daughter-in-law, and condemns women generally, 


Reference to a tirade against women by Agastya in III, 13, 
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Remarks on the uncharitable and unwarranted imputations against 
the sex in the Ramayana. 


It is refreshing to turn to Sumitra. Her injunction to Lakshmana. 
Kausalya’s miserable wail, and Sumitra’s grand consolation to 
her, both translated. 

The great difference between Kausalya and Sumitra. The younger 
queen more self-possessed, more understanding, is seen at the 
very peak of her wisdom in these scenes. 


When Sumantra returns and delivers the message of the exiles, 
we have a distressing scene; Kausalya taunts the old and 
‘stricken monarch ; rubs salt into his wound. 


Again we see her reproaching Dasaratha, Her speech and 
Dasaratha’s reply both translated. 


Then when the poor old king made anjali to her, Kausalya realised 
how wrong and thoughtless she had been, caught his joined 
palms, placed them.on her head with reverence, and became 
thoroughly penitent. 

Midnight. Dasaratha recalls a jpast misdeed of his—the killing 
of a boy of blind aged hermits. Kausalya and Sumitra fall 
asleep, and the king passes away. 

When Bharata arrives, Kausalya at once accuses him. Contrast 
Kaikeyi’s fencing and beating about the bush. 

Bharata invokes the most awful curses on himself in vindication 
of his innocence. 

Once more we see Kausalya peaitent. 

Pathetic and tender scenes witnessed in Chitrakuta. 


Kausalya speaks to Sumitra of her son’s devotion to Rama and 
says that Lakshmana will no longer have menial duty to 
perform as Rama will return to the city. 

Her grief at sight of the offerings of ingudi cake made by Rama 
and Lakshmana to their departed father. : 


Her fond and touching greeting of Sita. 


LECTURE XXX 
PATTABHISHEKA 


A coronation ceremony is mentioned four times in the Ramayana— 
Rama’s coronation as  heir-apparent, which miscarried ; 
Sugriva’s ; Vibhishana’s double coronation, symbolical on this 
side of the ocean, real in Lanka after Ravana’s death ; and the 
grand coronation of Rama. 


Certain features that distinguish these— 


Waters were brought from seas and rivers and sacred places for all. 
Monkeys available for this service fetched them at short notice 
in all but the first case. That they were ready for the abortive 
coronation shows that the cunning old king must have had them 
brought in advance of the public announcement he made of 
his intention. Query : what became of these waters ? 

Sixteen radiant maidens in attendance at Sugriva’s coronation 
as adhiraja’ of the monkeys. We notice that only eight were 
provided for Rama’s coronation as yauvaraja. 
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Sugriva was bathed by friends of his own race, the great monkey- 
chiefs; whereas Lakshmana took the leading part in Vibhishana’s 
double coronation. 

Brahmans would appear to have been called in to officiate at 
Sugriva’s coronation, 

Neither Sugriva nor Vibhishana had a queen crowned along 
with him. Sita was the only one to be crowned with her 
husband, and that only when he was crowned in full sovereignty. 


The grand coronation of Rama and Sita— | 


Remarkable parallelism in the circumstances in which Bharata 
offered the throne to Rama in Chitrakuta (II. 105) and those 
in which he invited Rama to occupy it after the latter’s return 
from exile (VI. 131): translation of Bharata’s address on the 
later occasion. : : 


Rama resumes ‘ civilization’; the Poet’s curious silence_about 
Satrughna’s bath ; similar omission of his name in the Chitra- 
kuta parleys (II. 103. 32). 


Rama’s monkey allies all assume human form for the occasion ; 
in the war in Lanka, by express command of Rama they had 
retained their own monkey form. 


Description of the actual ceremonies of the coronation, 


Discrepancy between the accounts in Yuddha kanda and in Uttara 
kanda touching the termination of the festivities. In Yuddha 
Sita presents a garland to Hanuman; in Uttara Rama does 
this. Which is better, Sita’s hand giving the ‘ hara *, or Rama 
binding it on the neck ? 

No warrant in the text for the traditional belief that the * kuladhana’ 
given to Vibhishana at the leave-taking was the image of Ranga- 
natha worshipped by the Ikshvaku family ; it refers simply 
to the kingdom of Lanka, 

The captains and the kings depart, Each goes to his several 
home—as a body is sorry to part ! 


Epilogue 


May Rama and Sita sit for ever enthroned in our hearts | 
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FIRST LECTURE * 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Never before in my life have 
I felt'so nervous at the beginning of a talk as I do today, The 
causes are many. One or two of them I must indicate. The 
first is my sense of utter d:ffidence for the task I have under- 
taken, The second is the nature of the audience that I have 
which frightens me out of my wits. The third is the exaited 
nature of the subject-matter upon which it is difficw:t even 
for the most original minds to say anything like what may he 
new. But, I am upheld by the traditional reflection that when 
a man talks of subjects like the Ramayana, it does not matter 
how inadequate his ability may be; those that come to listen 
come with hearts ready to be influenced, willing to be touched 
and, therefore, always in a condition to overlook deficiencies 
and errors, however serious they be. Besides, there is the 
thought that I am talking to Mylapore, to people who are 
known to me very well and from whom I am entitled to expect 


- not only sympathy but unstinted indulgence. 


I am not going to deal with the Ramayana in the spirit 
of a critical scholar. Questions of its date, of the historicity 
‘of Sri Rama, ‘of the nature of the authorship, single ofr 
-multiple, of the various forms that the story has taken where 
it has travelled—and it has travelled widely, of how far 
Valmiki was indebted to others for the outline and the details, 
and whether the version as we have it today is authentic and 
may be considered as his in the main or whether, as some 
students maintain, we should reject as spurious considerable . 
parts of the story as it has come down to us, questions of 
these kinds are beyond my scope. And, there is a further . 
limitation which I should, at the outset, bring before you. by 
way of a confession, a limitation which many may consider 
inimical to the interest of my talks and absolutely cancelling 
any claim that I may have to your attention. Just listen to 
me in this part with all your charity alive and fully active. 
I shall not deal except today and by way of allusion to 
Sri Rama as a God. That is because not merely am I by 
my training not qualified to speak of Godhead—I retire 
in humility where such great questions are involved— 
but it appears to me that there is a way of studying 
the Ramayana with reverence, with adoration of the great 
qualities of the hero and heroine and with full appreciation of 
oe 
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the unparalleled influence that it has exerted in ages past 
and will exert for ages to come on the lives and character of 
our people. Every day that I read that epic my opinion 
gains s.rength that it is one of the greatest epics that ever 
were composed by man. I should call it the greatest epic, 
but I just shrink from that statement because I have no 
acquaintance with the originals of epics comparable to it in 
date and extent. There is no doubt, however, that it is one 
among the books that have influenced the hearts and the 
thoughts of whole peoples, not those only that have been 
ab'e to read it in the or:ginal or in translations but those 
unlettered millions of our country who have always been 
there, even during the pa!miest days of our culture, and who 
have merely heard the story told them either at home by 
father or mother or in the streets on public occasions by. 
those expositors who seem in some ways to be peculiar to 
our sacred land. : 3 | 


A story spread so wide amongst the people, known even 
to children, cannot be retold with any embellishment or with 
any hope of drawing unusual attention. I have no such 
ambition. But, am I being too much of a pessimist, am I being | 
a hopeless misreader of things around me, when I say—with 
a good deal of grief and’ sorrow—that, perhaps, the Ramayana 
is not quite as familiar to the younger generations that are 
coming up as it was to us of an older day ? Is it not true, alas, 
that great numbers of our youth at school and college are 
being brought up without adequate knowledge of the very 
springs of our G@ivilization and culture? Would it be an 
exaggeration if one expressed a fear that the young were not 
sufficiently familiar with the details of the story, with the high 
nature of the characters that have played parts in it, and with 
the greatness and splendour of the narrative which has come 
down to us in every vernacular of India as well as in Sanskrit ? 
Is it an exaggeration to say that a student of the Ramayana — 
not out of touch with its sanctity and its unequalled impor- 
tance to the study of our civilization can talk to an audience 
largely composed of the younger generation with some hope 
of profiting them ? I believe there is, and in the coming years 
there is going to be, a greater need than ever of our going 
back with reverent hearts to this most beautiful and moving 
of all stories in literature. No one would be mis-spending 
his time or the time of those that listen to him if he and they 
together dwell with fondness and with affection on the lives 


of Sri Rama and Sita and try to understand the circumstances | 


in which Dasaratha came to play the part which ‘s the 
beginning, the starting point, of this great storv. 
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Today, I intend only to touch on the light in which 
I regard this beautiful poem and shall speak to you about it. 
_ My idea in subsequent talks, if I have-the good fortune to go 
here again and address this audience or audiences similar to 
this, is to review the character of the great men and women 
that have played conspicuous parts in the story, taking up 
Sri Rama himself first. I do not know how long he will hold 
me, not in bondage—that he will hold me for ever, but, 
I mean, I do not know how many lectures I should give to the 
full unfolding of the manifold excellences of his character, . 
_ of the various aspects of his life that we should dwell upon © 
and never cease to dwell upon and of how as the years went 
on he prepared himself for the unique part he had to play, 
and how around him there were ranged characters of scarcely 
less importance, which sometimes ‘heightened his character, 
sometimes illustrated it and sometimes, if you will allow me 
to say so, glorified his character. Afterwards, I shall take 
up the life of that unparalleled heroine of all literature, Sita 
herself, whose name is a synonym for all the virtues of women 
in any land and of any time, a character which sometimes, 
I grieve to think is not, even amongst us, fully valued under 
the malign influence of a thought that however ‘great she 
might have been in origin, she took a place in a degraded sex 
and was, therefore, liable to the small imputations to which 
that sex is by a certain section of ‘ superior man’ amongst us 
condemned. Then we shall deal with the next one in impor- 
tance, Hanuman, and so on. It is now too early for me even. 
to prescribe the order in which I shall take up these characters. 

I do not believe for one moment, let me repeat it, I do 
not for one moment think that I shall tell you anything that 
you do not know or that you have not thought of before or 
that somebody has not suggested before to you. I much 
wonder, unless a man wishes to condemn himself as being © 
original for the sake of being. original, whether an Indian 
tak:ng up this kind of task can really Say anything or suggest 
anything which has not been discussed threadbare already. 
Once more, then, I shall by way of concluding this preface 
merely say that my willingness to expose my theughts to your 
examination must, I specially entreat you, be met on your part 
with a desire to listen to one who is no better than you in any 
way but means just to engage you for a while on this occupa- 
tion, than which it is difficult to imagine one that is more 
profitable either to the mind or to the soul. Moreover, often 
as you have heard these things before, you like to hear them 
again, I may tell you nothing special, but you may perhaps 
tell yourself at the end, “ Well, this gentleman is a good chap 
though he seems to know pretty little. He need not have 
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called us together just to listen to this. But it does not matter. 
After all we have heard about our Rama and no time is said. 
to be lost if spent that way.” ‘Look at me and receive what 
I say in that genuine spirit of charity. You all know the 
familiar saying that if you drop a:vessel into a huge body of 
water, the vessel can only take up its own measure. I can 
do no more, nor can you for that matter, We are all alike. 
Some people are very wise, When they study big books of 
- this kind, the thoughts that occur to them and the ideas that 
inspire them are of the most elevated character, having their 
roots in the Sastras and in the sacred.laws and make them 
more or less on a par with those or.ginal thinkers who laid 
the foundations in ancient times of our culture. From that 
grade to the grade of the ordinary student who brings only 
his own ignorance to the task, there is every grade of equip- 
ment and every grade of preparation, To each according to 
his capacity. cS . x 

Sometime ago, writing of my diffidence to a friend, 
I seemed to have said something like this: “Suppose you go 
to the Marina. There is the illimitable ocean spread out 
before us, witness to the majesty and incomprehensibility of 
Nature. On the shore you may have a poet thinking in 
rhapsodies of what he sees and the splendours that meet his 
vision. You may have a philosopher who will muse and, 
perhaps, reconstruct the very structure of the great thought 
that put those things together in space. You may have a 
pious man who simply takes his mind to the contemp’ation 
of the Great Being who made the ocean, the sky and alk 
things that revolve in etern:! Samsara. At the same time 
with these people of high quality, you may have children 
who merely take up the sands and throw them at each other. 
Each does his part.” I am like a child, just throwing a little 
sand at you—perfectly natural—and so, give me my place ; 
I am entitled to do what is according to my own nature. 
Can I see the ocean? Do not pity me, do not scorn me; 
I just do what I can; no one can-do more, All alike pay 
homage to the ocean,—the illimitable ocean—and I pay my 
homage too, ; ee Leth 

Now, then, for a word to indicate my attitude in these 
talks. Those of you—and I know you are amongst the 
majority—who believe in the origin of this story, i.e., who 
think that owing to the great oppression practised by 
Ravana on the Universe—not only on this earth but on the 
whole Universe—the Gods felt compelled to seek he!p of the | 
Almighty and the Almighty taking pity on the Universe 
came down in human form to put an end to the misery of 
the Universe, are fully entitled to believe it. Nothing that 
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I shall say, believe me, ‘nothing will Seay. you in that faith. 
That faith is not yours alone; it is there, taught in the book ; 
throughout the story Valmiki himself represents Sri Rama 
as an Avatar of God, and his great assistance in the story 
as, in a way subordinate to "him, Avatars too. I do not 
| believe, however often I read the story, that it is possible 
to effect a separation between the parts where the Poet 
alludes to Rama merely in his human character with human 
limitations, from those parts where he speaks of him as a 
God descended among men. Those who think that to the 
kernel of the story representing Sri Rama as a man 
subsequent ages added elements of divinity are only guess- 
ing, while the story itself, as it is told by Valmiki, has its 
foundation on this faith, and there is no m. ‘stake about it. 
I dare not question it ; it is there in so many p'aces. V2tmiki 
says in so many words that Sri Rama was God. but limited 
himself and came down amongst men to funct’on for a certain 
purpose in order to bring deliverance to a suffering Universe. 
But, what is the real significance to the understanding 
of the epic of this foundation of faith ? You all know that as 
in all literary criticism, in India too, the fundamental 
postulate is that an epic is a great work of art which is intend- 
ed expressly for the edification of man. If God: took shape 
amongst us as one of us, He did so for the purpose of ¢g ving 
us instruction how to live, how to prepare for our. parts in 
‘life, how to go through it. The epic is to be read with a 
view to benefit by its teaching, to draw at every turn lessons © 
of supreme value for the conduct and regulation of ourselves. — 
‘That much is clear. God as Rama was born in the royal 
family of Ayodhya in ord¢r that He and those associated 
‘with Him in various capacities may in their various ways 
exemplify and vindicate to us the very nature of earthly 
existence, If we do not read the poem with that object in 
view, we gain nothing by it, nothing whatever. Ladies, 
whether highly educated or absolutely illiterate, all take 
lessons from Sita’s story. How can they help it? “Sita did 
so and so. Although I may not do exactly alike, although 
I may fail most miserably, I must keep that ideal in view, 
I must never lose sight of what is right and proper as it is 
exemplified in that great life, specially for my benefit. For 
me, Sita and Rama lived and struggled and suffered so that 
I may be a better person than I was born,” each one of them 
Says to herself. If that is the case, it is worth our while to 
pay attention to the way in which these great characters 
grew up in the hands of the poet almost from the very birth 
until, during their long lives, they go through a variety of 
cireumstances and experiences on a scale vastly greater than. 
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what happens to us here. It seems to me that if a person 
read the poet in order that his soul may be edified, he wou'd 
find,—just give me your best attention—that that object 
would be best gained by fixing attention on the main - 
characters ag human beings that played their parts like human 
beings in circumstances that assail and confront human 
beings at every turn, If at any time or any part in the story — 
you say to yourself, knowing the fundamental fact and never 
being able to get away from it, “Oh! but he was a god; he 
could do anything ; she was a goddess and she could do any- 
‘thing ; all that has no application to me”, then, you miss the 
entire point of the story. Every single thing they did, every: 
single thing they said, aye, every joy and every grief they 
*fexperienced, they did, said and experienced in order that it. 
. may throw light upon your own life and give you strong, 
steady, firm, trustworthy guidance in the- trials that await 
you. If at any time you say, “ This is an impossible thing. 
God may do anything He pleased; He is omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, omni-penetrative ; how does it affect 
-me who am so unlike in every respect ?”’ If a person says that, 
he misses the whole story; he reads for nothing, he listens © 
for nothing at all, | | ees 
It appears to me, furthermore, that it is no act of impiety 
to study the Ramayana as an epic poem concerning human — 
beings. It is an act, on the other hand, which gives to 
Valmiki his own due, establishes him as a man who held 
in his mind—assuming that he was the one that wrote the 
story—a clear, fully-formed, full-blooded conception of men 
and women of superior ability and superior value to us, of 
superior moral stature. I would exhort you all to read the 
poem from this point of view. ; . 

_ What would you say, for instance, of a most captivating 
drama being played on the stage, characters dressed, every- | 
thing perfectly fitting each other and portraying the intended — 
parts beautifully and the whole drama being played on the 
highest level so as to make you forget everything else and 
throw your whole being into a study of the story and to 
make you identify yourself for the moment with the hero or 
the heroine, if all of a sudden, the hero flared up on the stage © 
and shouted, “Do not believe a word of what I am saying. 
I am only Subbu of the last house!” What would you say 
of characters that suddenly break out in the midst of the most 
exciting part of the story and ‘disenchant you like that, 
disturb the tenor of your thoughts and tell you, “ You are 
merely listening here to a part and witnessing a drama on 
the stage ; it is not real life. Do not vex yourself, therefore. 
Do not be bothered; it is only a play and the fellow who 
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plays the hero is the cook in so-and-so’s house!” Suppose 
somebody throws you off your mind in that way or the 
_ characters themselves say to one another what they would say 
in ordinary life,—then, you think that somebody has deprived 
* you by main force of a great spiritual possession at the time 
when you were watching a grgat event taking shape before 
you and identifying yourself with it, forgetting everything 
that actually will be when you go home, that actually was. 
before you went to the play. While you are there, you ~ 
expect the illusion to be perfectly maintained, Anything in 
_ the nature of.a jar irritates you beyond endurance, I do 
not say that you’ would be irritated by the commentators 
who say very often, “ Well, Sri Rama-over-plays his par as 
a mourner for his wife from,whom he is separated. Do 


not believe all this. He was only playing a part.” The _ 


commentator now and then says that. Occasionally, too, gods 


_.. and goddesses come down and witness the great scenes that : 


are being played. Let us say Sita is being carried away by 
Ravana. Supposing one of the gods said, “ That is right! 
The whole thing is developing according to plan. We want — 
this thing to happen, And it has happened”, what would. 
- you say ? | , ve ; , 

_ The Ramayana has been told to us times without. 
number. Every line of it has been scanned and commented 
upon minutely, not hundreds, not thousands but millions of 
times over. We have all conned every little thing in it, 
Nevertheless, somehow or other, in our mixed human nature, 
there is a tendency which we nourish to come again and 
yet again to the story, whether before breakfast or after siesta 
in the afternoon or midnight and it is time to be sleeping. 
At whatever time we go, to whatever place, whoever the 
expounder may be, somehow or other there is that in us which 
_ helps us to put aside all disturbing illusions, all the things that 

are calculated to take us away from the environment of the 
story itself even while our circumstances are such as to 
cause distraction for the time. A child crying or somebody 
falling ‘asleep on you and all the other things may be calling 
attention to the wretched world around you; but even so, 
somehow, there is in aH of us—provided we are Hindus by 
training and in spirit, an ability, what shall I call it, an almost 
non-human abi'ity to put aside those distractions and to remain 
under the influence of that illusion as though the whole thing 
were being enacted on the stage by men fully trained for 
the purpose amidst appoiniments of a first-class character 
which will produce and maintain the illusion at its greatest. 
We have that amongst us, Everyone of us has it and it is 
a marvel how we retain. it. 
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I should ask you always to put yourselves in that 
condition and remain in it whenever you read this great 
epic, The whole thing is done before you with a set purpose — 
and unless you help that purpose to fulfil itself in you, you 
read it for nothing. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
~way in which you open the book and read it. I take up the 
book anywhere and read it. To me Sri Rama is not divine. 
Nevertheless, the illusion is always there, in full force. 
I can throw myself heart and soul into the very essence of 
the story. When I read the book, I read that book and do 
nothing else; my whole mind is devoted to it. A hard- 
hearted man like me, I read it, and, strange to say, there is 
not a page which does not bring tears into my eyes! Any 
fine sentiment, any tender feeling, any affection between 
brother and brother, any re-union of beings that have been 
separated for a time, aye, any homage paid to friendship, to 
gratitude or to any of those eternal abiding virtues of human 
- character, brings tears into my eyes! I stop; I cannot go on, 
I have to wait and wipe my eyes and then go on. Why do 
I do that? A hardened man of the world, why do I do 
that 2? Why has it that effect on me? I suppose it is because 
deep down in my nature, going to strata which perhaps in 
my waking life I shall never touch, there is a spirit of the 
utmost reverence and affection for those great characters. . 
Why ? .Even if Rama and Sita were not of this land but were 
the hero and hero‘ne in an alien poem, I should feel probably 
not so very much affected but nearly as deeply. Human — 
nature is human nature ; whether nurtured here or in another 
land, it is just the same. | 

And that brings me to the main point of the lecture 
which I should like you to take away with you, viz., that 
the. divinity of Sri Rama need not be questioned fior a 
moment, no, I wish I can bring myself to believe it—but, 
I find as a matter of fact, that it is not essential to the 
understanding of the story or to profiting by the story, And, 
I can tell you without boasting that, perhaps, robbed as 
I am of that faith, I am able to get for the building up ‘of my 
own nature more from the Ramayana than many another 
student of that book who believes in the divinity of the — 
character but is not able for some reason or other to take 
in the real spirit in which the lives were lived. After all, — 
when you come to look at it, it seems to be this way. There 
is the great vault of the heaven above. We are all under it. 
‘We function under it. Our lives are ordered under it, We 
quarrel and fight, we kill each other, acquire and lose. We 
do so many things under this over-arching heaven. If thus 
the over-arching heaven enters into our lives, our doings and 
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sayings, shapes our character and regulates the details of 
our lives, it does so and who can question it? Whether 
I say that it does so or not, the fact is that it does. My belief 
does not affect it; my non-belief cannot abolish it. It is 
‘there, immutable, eternal unalterable by the thought of the 
individual. I may be a man of science, I may be a man of 
logic, I may be a naturalist-minded man, this, that or some- 
thing else; but, if there is: the influence of heaven on my 
life, though I may be ignorant of it, I cannot get away from 
it, It is there always, affecting everyone of my thoughts, 
giving shape: to everyone of my doings, however big or how- 
ever small, howeyer significant to other people or however 
devoid of value to others That which is done by me is 
‘subject to this eternal, immutable influence. So, if Rama 
and Sita and Hanuman had divinity in them, they had it. 
Everywhere, everywhere in the story, that influence is there 
and will be there. It is not possible, it is not scientific, it 
is not accurate, it is not sensib'e to say that Rama was divine 
in some of his acts and not divine in others, that Sita behaved 
only in some parts of her life [ke Lakshmi but that in some 
others she got out of her Lakshmi-hood by some strange device. 
-If divinity appertained to these characters, it did appertain, 
aye, and for ever. To try and separate some things in the 
Ramayana from other things in the same beok for the quality 
_ of beng especially marked by the divine influence or of being 
especially the symptom of divinity is, it seems to me, to show 
ignorance of the very fundamentals of the poem. The thought 
of divinity need not, therefore, affect your understanding of 
the poem. You may read the poem as an epic, as a great 
epic, that has influenced the whole lives of millions of people 
for generations upon generations. 

One word more, You all know—I need not elaborate 
it to an audience of this kind, but I will just remind you, 
I need only remind you—that even the theory of avatar 
philo:ophically stated applies to all human‘ty in one ‘sense, 
remote it may be and comprehended only by great students 
of our literature. In one sense, every single creature in this 
p’anet or elsewhere is merely an emanation from the one and 
only source of all life and the one and only cause of the 
Universe. In that wise, we'are all avatars; only, in us the 
divine element is not nearly so prominent as in the case of 
some others. It is a question only of degree, a question, as” 
it were, only of the proportion of time and proportion of 
events in which the divinity plays its part. That, really and 
properly considered, is what distinguishes one man from 
another. In a great man, the divine or super-human element 
manifests itself oftener, more clearly and to better purpose 
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than in the case of a comparatively ill-developed man. That. 
is why they speak sometimes of the evolution of souls. 
Some souls are developed more than others on a higher’ 
plane and, therefore, in them it is possible for us to see and 
in their writings and speeches it is possible for us to hear - 
more often the note of divinity than in the case of other 
people not so fortunate or so far advanced in evolution as — 
they, Sri Rama, if you will allow me for a moment to talk. 
of him —I cannot pretend to keep Rama from you any 
longer—was an embodiment of the great virtues of human | 
character. Hear him speak, see him do things, have any- 
_ thing to do with him, come under his influence; you cannot 
escape the touch of divinity. That is why a study of his 
life is more profitable to us from the point of view of the 
soul than the study of the life of other heroes. 3 
Lives of other peoples are not without instruction too. 
Less evolved characters there always have been. | For’ 
instance, it is the function of poets and novelists and others- 
of sorts to create for our benefit, out of their superior | 
knowledge and superior creative power, characters whom it- 
is worth our while to study, to make them function upon a- 
stage where human circumstances prevail, so that from these - 
imperfect characters living in very imperfect conditions and 
created so as to dwell in our imagination by men of imper-- 
fect development in authorship,—even these characters, 
I say, we do not read of without some profit. You take the: 
novels of our greatest writers. They are not without benefit 
to us unless we read them as we play cards. But to those 
that study these great and moving books, with their hearts 
working on them, with their minds playing on them, and 
deriving at every stage something of value to their own 
building up, to them, all these books, like Jean Valjean, for” 
instance, are of immense educational and spiritual value, I am. 
mentioning this just for the purpose of enforcing this point 
that even if a hard-hearted man, intellectually well-trained 
and merely prepared to learn and improve,—even if such a 
man came to study the Ramayana and took it up only as 
a great poem written with a great purpose by a great man,— 
even if one did that one would profit immensely, We all 
do much more; we all value the Ramayana not merely as an: 
epic poem but as a poem that has gone to the shaping ‘ef 
the whole of India’s history. It is that which charges that 
epic and the Mahabharata and other books of that nature 
with the deepest instructional value to us.and we shall do 
well, therefore, with our minds attuned to the gathering: of 
these spiritual lessons, to pay attention to the great characters, 
Sri Rama, Sita, Hanuman and the others, as they slowly” 
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evolve. For, it is possible for us to see a certain evolution 


_. even of these characters, It is not as if they were born so. 


Sri Rama was no doubt God. But he came into the world. 
_ like a child, was brought up like a child; a great teacher took. 
hm in hand, taught him everything, taught him archery,. 
taught him fighting, taught him the things of the world, taught 
him the great meanirig and the purpose of the rivers and 
mountains and sacred places and the inner meaning of sacri- 
fices. So it was that Rama grew under Visvamitra. 
Visvamitra is no small man though I have never ceased ‘to: 
blame Valmiki for dismissing him so abruptly at the end 
never to meet him again. What a part Visvamitra played 
Just think of that! A man who had the making of the whole 
of Sri Rama’s character, who taught him not merely tapas, 
yajna, the daily sacriffces, prayers and all that but, the very 
art of war; a man who made Sri Rama what he was, who 


took Rama in hand in his plastic childhood, gave him shape: 
and fitted him for the greatest part played by anyone,—a man. 
of that type to be dismissed so summarily ! Was it fair I ask, 
of the Poet ? I think it is a sudden exit, not to be tolerated. 
So Rama grew in family life, under father and mother’ 
and under, like any of us, a step-mother, who had human 
frai'ties, unfortunately. He had his difficulties of -a joint 
family. You see how he went through them all in a story 
full of the tenderest pathos and the most moving emotions. 
You must study. the character of Rama. ; e 
__. Generally speaking, when there is a very highly developed. 
character in-a book, when you have a Sri Rama, critics of | 
the modern day tell us: “ Oh, Sri Rama! He is an uninspir-- 
ing character, What is there in him?. He is a monster of 
perfection. -Before you turn the hundredth page, you can 
. Say exactly what he will say or what he will do next. He 
will do the right thing, the proper thing, and what must be 
done, He is not like us; he does not belong to us.” When 
in any book, a character is painted and portrayed almost 
perfect, the critic is very impatient. He says, “I want a man. 
of flesh and blood like me, a fellow who is subject to the 
some temptations, who wants to eat well, who must have 
first-class coffee in the morning, a human being like me, who 
goes through life struggling like me, pinched, pressed, tortured,. 
as most of us are. I want to know how a great man comes 
out of that all. That is a great.man, who, going through 
the mill, undergoing my experiences, suffering my sufferings, 
enjoying my joys, still comes out top, overcoming all those 
handicaps and limitations, showing in his fullest develop- 
ment the grandeur of human character, approaching the 
_ divinity from which he came and I came and you came, too. 
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That is what we want,” such critics say. “We want a man 
who is not a superman; that has no value to us. We want 
a man essentially human in his feelings, in his outlook on 
life, in his struggles and triumphs. We want him to be 
human, and being human, to triumph over his human. 
limitations, develop his divinity, and in the end establish 
himself in the throne of human hearts as King, unsurpassed.” 
Sri Ramachandra than whom there is no better as husband, 
as son, as king, as man, we see him growing up, That is 
the beauty of the Ramayana. The man who reads the 
Ramayana thinking that from the beginning he is dealing 
with:God, will get nothing out of it. You must read the 
story as a human story, lived among human beings by a 
human being, and, then, Oh, what rich treasures there are. 
of wisdom in it! 3 ae 

I do not know how Jong I will take over Sri Rama. 
But however often we dwell on him, however long we 
deal with him, in whatever way we understand him, his 
lif comprehending all other lives, playing its part in the © 
shaping of every other incident, will be full of lessons. By 
way of preparation, as it were, I may tell you that I shall beg 
you to deal with Rama not as a man in whom there was 
all .knowledge, all propriety, all virtue, from the very — 
beginning, unfailing till the very end—that is not the way 
to read his life—but, as a man who struggled, who was 
tempted, who had his weaknesses—do not be surprised ; 
I am not committing any defamation or any blasphemy ; he 
had his weaknesses—who put them down, overcame them, 
-surpassed them all. It is only as we shall study Rama in 
that light that we shall get the richest treasure of wisdom from 
this great epic which I shall venture to study with you in our 
future talks. ways: 
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With deep salutations to the audience. Ladies and. 
gentlemen! For a man like me who wishes to keep close to 
Valmiki’s text, it is a disadvantage not to be able to quote 
from memory. In my experience, I have scarcely met an 
expositor of the Ramayana who is unable to reel off verses 
without any help. In that respect, as in others, I am unusual. 
If I want to refer to any verses, I sha'l be obliged to read. 

The four brothers were born within a few hours of one 
another and there was not, therefore, any occasion for making 
differences between them on account of age. But in the 
Ramayana, seniority is established carefully and as between 
Bharata and Lakshmana it also becomes a matter of some 
little dispute. Valmiki even says that they were all alike 
except that Rama had a different complexion from the rest. 
Sometimes he uses the same adjective with reference to 
them. But, from the beginning the superiority of Sri Rama 
is placed .beyond all doubt. In all respects, he was | 
unapproached even by his brothers. : : 

In the beginning, the great qualities of the family are 
described under the heads of appearance, learning, conduct, 
ski'l of various kinds and so on I need not refer to eta. 
They were, except for small differences among each other, 
without rivals in the rest of the world. The Poet specially 
refers to their character. He speaks of their devotion to 
the truth and to the interests of the subjects. He, especially, 
speaks of their feelings, their unaffected feelings, of reverence 
towards elders, mentioning the parents by pre-eminence. 
That, of course, confers a unique distinction on this family. 
But I think, as students of Indian history and of history in 
general and as students who are aware of the fortunes of 
royal families, we must take it as a very special good fortune 
of this Ikshvaku family that, although there were four 
brothers, there were no rivalries among them, no attempts 
to pass one another, no feeling at any time of close competi- 
tion in any respect. If we think for a moment of the children 
of even wealthy families well known to us, we can appreciate 
the unique character of this particular fami ly. 

The Poet plunges at once into the attempts of the old 
King to get the boys married, although they were just fifteen 
or over. And as he was consulting his ministers and precep- 
tors. there enters the famous Rishi, Visvamitra, King 
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Dasaratha seems to have had a fatal defect of promising in 
haste and repenting at leisure. He did that in this case. 
When Visvamitra appeared on the scene, he greeted him with 
the warmest of welcomes and offered to do anything he 
wanted in an access of devotion; leaving no loophole for him- 
seif. Visvamitra fixed him down and was not s!ow to state 
his demand. He said he was performing a yajna which was 
threatened by two rakshasas and their followers, Maricha and 
Subahu. The two rakshasas themselves, the rishi was careful 
to explain, were the instruments of King Ravana of Lanka. 
When King Ravana was unable to do mischief himself, he 
must have been deputing these two men under him, Dasaratha 
2+ once offered his own services and said, “I am not unfamiliar 
th tactics of war. I will come and stand by you instead of 
my son.” When the name of Ravana was mentioned, Dasa- 
ratha trembled all over; the poor man drew back. He said, 
“75 is not the sort of chap whom I would care to meet.” And 
then,—I ought to point out that the Poet shows one of his great 
qualities here,—he puts into the mouth of the King, under the 
influence, no doubt, of fear and hesitation, passages of great 
rhetorical merit. You know one of the devices of ancient and 
modern rhetoricians is repetition of phrases that are either. 
high-sounding or happy in their making-up. There are two 
expressions which Dasaratha uses freely: #4. wa aqvafa', 
+a ateqifa gana’. These he repeats five or six times in a 
manner which impresses us as coming from the poor man’s 
distressed heart. Visvamitra, no doubt like himself, got 
thoroughly excited and said he would go away. He uses an 
ironical expression: ‘ You remain in this place ruling your 
kingdom with your well-known capacity to fulfil promises.” 
With that slightly sarcastic cut he is about:to depart. when 
Vasishtha intervenes with his great authority and, instructing 
Dasaratha in the special characteristics ‘of the visitor advises © 
the King most earnestly to fall in with his wishes. Dasaratha 
agrees and by way of complying with the demand, says the 
Poet, sends for Sri Rama and Lakshmana. We have got to 
notice that Visvamitra did not ask for Lakshmana, He hardly 
mentioned the name. But, apparently, in that family it was 
impossible to th'nk of Sri Rama without at the same time 
thinking of Lakshmana too. That was no subtle thought in 
the case of Dasaratha, When he thought of sending Sri Rama, 
i knew Lakshmana would go too; so, he sends for both of 
em 

At this point it would be well if I drew your attention 

to a phrase which for its beauty and expressiveness is hardly 


1, 1°20; 4, 6, 9, 11,. 12. Do 90. 25 86s. 
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equal'ed. This is the way in which the Poet describe the 
relation between Sri Rama and Lakshmana, He says “ Laksh- 
_ mana is like a second life to Sri Rama, only he functions out- 

Side Sri Rama’s body.” Sometimes he uses the two phrases 
together and that is extraordinary. The Poet seems to be very 
, fond of it himself and he uses it frequently. 


areata ia ferent centt oferada: | 
Uae wlHAey wrgereser fara: 1 


aafrreea umerft ate: | 
wean oferarrat afg: srr xavaT: 1 


a a aa faat fast SAT FRITH: 
qeaaqarriaaeaa a fe t fart I. 18. 27-9 


“Sri Rama cannot sleep without Lakshmana nor would 
he eat anything sweet unless Lakshmana partook of it to...” 


wet fg gratedt qrat arfs uaa: 
aad Todtsafs awaq: cferead 1 18. 30 


“Tf ever Sri Rama went out hunting, Lakshmana would be at 
his back with drawn bow.” In the Aranyakanda, Surpanakha, - 
in describing her adventure with the brothers to Ravana, uses 
that expression. In fact, Surpanakha’s behaviour is extra- 
ordinary. Though when she was with them she was not 
particularly truthful or respectful, when she describes the 
brothers and the wife to her master and brother, she is exceed- 
ingly truthful. She describes them in language of genu'ne 
appreciation, gives them their true character without any 
deduction. Even Sita she describes as extraordinary charm, 
though she offered when talking to Sri Rama to take the place 
of “that deformed woman”. About Lakshmana she says. 


“crreg afertt arg: ” III. 34. 13 
In the Yuddhakanda, when one of Ravana’s informers Suka, 
describes Lakshmana to him, he uses the same expression : 
‘crrea aferott arg: fred srt afeeac:’ VI. 28. 25 


When Lakshmana lies on the ground rendered breathless by 
Ravana’s sakti and Sri Rama laments over his body, the Poet 
says: 

—wrearat erat zseat fra smo afeeacy | 
Sad Agatfasel eqraaireqcrag: 1) VI. 102. 9 
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I am mentioning these various uses of the expression only to: 
show that Valmiki, like other poets, is fond of repeating 
expressions that have been given a happy form. | 


In another place, Sri Rama himself says to Lakshmana 
when his. crowning as the Yuvarajah yet seemed probable: © 


seat At wat ada Mati a AMAT 
fetta asaeata arfed areaferat i HW. 4. 45 


“This great access of fortune that has come to me,” he says, 
“T am going to share with you, It is not for me exclusively. 
It is yours as wel. For, to me, you are fetta:  Aeacreay. 
Again, Sri Rama s2ys: ) 
aifaa asea wrriecataeets zusaneifa Fl: 
gifra a fg ued a aeihaaag i Y..4, 44 


“Jf T wish these things at any t-me, it is not so much on 
my own account as that you may share them with me.” 
Identification of that kind between brothers in a royal fami y, 
who may be either. proclaimed or covert rivals in ordinary 
life, is something out of the common. In fact, the. affect.on 
and the’bond between these two brothers parallel only 
by the affection and the bond between the other two brothers | 
ig so unique in story or in fab)e that it would be necessary for 
us to dwell on if exclusively at one of our meetings. Today 
I do not mean to do more than just to say that it is unique 
and that for several reasons it is worth our while to pursue 
this relationship as it was displayed time after time in the mosi 
wonderful manner in the story. At present, you will, perhaps, 
allow me to pass on to another point that is noteworthy. As 
I am keeping close to Valmiki’s text, you will allow me now 
and then to refer to the Poe‘’s peculiarities when they rise 
above the page, as it were, and strike your notice. . 


Lakshmana was so much 2 part of Sri Rama and the fact, 
apparently, was so well known to everybody that, as the story 
develops from sarga to sarga and Sri Rama and Lakshmana 
under the guidance of Visvamitra go through various adven- 
tures, observing great vows and Jearning great things and 
adding to their knowledge of everything, we find, curiousiy 
enough, that Visvamitra, who did not inv'te L?kshmana. takes 
notice of him on'v very rarely. Tf he ta'ks to them, he only 
says, ‘Rama, Raghava’ addressing the elder brother. It would | 
be uncharitable to assume that he did not like the presence of 
Lakshmana or that he wished ‘intentionally to ignore him. 
I suppose in his mind too, as in the minds of everybody e'se, 
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to speak to Rama was to speak to the other brother too, You 
need not specially have a form of address for it, As he gives 
them instruction in various matters, he mentions Rama and 
not Lakshmana except once or twice and that when he uses. 
the dual number. Even when he taught them the great twin- 
mantras of Bala and Atibala, he taught them to Sri Rama. The 
commentator, hard put to it to explain the matter, says that 
Lakshmana is also included in the word Rama by Upa- 
lakshana, the Sanskritic equivalent for one of the forms of 
the English figure of speech, synecdoche. When Sri Rama is 
mentioned, Lakshmana is also included in it. Another com- | 
mentator giving this explanation adds as an alternative, if 
some of you should be displeased with it, perhaps, that having 
learnt it directly from Visvamitra, Sri Rama taught it to 
Lakshmana later on privately. But, one way or another, it. 
is noteworthy how Lakshmana, by himself no small or mean 
person, is in the story treated as if he were in physical body 
as in functions and characteristics only a part of Sri Rama. 


Now, I come to another point in the development of the 
story as to Rama’s character. On this point I shall have to 
- dwell at some little length and quote frorf the text. 
Sri Rama and Lakshmana received their first baptism in 
bloody war when they met Tataka in her own forest known: 
as Tatakavana. Here again it is noteworthy that Visvamitra.,. . 
when he stated his troubles to the old King, mentioned only 
Maricha and Subahu as his tormentors. He carefully omitted 
the name of Tataka. Why he did is a guess to which we: 
may give a moment’s attention but it is a guess only. Not 
that she was not disturbing the yajna, for one of the epithets 
that Visvamitra applies to her later on is aafaeaney. I. 26. 22. 
She was also tormenting. Nevertheless, if he did not 
mention her to King Dasaratha when he applied for help, it 
can be accounted for in this way: Visvamitra knew that the 
King would not readily consent to give Sri Rama and that he 
would have to state his case as attended with as little danger 
as possible. To go and tell Dasaratha at once, “Besides these 
two people, there is the she-devil, Tataka, whom ‘also 
Sri Rama will have to dispose of ” would be, perhaps, to have 
added to his difficulties. For, in those days as in these, even 
a case-hardened warrior hesitated to take the life of a woman. 
Visvamitré knew that there was no putting this woman out 
of action except by the extreme step of taking her life. To 
have told the old King, “ Well, I am taking your son and ask- 
ing him the first thing in his military career to kill a woman ” 
-wotld perhaps be to have made his application in an impossible 
court, I guess, therefore, that that was why he kept this 
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fact from Dasaratha although it must have been coming up 
to his own consciousness every minute he was talking to the 
old King. 


Before he meets Tataka, Visvamitra warns Sri Rama 
“ This is a tricky woman,” Visvamitra tells him, ‘‘ Do not show 
any softness to her, Kill her: that is the only thing to do 
with her. And, do not hesitate. Do not be squeamish because 
she is of the wrong sex.” Visvamitra further says, “ People 
like you, who are Princes and have the first duty to protect 
your subjects from harm, cannot afford to have these small 
scruples conflicting with it, If it is necessary to kill a-woman, 
_ kill a woman, and this is one such. I warn you beforehand. 
me not show Ghrina to her.” »” 


TUATHA FT TOT ETOBTLOTA 

QTaT AT Fay at weet CHAT AAT 
USTATTATATATAT TT: AAT TT: | 

omat wie weet TH Gea a frag 1 25. 18-19 


Sri Rama takes this injunction in good part. For, the 
Rishi had taken care to quote precedents also. He had said, 
“Do not suppose I am asking you to be the first king in the — 
world to go and kill'a woman. Great beings have done it 
before you. Indra killed Manthara, while Maha Vishnu 
himself killed the wife of Bhrigu. And, then, take this man 
Parasurama; he killed his mother. With these precedents 
and othes, you ought to have no scruple.” We have got to 
take note of the fact that at the first Mush, Sri Rama took 
it in good part. ' “ My father when he gave me to you,” he- 
said, “ enjoined me to follow you and to obey you, to do what- 
ever you bade do without hesitation. My father.is a great 
King and you are a great Rishi and my RreteDiOn Why 
am I going to say ‘No’?” 


ag fagaa: aeat areata weratfar: | 
acfrerttit q WaeeiearaaaMAy tl I. 26. 4 


Sri Rama says it is a great duty and he will kill Tataka - 

a azz: | Having said that, a few moments later, when Tataka 
appeared before him, AE FS his conscious smote him. His 
inborn instincts re-appeared. He says to Lakshmana, “ Look at 
this terrible woman, Weak people who see her merely will die. 
But, look here, she is a woman. I am not going to forget 
that fact. Theronly thing that is wantec ig that Visvamitra 
should be free of her trouble. I will take care that she is 
(in our modern military language) immobilised. I will 
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prevent her from doing him harm. Let us take pie Hen. hand, 
the lobes of her ears, deform her and send her away: she 


_ wil be harmless.” So, by an arrow he cut off her arms. 


Lakshmana, not wishing to be behindhand, sent another arrow 
and cut off her ears and the tip of her nose. But the woman 
assumed protean-forms and showered stones on them without 
end. She could not be seen and she did great mischief by 
her pewer of assuming various forms and also of remaining 
congealed from view. So, the poor brothers were much 
harassed. They sent their arrows in the direction whence - 
the sounds came but their attempts were not wholly 
successful, The woman had still great mischief in ‘her. 
Visvamitra seeing the trouble they were in reminded him, 
“I told you so. She is not a woman to whom you ought to 
show any mercy. She is not fit for that sort of treatment. 
I told you, ‘kill her’, The sun is going down. If you let 
five minutes pass, it will be too late, for after sun-down, 
_ these rakshasas become ten times more powerful than during 
day. Despatch her now.” So Rama did: he killed her. 


We have got to look at this matter from the strictly 
disciplinary point of view. It is worth while spending a few 
ninutes discussing this matter. Why did Sri Rama of whose 
slraight thinking and straight acting none of us have any 
doubt, why did he, having passed his word, @ Hees; oda 
few minutes disobey the sage and not kill Tataka at once ? 
Why did he delay and say to Lakshmana that he would try 
merely to render her impotent for mischief? It is here we 
have to be a little bit careful how we judge Sri Rama in this 
merely to render her impotent for mischief? It is here we 
Although there is. no help from the commentators—and 
I have not had any from previous expositors—I think I should 
put it this way: In all big matters, Sri Rama trusted his own 
judgment and would not follow others unless their deliver- 
ances coincided with his own judgment. Where he still had 
a lingering doubt he preferred to follow his. own instincts. 
He had without thinking of it promised Visvamitra that he 
wou'd take Tataka’s life at once, But, at the last moment, 
when it came to the. actual test,—as it happens to us some- 
times when the real moment for action comes, whatever our 
resolution, hesitation creeps in,—he said, “If I can in spirit 
obey Visvamitra, it is enough. Why should I follow him to 
the very letter? I will make her absolutely powerless.” 
I think I would not have the smallest hesitation in acquitting 
Sri Rama of any intention either to disobey the sage or to 
go back on his own plighted word. These hesitations and 
doubts assail men at every turn, whatever your mind may be 
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and however firmly you might have made it up, when the 
actual moment for action comes; and there is no saying that 
some feeling that you had put down for the moment when 
things were far away might not reappear in full force and. 
ask that you should pay respect to it. That is how I wou.d 
put it, is two-fold. King J anaka is performing a great sacrifice 
Visvamitra enunciated a good rule and a sound law. To 
a king, the highest duty, the most sovereign requirement, 
is protection of those who deserve protection ; other dutles 
fall into the background, However great, therefore, may 
be the consideration that you give to woman, it must give 
place, as the old Rishi said, to this supreme necessity,—duty 
of protection. You cannot allow a great yajna and all the 
consequences that flow from it to be marred by this scruple. 
I think that is the lesson that we have to take from this little 
episode. 

I would now come to an important landmark in the 
Balakanda, We come to the context where Visvamitra and 
the rishis propose to Sri Rama and Lakshmana that they. 
should go to Mithila and the attraction in Mithila, as they 
put it, is two-fold, King Janaka is performing a great sacr.fice 
and it is worth watching it. Another thing is that in that 
King’s possession there is a great divine bow, the one which. 
Siva used when he destroyed the Tripuras. That bow has 
come into Janaka’s possession. The exact way, the stages 
through which it passed are not uniformly described in the 
poem nor is it necessary for us to go into that controversy 
and fix it. One way or another, Janaka at that time possessed 
the bow. So, these Rishis including. Visvamitra told Sri Rama 
and Lakshmana, “ We go to Mithila in order that we may be 
present at that great sacrifice and in order also that you may 
see this famous bow which was handled by the great god 
in a great action and which subsequently has attracted the 
notice of all kinds of people because they came and tried 
to lift it and draw it. They could do neither. So you had 
better go and see it.”’ I want you to notice here one thing. 
Valmiki’s omissions are very striking. At that very time, 
it was well known that Janaka had ordered it to be known 
that his daughter Sita was to be given as bride to that person 
who would take the bow and string it. She was, therefore, 
to be Virya-sulka. Visvamitra and the rishis should have - 
known it. Visvamitra could not have been innocent of the | 
matter. Nevertheless, they did not mention it to Sri Rama. 
They merely told Rama that there was a bow of some interest 
at Janaka’s, in Mithila. I think that is one of those significant 
reticences which even our elders practise in daily life. They 
want young ones not to know everything. They like to keep 
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some things from them so that they may be surprised or that 
they may not by anticipation disable themselves in any. way 
from the performing of the great duty, Whichever the inten- 
tion may be—it may differ in different cases—Visvamitra must 
have thought to himself “I will not tell Rama about his having 
to try his hand on the bow”. When they go there and King 
Janaka asks “ Who are these Princes who look so handsome”, 
he tells him who they are and also that they have come to see 
_ the bow. Then Janaka says for the first time, “Oh, the bow! 
‘You know I have made a promise that whoever is able to 
manipulate it should be the husband of my daughter Sita. 
_ If Rama is lucky, he will be my son-in-law.” Of course, you 
must know the decorous way in which Rama would behave. 
He said never a word. The bow was‘ brought. It would 
appear five thousand men had to drag the carriage which had 
- eight wheels. When the bow was brought, Janaka was say- 
ing by way of encouragement how many fellows had come 
and been unable even to lift it. As this fifteen-year-old boy 
stood in front of the thing, apparently hesitantly and coyly, 
the audience must have felt “ He is going to be another failure.” 
Visvamitra only said “ Show it to these boys. Let them see 
it.” The great box came over and he lifted the lid and looked 
at the bow. And, in a tone of apparent humility, he asked, 
_ ““May I touch it?” They both said, “ Yes, certainly ”. Rama 
again asked, “ May I take it and try to work it?” and they . 
said, “ Oh yes”. Without any obvious effort, he took the bow 
and bending it, strung the instrument but it broke in his 
hands in twain, As it broke, the Poet says, the world shook, 
everybody dropped in fear, birds and beasts alike were 
seized with a great fright ; only King Janaka, the two brothers, 
and Visvamitra were able to maintain their posture. The 
rest of the world was thrown out of balance. As the bow 
broke, amidst such demonstrations, Janaka at once said, 
“My heart’s wish is fulfilled. I have. found the suitable 
bridegroom. Now, I will send people, trusted messengers, 
_to Dasaratha and ask him to come and bless the couple as 
they became husband and wife.” | ; 
In narrating this story subsequently to Anasuya, Sita 
gives a slightly different account, That is one of the 
characteristics of the poem, An episode is not always 
repeated in the same language or in the same order of its 
details. Some little discrepancy is to be generally found. In 
this case, however, as it is one of the principles of exegesis, 
I do not think it necessary to say that there is any inconsist- 
ency. What Sita says is “ As soon as the bow was broken — 
and I became the victor’s property, my father took water in 
a vessel and was about to give me away on the spot to 
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Sri Rama but Sri Rama said ‘No, I cannot accept a wife 
whom my father has not approved of’.” So, King Janaka 
had to send messengers. That is the way Sita puts it. Her 
recollection must be correct, I take it. There are also other 
discrepancies between the two accounts but we are not at the 
moment concerned with the rest. This, however, is of some 
significance as I shall refer to it later. 


aaatai a F Fat sfaware Waa: | 
afaara frqeorrratearfarg: TAT: 1 IT. 118. 51 


“He was not willing to take me on the spot as one conquered, 
because he wanted to know his father’s wish in the matter.” 

You know as soon as Dasaratha received the message of - 
Janaka, he rejoiced and set out to Mithila with his great 
preceptors and the army too. Now, there is a point here 
worth mentioning. As you read the text, you find Sita stood 
on a footing somewhat different from the footing occupied by 
her sister Urmila and her cousins Mandavi and Srutakirti. 
She had been conquered already, She had fallen to the lot 
of Sri Rama. But, as you know, three other weddings also 
took place at the same time. How did they take place ? That 
is a thing worth seeing from the text. Janaka did not offer 
Urmila to Lakshmana—that is the great point—nor were 
Mandavi and Srutakirti offered to Bharata and Satrughna 
respectively. The Poet, apparently following the Brahma- 
vivaha system, said that in form, Vasishtha, having given 
the long pedigree of the Ikshvaku family, concluded his 
oration—a catalogue of names—with these words : “‘ And now,. 
Oh King, I solicit the hand of Sita for Sri Rama and the hand — 
of Urmila, for Lakshmana.” For the first time, the thing is 
mentioned then,: It is not as if Janaka had a large number 
of horoscopés that had been examined, had run about offering 
the girl to this nian and that, had enquired, “Do you want 
Rs. 20,000 or more?” The old prescribed thing was for the 
bridegroom’s men appointed for the. purpose,—Vaidiks, 
learned men,—to go about and find out a suitable bride. That 
was what was done. Vasishtha soliciting the hand of Urmila 
for Lakshmana, the other wedding being taken as a matter 
of course, was in conformity with the usage. Then Visva- 
mitra took up the story. He says, “ Now a rare thing in human 
history has happened. Whoever heard of two kings like © 
_ Janaka and Dasaratha coming at one place! Satananda here 
and Vasishtha there, the Ikshvakus and the Videhas, now that 
we are all here, I request you, King Janaka, to give your 
brother’s daughters also to the other two sons of the Ayodhya 
‘nonarch.” The praposal came from the bridegroom’s -side ; 
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the solicitation was all the other way. When the ceremony 
actually takes place, the famous verse which can never be 
repeated. too often on auspicious occasions was’ spoken by 
_ Janaka, He held his daughter Sita by the hand and fixing 

~~ her before Sri Rama within sight of the Agni he said ; 


ea dlat war gar warded aa | | 

wig tat ag I oh pea orfeTAT 

Gfaaat ASMATAT BaataTaT aati 7 
RGR srfertarsat Hag He Tati L 73. 27-28 


“ Here is my daughter eho is going to be your partner in all 
the prescribed duties. Take her and be blessed. Take her 
right hand in your right hand, She will be faithful unto you 
and bring you the best of Juck and she will follow you like 
your shadow, for ever and for ever.” So was that marriage 
_ concluded. The other pairs were also united in holy wedlock. 


‘Passing over the dread episode of Parasurama, I will, 
with your permission, come to the concluding part of the 
Balakanda, where the’ Poet describe the condition of. 
transcendent bliss in which these four couples lived together 
under Dasaratha’s roof. The Poet has no words good enough 
to.describe the closeness of the union of the ways in which 
husband pleased wife and wife pleased husband. Especially 
does he refer to the couple, Rama and Sita, for, as it will 
happen in this fateful story, Bharata and Satrughna were 
early taken away by Yudhajit. Whether Mandavi and 
Srutakirti followed them to Kekaya, the Poet does not 
mention. Our Poet is peculiar ; he cares only for Sita. He 
has work enough describing her, detailing her deeds and. 
bringing before the reader her great qualities. The other 
three brides are not mentioned. In fact, Mandavi and Sruta- 
kirti have their names mentioned only once, Whether they 
went to Kekaya is not known to us. Even when Bharata 
returned—he returned only after Dasaratha’s death of which: 
he did not know at the time—Mandavi and Srutakirti are 
not mentioned. If the Poet did not think it necessary to say 
anything about them, I suppose it is reasonable on our part 
to pay no attention to them. We cannot help it. Let us 
' suppose that everything was all right with them. 

But, there is one little point that has lent itself to some: 
controversy, As the Poet describes the love of Sita to Rama 
and of Rama to Sita, he uses highly poetical and suggestive 
language, He says, “ They read each other’s thoughts readily ; 
in fact these tola each other what they wanted. The tongue 
and the lirs did noi play ens part. nor perhaps did the eyes ; 
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heart spoke to heart, Hridaya and hridaya commingled. The 
desire of each was known to the other, It is difficult to say 
who loved whom the more.” And, then, in a verse the Poet 
says: 


frat q atat Umer are: faawat eft 1. 77. 27 © 


‘That expression was expounded here once by a _ highly 
esteemed authority, Sahiti Vallabha T. Sundaracharyar. 
Sri Rama cherished Sita, the Poet says, thinking that or for 
the reason that she was given to him or chosen for him by 
his father. It is astonishing that the Poet should say this 
in particular not of Mandavi, Urmila, or Srutakirti who got 
their husbands by choice of their fathers, but of Sri Rama 
who did not get his wife through the choice of his father. 
He won her by his own prowess, wxa%. The skilled Poet 
mentions this point, perhaps, because he remembered at the 
time what Sita says later on that Sri Rama was unwilling to 
conclude the marriage without his father’s consent. The 
father had to come and say ‘ Yes’ before Sri Rama would 
‘take her. Perhaps, to emphasise a little point the Poet has. 
specially used it in that case. .I have not seen the curious 
commentary in which it-is also said that the word aft here 
does not refer to Dasaratha but to Janaka, faqHat being 
taken tomean faq¢dt. Because, although it might have been 
a genuine svayamvara, the Brahma form was gone through 
and Janaka gave her into the hands of Sri Rama. But, what- | 
ever it.is, it is worth noting that in the case of Sri Rama © 
whether it was the choice of the father or his mere consent, | 


it was one of the reasons which augmented the love of the .— 


couple for each other, ‘My wife has, no doubt, come to me 
because I was strong and could bend that bow. But, my 
father has heartily consented to this alliance. She is there- 
fore, for that reason also dear to me ”—I think it is best to 
take it that way ‘and ascribe to Sri Rama in this connection 
another great virtue, that he did not at any time forget or 
underweigh the importance of doing great things in his life 
only with the full consent and approval of his father, The > 
choice of a wife is one of those vital matters, according to | 
Hindu notions—they are fast passing away—in which the 
father of the bridegroom takes an important part, In this — 
case, although Dasaratha comes into the story late, still the 
very fact that he wag present at the marriage and gave his 
full consent was as good to Rama as it was to his brothers 
in whose cases the old Hindu law was in full operation. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—I said the other day that among 
‘human relationships, that between the brothers Rama and 
‘Lakshmana was unique. Of that there is express evidence 
in the poem. Affection is not measurable, and it is only by 
‘personal experience that we can realize the difference in 
-depth between one affection and another. We have seen 
already that the love that drew Rama and Sita together was 
‘most remarkable. When she was lost to him there was no 
limit to the grief that he bore, no limit to the exertion that 
he made to recover,—in fact the whole poem deals with that 
topic. He could not find any rest being away from her. He 
‘nearly went mad, He wandered from place to place in the 
forest. He raved, He implored the trees and hills and 
rivers. _He threatened the gods with destruction of the ~ 
“world. He threatened to take his own life, Lakshmana was 
hard put to it to comfort him in this extreme sorrow, That 
the unparalleled exertions which Rama was putting forth were 
‘however not for Sita’s own sake, but for Honour, there is no 
hint till the climax, till we come to the killing of Ravana and 
the summoning of Sita to his great presence. We have no 
indication whatever of the feeling that overcome him at that 
supreme moment, the feeling that Sita had a stain, or might 
be supposed to have a stain, on her character, and that to take 
her back as Queen of Ayodhya would be tarnishing the honour 
of his family and of himself. Every moment, before the death 
of Ravana, he seems to have regarded her as his very life. 
Often he found that it was impossible to live without her, ’ 
‘Then when he saw her, in the presence of his friends, this 
black suspicion arose in his mind, and he uttered words of 
cruelty which today make hard reading for us and. bring | 
tears.to the eyes-of everyone. — | : 


And yet, this great love which Rama put aside so firmly 
at that moment, and which has found beautiful expression 
in many places in the poem, this romantic love, was exceeded 
by the love he bore to Lakshmana. That was in its own 
class, There are three places where Sri Rama declared in 
so many words that Sita was not so high in his affection as 
Lakshmana, I will just read two or three striking passages 
in which this comparison is made by himself, passages of 
‘Striking beauty and pathos, In Yuddhakanda, when Rama 
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and Lakshmana were both prostrated by the effect of the 
“ naga-bana ”, serpent arrows, of Indrajit, Rama came to him~ 
self a little before his brother, and seeing him look as though 
without. life, he expresses his grief in many slokas of 
surpassing appeal from which I shall read three. 


fe Bdtert ort fie eed SAAT aT 
aart dsr seatfa erat af fafsreq i VL 49. 5 


Here is one of those express comparisons—" what would it- 
matter to me if my brother was dead and lost to me, even. 
if I got back Sita?” 7 : | 


qaat alaraat art aisle fafa | | 
qT weMaat wat afaa: aierefrw: tt VI. 49. 6 


“A wife quite the equal of Sita may be found if we make- 
.a thorough search in the earth, but a brother like Lakshmana,. - 


supreme in war, it will be very difficult to find.” 

qfeaiaread MTT ATA | TTA | 

afe qeacarra: gfvarcada: 1 VE 49.7 
“Tf Lakshmana is really gone, I shall myself take my own. 
life in the presence of these allies of mine (vanaras).” 


Then another time, when Lakshmana had been struck. 
a shrewd blow by Ravana’s ‘sakti’, he lay, too, apparently” 
dead ; and then, | Oe. . 


‘meal wat -gszat fied srr afgraeq i 
gat weatfacel earaatererrm: 11 VI. 102. 9 
. Rama cried out in great affliction : = ; 
aaa ai at aTTATTTT wereia: | 
aenaqarenta wate mH VI. 49. 17 * 
“Even as Lakshmana followed me into the hardships and 


terrors of the forest, so will I after him follow him into the: . 


abode of Yama.” | 
aa ea Hoary Vat Vet A ATTAT: | 
a g ta a cearfe aa carat aatet: 1) VIL 102. 12-13 


*In the BOMBAY Ed. from which the Lecturer was quoting, “his”. 


verse occurs both in this context and in the ‘ Nagapasabhandha’ scene ; 
in the M.1L.J. Ed., followed in this Volume it ov irs onl in tho latter 


? 


BS SO AL gh oh NTE cee Rn aetna he hg eee one Pe el Oe ern ee pea tan eT aL Pe 
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This is practically a repetition of the former idea, “ Wives 
are easy to get in many parts of the world, Dear relations 
may be seen almost anywhere. But I do not know any 
region of the earth where a brother like Lakshmana can. 
be had.” In the same place you read: 


Gat AUT Fat TT aeafargory | 


“Tt is better to die at this place,” and then you have this 
somewhat remarkable saying from Srj Rama 3 


fe wat gad aa aaaeaa oeafa 1 
s (Bombay Ed.) VI. 101. 18 * 


This allusion to a previous birth is not easy to find in the 
case of Sri Rama. I came across it only in this passage; 
I am not aware of any other passage}. Sri Rama, accord- 
ing to the Poet, being an incarnation of Vishnu, a previous. 
birth is unimaginable; and that he should ascribe his 
misfortunes to misdeeds in a previous birth passes our 


comprehension. ae : 


To proceed : when Lakshmana was revived by Sushena 
with the aid of .the ‘oshadhis,’ sovereign herbs fetched 
specially for. the purpose by Hanuman, Sri Rama embracing 
his brother uttered this sentiment to him. — , 


1 fe % sffadart: dear arf weno = 
at fa a fasdarteaia geacqatme 1) VI. 102. 40-41 


Then we have testimony to this disparity in the affection 
Sri Rama bore to Lakshmana and. that he bore to Sita Itt 
is to be found in Sundarakanda, where Sita herself in 
a passage of rare charm which describes the character of 
Lakshmana says this to Hanuman : : ; 


meat: fraae fra wrar treet sero: 11 V. 38. 62_ 


Hanuman, who had seen how Rama suffered agonies by 
thoughts of Sita, must have thought that the man who could 
Survive separation from Sita must be a hard-hearted person. 
To Hanuman whose opinions of Rama and Sita were so high, 
Sita herself says: “ You.don’t know! Lakshmana is dearer, 
to my husband than I am.” Women know this by instinct,” 


* These two half verses are not in the M.L.J. Ed. 
1 Publishers’ No‘e: Reference may be made to III. 63. 4— 


ga wat preter orarfa aerferercaarrtir 
qamanartical faqet gaa Za sag fare 
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they can weigh love in the truest of scales—their innate 
perception! I wish to add, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
must have been uttered by Sita without the slightest shadow 
of jealousy. She herself stood high in Lakshmana’s affec- 
tion for the sake of Rama, and when she made this assertion 
about the love of Rama .to her we may take it to be beyond 
doubt. | rai 

But at this point it is worth remembering that Rama 
was a unique character, and therefore it ig necessary. to 
‘remember that, according to the Poet, these merely human 
attachments, these personal affections all yielded place in 
his heart to an even greater passion. And what was that? 
‘The passion for righteousness, the passion for high honour, 
the passion for Dharma! It was an active element in his 
nature, and we find that put to a supreme test more than 
once and Rama coming out triumphantly as an eternal 
claimant to truth, This is what he says to Kaikeyi when 
-with great misgiving as to his attitude she breaks the news 


to him and asks him to abandon his coronation as ‘vuvaraj’ :- 
e > 


Sri Rama says to her—this is remarkable—, ‘“‘ Why was I not 
told that before ? Don’t you know my nature ?” . 
aé fe drat used a srofaseta, sari 7 . 


Eel WIA TAT zai wraratsratfad: 1) Il. 19. 7 


“What would I not have given to him if it were right and 
proper that I should do so, wealth and kingdom and” (I blush 
to add) “Sita? I would have given everything to Bharata. 
‘Why was I not told quickly and in time ? ” | | 

Then there is the famous scene where Sita assumes the 
character of his confidential adviser’ You remember the 
famous scene where Sri Rama made a pact with the Rishis 
to punish the Rakshasas. ‘“ Why do you agree to make war 
against them?” she says. faar #t @ Ueat (III. 9. 4) Fo 
make war without righteous cause is one of the things you 
should avoid.” Let those who will judge Sita in their small 
minds for this daring of hers, but truly considered, she only 
did her duty, a duty which we don’t allow our wives to 
perform, and which, alas, they are not qualified to perform. 
There is no sphere of life in which a wife is not entitled to 
give counsel, Let us take example from the way Sri Rama 
did it. “You have a claim,” he says, “to be heard in all 
these matters, and I honour you for this confidence of yours,” 
and he adds in striking words, : 3 


agg silfat wai at at drat Mearns | 
a q fast date areroreat faatta: 1 WT. 10. 19 


Pie Sie RDS Evie 


Sixadorily 


ails aa aera ine sieviapNcnbes i 
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“I may abandon my life, I may abandon you, I may abandon 
Lakshmana, I may abandon everything, but not my promise 
once made and particularly to Brahmans.” A promise made 
_ must be carried out, no matter what tribulations and trials 
there may be, It is supreme. There then is Sri Rama’s 
character shining out as a beacon to all humanity. Not that 
this is stated for the first time. But it is worth remembering 
‘that many a man among ug will keep a promise so long 
as it suits him, but there is no one who will risk all and 


lose all rather than break his promise. 


Look at Lakshmana, what a contrast! While Rama — 
proclaimed that Dharma was above everything, Lakshmana, 
when he declared his doctrine, said only, “To me Rama sums © 
up everything; he is all in all; I do not look behind him 
and beyond him. My goal is his approbation, my goal is his 
happiness.” Occasionally Rama speaks of Dharma and so on, 
but that does not appeal to Lakshmana, “ Your good, your 
prosperity, sums up all that I see ; if you give up the kingdom, 
_ I don’t see that you are doing good, that you are doing the 

right thing. What is there higher than you ? ” says Lakshmana, | 
“Your interest is everything ; I don’t put any thing higher.” 


When Sumantra returns to Dasaratha to report how he 
left the three in the forest, and the family sits together, this 
question is addressed to Sumantra : “‘ What did Riama, Laksh- | 
mana, and Sita say ?”; and they were all ears listening to 
their message. Rama.said : “ May my mother ever follow her: 
Dharma and honour my father ; may she be good to Kaikeyi : 
may she never forget ther duty to the king (meaning 
Bharata) !” But what did Lakshmana say? When Rama’s: 
_ message was given in those terms Lakshmana did not follow 
suit. He says to the old man: 


wader aared fred afaorrare | 
qatfaoafe date waaer faataaq i IL. 58. 30 


“Your banishment of Rama is wrong, radically wrong and. 
blameworthy ; I don’t approve.” ) 


He Maar ford Aree | 
Brat Hat aT aeyeT fHaT A wa rag: 1 II. 58. 31, 


There is the summum bonum of all his existence. He 
repudiates his father without qualification. ‘“ I do not consider’ 
Dasaratha my father. To me Rama is brother, he is my 
protector, he is my relation, and he is my father,” and he 
adds, “ Rama takes in my heart the place which I would have 
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given’ to Dasaratha if he had behaved properly.” You see 
at a glance how Lakshmana makes his life one of utter 
devotion to RAMA, whereas Rama’s greatest love was the 
love of an abstraction called RIGHT. What a tremendous 
difference between Rama and Lakshmana! : 
Lakshmana was, as you know, characterized as the very 
‘embodiment of the principle of ‘kainkarya’; his ‘ Lakshmi’ 
was ‘Kainkaryalakshmi, that is to say, ‘kainkarya’ or 
service was the badge’ or distinguishing ‘lakshana’ or mark 
of Lakshmana. What are the chief points in his character ? 
He has a dog’s qualities, a slave’s virtues, As a watchful 
guard, if there is a stranger or even a friend in apparent 
enmity, he barks; he suspects, but as a faithful slave will 
suspect, This is kainkarya in the extreme sense, utter 
devotion and nothing else, You see these characteristics in 
him displayed throughout. Twice at the post of duty his. 
vigilance is tried hard, once when Sita at Panchavati contrary 
to Rama’s orders urges him to leave her and go to Rama’s aid 
and threatens to take her life if he will not, and again when 
Durvasas against Rama’s orders demands admission to his 
presence and threatens a comprehensive curse for negleet. 
He suspects Bharata of hostile designs when he comes to 
Chitrakuta followed. by his army and by all Ayodhya; and 
Rama has gently to reprove him. His efficiency im work is 
attested by Rama as well as by Sita. Reticence is a marked 
_quality of such a character, He letsSugriva speak for him 
in the council of war about Vibhishana; at Sita’s ordeal by 
fire he never raises his voice. Angry and violent he can be, 
but at bottom his is a simple and unsophisticated nature. 


You see him quick to repent, generous, nay magnanimous, | 


in owning to his fault. Shy of women, he has a high respect 
for the sex. Simple as he is then, you will allow that 
Lakshmana possesses many lovable qualities, all springing 
from his uttermost devotion to.Rama. 

What did Sumitra say when Lakshmana set out for the 
forest with Rama and Sita ? 


wa aaa fafe at tafe waarcHaTA | 
aoramedt fafe weg. ara waTgaq i Il. 40. 9 


“Rama is your father. Sita is your mother. The forest is 
Ayodhya where you were born, Go now ‘and be happy.” 
This is not a mere wish, it is a statement of the fullest hope, 
“Go, so would you attain happiness!” Sumitra here, as 
4 little farther on when she comforts Kausalya in her extreme 
grief, shows her superiority to the elder queen in perception 
and ideals. | Coe: 


Fe Fee Oe Ne ae ET ee pe Th Re ee OC Se oe oe eee ene eee wey on 


AN RE a LIT arc SN MNOS gc oP pe Sede hae SE Da ee Pe ONE, Re IE See oe MTN) ee SM es beret aE ee 
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Sumitra’s injunction to her son to look on Rama as his 
_ father and on.Sita as his mother was superfluous, Witness. 
Sita’s testimony to his behaviour : . 


faraadet Ua aTTaHT ARTS 1. | 
ferartt aat at at g wt a weno: 11 V. 38. 60-61 


She told Hanuman, “ Rama was his father and I his mother 
all these years.” We may regard this in the light of Sita’s 
apology for the harsh words that she had used to Lakshmana | 
when she lost her self-control upon hearing. the counterfeit 
cries uttered by the dying Maricha. When we cons der the 
cheap and hackneyed expressions of gratefulness or regret, 
3 % us, we see that Sita’s expression of regret for | 
her conduct towards Lakshmana conveyed in these words was | 
_ the best and most genuine possible. nes | 
_ Testimony we also have from Rama when he expressed | 
his gratitude and love to Lakshmana for the lovely hermitage 
that he erected at Panchavati, In his joy he embraces [ 


Lakshmana and says: - | | 
Gage: Weasy agra went aarp | | 
aiaferet tae + aad Fensate 1 | 
Tasha & ween carat wating ot 
meat afafidt & oferty FAT Ba: I 
Watt RAAT TATA A we | 
cat Sam aatat + dae: frat wri IL 15. 27-29 
We have a curious reversal of fatherhood here. Says Rama, 
“When Dasaratha died he really did not leave me a loser,” —- 
this is a poetical conceit—‘ he left an image of him in you. 
I find in you what I should have found in my father if he had| 
lived,”—a strange statement about a younger brother—“ he| 
is not dead, he is alive because you are. here,” meaning by 
that “the great services performed by our father wh'le we) 
are young”. That Lakshmana took the Place of a father to 


Rama in the forest is a strange and unusual poetical conceit! 
of Valmiki, which has no parallel anywhere else, 


To the same effect, however, is Sita’s testimony contained 
in the passage in which she gives a beautiful description of 
Lakshmana’s character to Hanuman in the asoka grove. | 


7 Ss2aT Waal 4a Tae 11 V. 38. 63 


| 
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“Tf Lakshmana is by my husband, my husband never thinks: 
of his dead father, because Lakshmana stands to him in that — 
place.” , 


Besides the scene at Panchavati hermitage we have 
another notable instance of Rama’s display of affection for 
Lakshmana, when after Indrajit’s death he eulogises Laksh- 
mana, hugs him and fondles him, The fight with Indrajit 
was the second greatest battle in the war. In the scheme of 
the Ramayana, Vishnu having divided himself among all the 
four sons of Dasaratha, each of Rama’s brothers is represented 
as accounting on his own for one mighty rakshasa; and 
Indrajit was in some ways the most puissant of these oppres- 
sors of the world. Ags you know from the opening sarga of 
the Uttarakanda, Agastya and the great rishis rated his | 
destruction higher than that of Ravana himself because of 
his magic arts which rendered him invisible and well nigh. 
invincible in battle. His death at the hands of Lakshmana 
struck them with amazement, and the world’s rejoicings at 
that event were unmatched even by the rejoicings over 
Ravana’s death, Rama and Vibhishana showed great 
confidence in Lakshmana when they trusted his arm to 
overpower Indrajit. 


Before I describe Rama’s joy at Lakshmana’s victory, 
let me refer briefly to how Indrajit met his end. I shall not 
linger over the gruelling fight that went on between him and 
Lakshmana for three days on end. They pounded each other’ 
hard, and who dare affirm which of them pounded the harder ? 
When the battle had lasted long enough, Lakshmana called to 
mind Rama’s injunction af, ‘kill’, and discharged the fatal 
missile calling upon it to do that office, invoking the name 
and fame and prowess of Rama in a celebrated verse : 


aqufcrr waraeareat tat aracfaate | 
qieg aistfacs: ata wife caf VI. 91, 73 


{ once heard an interpretation of this ‘ abhimantrana ’ by 
-a learned and popular reciter of the Ramayana at Bangalore 
which I may mention here though some of you may know it 
already. Lakshmana invoked Rama first as a ‘ dharmatma ’,. 
but the arrow did not respond, because there might be some 
doubt as to the righteousness of his act in killing Tataka. 
Then he called him a ‘ satyasandha’, but the dart stayed fixed, 
because Rama did not keep his promise to, kill Vali at sight. 
akshmana then called upon Rama as * Dasarathi’, still the © 
arrow wouldn’t budge, as after all Rama was born out of 
a divine ‘payasa’. Finally he said, “geq arifaes:” and 
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directly he uttered those words the arrow flew and carried 
off the head of Indrajit. That was because it was an incontest- 
_ able fact that in prowess Rama had no equal. The exposition 
as one heard it looked rather clever, but on reflection one 
dismissed it as unconvincing, 


When Indrajit had fallen, Laleiinane: his body drenched ' 
with blood, went to Rama _ supported by Hanuman and 
Vibhishana. Having made obeisance to Rama he stood respect- 
fully by his side and in broken accents told him that dread 
Indrajit had been slain. Rama was transported with joy and 
praised Lakshmana for the wonderful deed he had performed. 
Then the Poet goes on to describe the ey of Rama’s 
affection i in all its depth and intensity. 


Tat PereeaaT ert wean oferayay 
BIA THAI SATUT TMA A 
sraey ang ifwasaradifsaa 
wrat sean ferry ga: garezera 1 
weqatisa wd frraaeadt g wen | 
Ure Fadactedar faceafaat wer 
afer ANITA Wa: aye A AT 
SAT MEAT FATARARY FETA: 


aware farsa wat et afeaa goraha 
warner qaeaer fascar Ae aT UT I 


fast fe cfant are: a fe aca earqTrT: | 
| VI, 92. 9-12, 14, 15 


_ Rama smelt his head and pulling the bashful young hero on 
to his lap, hugged him, riddled as he was with wounds, and 
looked at him with tender feeling. He turned Lakshmana’ Ss 
face this way and that, a very strange thing, but he did this 
again and again as if he could never have his fill of gazing at it. 
Seeing Lakshmana smarting from his many wounds and fetch- 
ing deep sighs, Rama was powerfully affected and could not 
help heaving a sigh himself. Smelling his head once more he 
passed his hand all over Lakshmana’s ody to alleviate the 
pain, and spoke soothing words to him. “ Now my task is more 
. than half finished,” he said to Lakshmana. “ The battle is ali 
but won, When you struck down Indrajit, you struck down 
the right arm of Ravana. What is he hereafter? Indrajit 


r—3 
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was his mainslay, You disposed of him.” Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, that is affection indeed. Only osculation was 
lacking, | 5; 


I spoke of Lakshmana’s shyness of woman. At any rate’ 
he did not feel at ease before women, Sugriva knew this, so 
when Lakshmana came to his palace in a frenzy of anger to 
convey Rama’s displeasure at his supposed failure of duty 
ue to deliver his threat, Sugriva asked Tara to soften him 

rst: ; a 


wray eaqnad gseréfa wrfata 

aaa: araqeiea watefaquele i 
wedafaqareat aa ae aia: 

a fe ety wareata: Fafacgafet sree ll 


Tat APART ATA TA AAATAAA | | 
at: BHT searraeateara yy TV. 33. 35-37 


*‘ When you have spoken to him in your sweet way he will no 
longer be angry, for great men will not do anything cruel to 
women. I will not see him till you have first conquered him 
by your honeyed words.” : 


When the upper garment and ornaments which Sita had 
contrived to cast off when passing over Risyamuka hill were 
shown by Sugriva, Rama cried out in great grief, “ Look, 
Lakshmana, look well at this garment and the jewels; they 
must have fallen on soft green grass, they look exactly as they 
used to when they were on Sita’s body.” Lakshmana’s 
answer to this appeal for confirmation is well known : 


are atatfa HUM arg sratfa Frew | 
qgt cafasratian faced orarfaaeara 11 TV. 6. 22 


“1 know some orily. I have never raised my eyes and Idoked 
her in the face. I always saw her feet to which I bowed in 
reverence, I can’t identify the armlet or the ear-rings. 
’ J can see the nupura.” - pros an 


Then in the scene in Uttara Kanda in which Rama 
abandons Sita finally and Lakshmana conducts her to the 
vicinity of the Poet’s hermitage, she learns from Lakshmana’s 
lips for the first time of the cruel decree which Rama had — 
passed against her to please a suspicious world,’ She begs poor 
Lakshmana to see her and be witness to her pregnancy. 
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fater ara meg agqarerfaatadtiy | VIL. 48. 19 


_ “You will have to bear witness to my character when it is 
assailed in future, Look at me, I have promise of Rama’s 
love in me.” 


Agony is piled on agony, Lakshmana is dumfounded at 
the request, and makes this beautiful reply to Sita: 


qseqa + & wa grat eset aarrd i 
erat fe cearfa wate Upat aay | 
RAT TT AHTAT Qrusqaeed it VIL. 48. 21-22 


“I have never seen you before. I have had only a glimpse. 
Now you ask me to look at you and Rama is not here, the man 
who suspected you before and who may suspect again!” - 


| There I will leave this distressful scene *__with this 
thought, ladies and gentlemen. To suffer greatly—that is the 
privilege and portion of the great and good of the earth. 
Theirs are the sufferings which have no tongue. What in 
comparison to them are the sufferings of meaner mortals 


like us who rail at the gods and beat our breasts at every 
Stroke of ill luck ? ; oo : 


* Publishers’ note: The Lecturer was visibly moved when he read 
Sita’s words and Lakshmana’s reply. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen —I said last time that the 
38th Sarga of the Sundara Kanda contained in a few slokas 
a handy description of Lakshmana by Sita, Some of you may 
have looked it up. If not, I would only say it is not too late. 
I intend to start off today with half a verse from that passage. 


gaat wetter, watt 7 ag ATfsaT! VV. 38. 61 


One who waits respectfully on elders, one who is full of the © 


Lakshmi, as the commentators say, of Kainkarya, one who is 
strong and one who does not speak much, “a ag arfear”. 
That is the expression to which I wish to ask your attention. 
Moderation in speech, that is one of the qualities of a devoted. 
servant. A servant, like a woman in the family or like 
a child, must be seen but not heard. That is the rule to be 
observed by those who have to wait on the convenience of 


others. Lakshmana had that quality, But we have, placed . 


before you by the Poet, the adjective Wad:, It almost seems’ 


as if it furnished the original of the ordinary English saying 


“strong but silent man”. Nowadays, strong men are very 
vocal too. It seems as though Sita had in_ her mind the 
utter devotedness of her brother-in-law, how he quietly and. 


observantly fulfilled her wants and those of her husband _ 


while at the same time being fully competent and fully 
efficient in the discharge of all the duties of a body-attendant. 
That, however, though a fitting description, must be under- 
stood with the ordinary qualifications ; for Lakshmana could 
talk and talk vigorously too when there was occasion. While 
‘he had the quality of curbing his tongue when there was ne 
occasion, there were however times when he could not 
suppress himself. Then either his impatience or hig anger put 
him forward oblivious of restraint, and then the Poet makes 
him say things which only a commonly silent man could be 
expected to say. Those who do not speak often, when they 
explode, explode violently, Lakshmana had strong feelings, 
especially where his brother’s or sister-in-law’s interests were 


concerned. When they seemed in peril, nothing could restrain 


the protective activity of Lakshmana, In the Ayodhya Kanda 
when the question was being decided whether or not Rama 
was to undergo banishment, when the matter was still in 
dispute over a long period between Dasaratha and his favourite 
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wife, Lakshmana said never a word. But when everything had 
been settled and he was burning with anger, he waited until 
the conversation started between the hero and his mother, 
Kausalya. Then indeed the pathetic situation of the poor 
- mother overpowered Lakshmana and he could not brook to 
be silent any more. So he burst out, And then we have 
‘.a conversation in which Lakshmana assumes the offensive 
and says harsh things and Rama is on the defensive, calms 
him, begs him to be quiet. “ Be reasonable,” he says, “I am 
only obeying my father’s commands. To obey or parents, 
is ita sin? On the other hand, it is a great virtue. And in 
_ obeying them I am not merely rendering up literal obedience. 
‘My object is to save our father from the ignominy and the 
penalty that attends it in the other world, of breaking one’s 
vows. Failure to fulfil a promise is the greatest shame that 
can befall a monarch. Our father will have to serve a period 
in hell if I allowed him to break his word. I will not. 
I am going to see him safe in the other world also. That is 
my object. Understand it please.” And then of course he 
breaks in with an encomium on the virtue of Dharma. That 
is Lakshmana’s opportunity. He pours scorn upon Dharma. 
“TI don’t understand it,” he says, “It is nothing but weak- 
ness. It will land you in trouble.” And it is then that we 
have Lakshmana enunciating doctrines which are astonishing 
in the brother of Sri Rama. He says, “I am a strong man 
and I am your protector. I am the guardian of your interests. 
I cannot see you deprived of what is emphatically yours. If © 
Bharata stands in the way, he and his partisans shall know 
what it is, . 


wWeTeaTT qedt at at rer feafrafa 
waiaa afacatfa ete wfora IL. 21.11 


A soft man like you will be continually humiliated. Tl 
finish this Bharata and any man who calls himself his 
partisan.” | : 


Tratfadisa sazat a eset afe a: frat 
afaayat frergy aerat aexaraft it ID, 21. 12 


Here Lakshmana shows by a hint that he suspects an actual 
.plot between Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. He says, “These two 
have arranged matters between them already, The old man 
is to pretend that he is unwilling and the young lady is to 
push him on and so between them they have a plot. I see. 
But we will frustrate it all. Let the old man be bound. If 
necessary, we shall take his life and not hesitate.” Then 
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follows the famous verse which the Poet puts into the moutts 
oF Lakshmana : 


qareaa eran mrabereMoTAe: | 
seat sfataeca ard wef araaq iy I. 21, 13 


Some persons read the last quarter arq waft azreay. 
Whichever it is, it comes to this: Let it be your father ; let 
it be your Guru. It does not matter. If he does not know 
what is right and what is wrong, if he is determined on going 
the wrong way, there is nothing for it but to deprive him © 
of his liberty, nothing for it but to punish him. This famous 
verse occurs in the Mahabharata *, where Bhishma speaks 
it, when he has to contend against his master, Parasurama. 

But I am concerned now to point out to you one of the 
peculiarities of our Poet, Valmiki has a great sense of the 
appropriate as we should say. This very sentiment he puts 
into the mouth of the twin brother, Satrughna, a little later 
on in the same Kanda. Lakshmana and Satrughna be-ng 
so much alike, it stands to reason that when Satrughna 
applies his mind to the same subject, he should think the same 
thoughts, The Poet puts very nearly the same words also 
into his mouth, This is what Satrughna says: “ Why didn’t 
our brother Lakshmana restrain the old man’s liberty, if 
necessary, and give Rama the kingdom that was his? I don’t. 
mind, Old people occasionally behave in a silly way. They 
cannot be allowed to be free.’ 


garg g frate: araer qaTAat | 
TUF WeAaTesd Aral wt aa wa: 1) IL. 78.4 


“The old man having placed himself at the mercy of this 
woman should already have been deprived of his liberty.” 
The verses that I before read from Lakshmana are uttered 
before Kausalya, and in the presence of Rama he speaks to 
her and says, “ You don’t know how: : feel now at this 
moment,” 


awrorisfer area wrat tft aaa: 
aaAt TIT Fa aGtseT J TT IT. 21. 16 


He swears that he is devoted to his brother. He swears by 
several things, and what is it that he wants to confirm by 
these strong and many-sided oaths ? 


—_—_—_ 


* Udyogaparva, 178, 48. 
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dranfcrrey’ at afc ue: wdentr | 
fase at ut td et qanaarer) =I. 21.17 


What a sentiment! How violent! Fine sentiment, honourable 
in the extreme, such as should he nut down in golden charac-: 
ters. But how strong! “dermfia .. .”'“If Rama intends. 


to take out his life by falling into the fire or by entering the 
dreaded forest, mother mine, I assure you that before he does 
it, I shall have done it. I shall have fallen into the fire. ‘He 
will have to come after me.” Rama, as is his way, understands 
the nature of his brother, and speaks soft words to him : 

wert fast aaratirat afeg i 

Taare AT dent agafacqrerary i) Il. 21,44 
[ want particularly to draw attention to the words ‘ Kshatriya 
Dharma’, Rama is a Kshatriya just as much as Lakshmana. 
They are proud of their birth, Nevertheless Rama says that 
_ the Kshatriya Dharma which is always to fight, with or with- 
out provocation, must be abandoned. He says, “ You must 
not act that way”, “sqar~a”. “Don’t be cruel; don’t be | 
harsh, Follow Dharma.” And other verses follow in similar: 
strain. But Lakshmana could not stand it. He thinks it is 
untimely preaching, | ; | 

aararTa Fa Tr Ffareraa | 
a fe sat wr act: wagraer qufe i I. 23. 11-12 

“That Dharma by contemplating which you are lost, that 
Dharma I hate.” Fancy the contrast between the attitudes 
of the brothers. What difficulty Rama must have had in 
restraining Lakshmana! Rama had said like any ordinary 
man, “ What am I to do? It is not the old man that is to 
blame ; it is not the lady that is to blame It is not I, It is 
all the doing of Fate, “ aqeq aq”. Whoever withstood Fate ? 
Whoever can withstand Fate? You and I and all of us must 
submit. Take it.quietly, Lakshmana.” No, Lakshmana is 
far from convinced. He says, “ That is the doctrine of weak- 
ness, Jt is the weak man, it is the foolish man that throws 
himself on Destiny. Destiny, Fate! We make our Destiny. 
What is this strong arm for ? What are these broad shoulders: 
for? Why this bow and why these arrows? To submit 
to Fate ? We should scorn our Fate.” : 


a wraratfadt ate 7 TAMIA F | 
affacrearwaraia 7 win eaenaa:i I. 23. 31 


Then he appeals to his brother, “Tell me,;tell me, I cannot 
_keep myself under control. Tell me which the person is 
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whom I am to attack and slay for your sake. Name him. 
Give me the order.” 


aaife wisiat wat fageaat TaTagonorTeggsat: | 
aat aad agar aa Aaa aaa Ht arf aatfer FHT | 
II, 23, 41 


That is a point to which I wish to draw attention. In spite of © 
his uncontrollable fury, the frenzy of anger, in spite of that, 
Lakshmana is not willing to take the field and apply violence— 
he is so ready to actually apply violence—unless he, Rama, 
gives the order, He waits for his consent. Impatient, angry, 
uncontrolled, nevertheless he would not take a step without | 
his brother’s sanction. So final is his dependence on Rama, 
so ultimate is the authority that he gives to Rama that how- 
ever much he differs, he will not take his own line unless it 
is previously sanctioned. Well, that marks a devotion such 
as-is rarely seen in life and but occasionally in story, Then 
Rama of course puts it down in his own way quietly. He 
persuades Lakshmana to put aside all his weapons and, assume 
a gentle manner, Lakshmana yields, but mind you, he does 
not yield his heart. His opinion is his opinion. He won't 
yield that. He still thinks that Rama is wrong. He still 
thinks that everything should be obtained by the application 
of force, But the time is gone. He won't take the field with- 
out orders. So when after the great altercation between 
Rama and Sita, it is settled that she also is to follow him, 
Lakshmana thinks that the time is come for him to say what 
he will do. He takes it for granted almost that he will accom- 
pany Rama and says, “I am also going to make preparations 
for departure”. Rama says, “ No, you shall not follow me, 
You’ve got business here. You’ve got to look after my 
mother. You’ve got to look after your mother. See what is 
being done in the palace, Kaikeyi has assumed the ascen- 
dant. The old man is nowhere. Your mother and my 
mother require the tenderest care. Remain behind and look 
after them.” Thus Rama goes on saying till Lakshmana | 
turns upon him and says: : 


HAMA AaAT Yas AREAS | | 

fafaardt cafe feat & frarcray I 31.7 
“You have already given me leave to follow you, What is the 
cuse of withdrawing now?” As a matter of fact, in the poem 
there are no verses clearly indicating that previous permission 


had been given. It only marks the wishful straining by 
Lakshmana of the words that had fallen from Rama’s lips. 
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Rama had said certain things which Lakshmana over-inter- — 

prets in his own favour. It is difficult to find out what they 
are. Commentators after some research have discovered two 

or three passages, One of them is worth quoting, and I shall 

_ ask your leave while I read it to you. In asking Sita also to 

_ Yemain behind, that is, in the process of the dispute between 
husband and wife, Sri Rama had told her, 


sragarat arte sect = faareer: | 
aay WeaTaeat wt: fraatt wri IL. 26. 33 


Bharata and Satrughna are dear to me as my own life. I want 
you to stay behind in order to look after them. He had said 
that to Sita. Now, Lakshmana who was full of anger but 
had eyes to see and ears to hear, said “ Oh yes, I am not of 
these to be protected by Sita. He means to take me.” He 
had marked the words down then. “You didn’t mention me 
as the third person for Sita to take care of. Certainly you 
intended to take me, Take me,” he says, 


Now you might have been struck by the strong denuncia- 

tion of the dharma ideal by Lakshmana, That however is no 
- mere accident. Later on in the poem in a grave context, 
_ when Indrajit had brought the counterfeit figure of Sita and 
killed her before Hanuman and Hanuman had rushed up to 
Rama’s presence and reported this tragedy, Rama lost heart. 
He fell into a swoon and was unable to control his feelings, 
He says, “ Let us beat a retreat. All is over. What is: there 
to do here any more ?”’ And then in order to comfort him, as 
it was Lakshmana’s duty on many other occasions to minister 
comfort to his brother who is thrown on his mercy, by way of 
administering the necessary consolation, Lakshmana speaks 
through the best part of a sarga. And there, strange to say, 
he:repeats in unmistakable terms this antipathy of his to the 
_ doctrine of dharma. He says, “ Didn’t I tell you before when 

we started this misery, when you surrendered the kingdom 
at the instance of Kaikeyi, didn’t I tell you that dharma was 
futile? There you are. See what you have come to now. 
Faithfully following the doctrine of dharma, obeying your 
father, you have been landed in this trouble.” Then he con- 
trasts dharma with artha. “ Artha”, he commends, “ that is 
the thing to work for, worldly gains, advantages, things which 
are ours, You ought to be.after these You have done 
‘wrong. You pursued the wrong course and landed yourself 
in terrible misery.” Strange position to take up and yet— 
that is what Lakshmana says through many slokas written, in 
‘Valmiki’s best style. Three or four verses from this context 
Are often ouoted, and have become famous, This first one 
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qa aaft fess art fafratsr | | 
aia a aaatfa ara tat fret: ti VI. 83. 14 


“Your worthless dharma, your good-for-nothing dharma is 
not competent to protect you from all difficulties.” 


mearaterer PHATE FEQTAeACA ATHTAT: | 
meas: F FATA Bl aaa: FA qftea: 1 


geqrat: & a faardl seaat: a a afeary | 3 
qeqral: a Haratat aearat: a qonfirw: VI. 83. 35. 36 


‘Obey your father by all means, but yield up your wife to 
a Rakshasa, that is the thing.” 2 i . 


ata warhead are qdee sat feae 
CASTISAL ATAL ATT: HAT AT A VL 83. 41 


Not that this is a doctrine foreign to the nature of Lakshmana. 
Commentators may say so but it is not true. It is compatible 
wholly, it is consistent wholly, with what at an earlier period 
he had enunciated as the doc‘rine for strong men. to follow. 
I mean only to remind you of what I said before, that here 
‘above all things the Poet intends to enforce the contrast 
between Rama and Lakshmana, how Rama in the midst of 
the direct calamities could not be made to deviate even by 
a ha‘r’s breadth from the highest duty of all as he saw it but 
how Lakshmana, only next to him in rank, as we should say, 
in the story, could not rise to the height of that theme. 


I must now describe another quality of Lakshmana to 
which I have alluded. But I must bring it to prominence now. 
He was one of those great natures which are highly susceptib'e, 
which could be excited to a p:tch of excitement easily (always 
the mark of a generous nature, of a noble nature), made angry 
quickly, but at the same time liable to lose that anger quickly 
too and become generous and even magnanimous afterwards. 
The {wo qualities follow, ATTA, araqary: | Get angry quick'y 
and get gentle quickly too—mark of a noble nature, And 
Lakshmana, as I to'd you before, was very suspicious when 
‘there was any trouble to his brother that he anticipated. Any 
one fell under his suspicion. As I told you before, he suspect- 
ed his father of having colluded with Kaikeyi. Now you 
remember the advent of Bharata near Chitrakuta, how he 
came there with his army, all the ministers and nearly the 
who’e city of Ayodhya, in order to persuade his brother to 


return to what was in his opinion his kingdom, There was: 
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a cloud of dust to be seen from where the brothers were. 
Rama asked his brother to ascend the top of a tree and fing 
out what it was. Lakshmana went up the tree, saw the army 
coming. He had no trouble in identifying that the army came 
from Ayodhya and that Bharata was:there at the head of the 
whole movement. So without coming down from the, tree, 
he cr-es out, “ Here is that precious brother of yours. He is 
not content to leave us here in peace. _He-wants to be sure 
that we should never return even after fourteen years and 
bother him. He wants to come and kill us here. But before 
he can take the field, I know what to de.” Of course he 
bursts out : | 7 et | 


aaretismafediz aay qe wa A 
wera ag ate ard crear tit array i) «IT. 96. 23 
‘““T see nothing in killing our brother.” 
watead frat aearaafa sary 
HI GA Sa AEF HAT TrsaH ATT 
AMT WIT aga eferwafes gq 
aadt a afecorfa araarat aatraarq 1) IL. 96. 25-26 


_See how far he is transported into the region of anger. 
“TI will kill Bharata, and to be sure of things, I will kill the 
mother too. And I will kill all her partigans, her relations 
and. all who call themselves hers.” That was Lakshmana’s 
way and Rama knew it. He says to him, “ Don’t be so hasty, 
brother, Bharata has no bad intentions, I assure you. He 
comes here with the friendly idea of requesting me to take 
the kingdom back for myself. Be calm.” -And then Rama 
goes forward in argument > finding that Lakshmana has been 
impressed a little and was' on the way to come down, he 
praised Lakshmana’s victim. He says, “You don’t know 
Bharata at all. Are you anxious to take the kingdom ? 
Lakshmana, do you want the kingdom? Nothing easier, 
I have only to tell Bharata, ‘Here is Lakshmana anxious 

for the kingdom. Give it to him’. And he will make it over.” — 
He knew his Bharata, Lakshmana, so single-minded was 
he in guarding the interests of his brother, so like a faithful 
dog, he can only suspect everybody. What made him suspect is 
not his interest, is not any small idea, but the desire to protect 
what he conceived were the imperilled interests of Sri Rama. 
When we think of the high motive actuating him, we see how 
though it was suspicion, it was not an unworthy suspicion. It 
was not a suspicion which we should put in the category of 
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wickedness or of shameful misbehaviour. As soon as Rama 
pointed out that he had overshot the mark of vigilance in the 
protection of his interests, poor Lakshmana is shamefaced, is 
stricken with repentance, comes down and crawling reluctantly 
to the side of his brother, he says in a soft voice, “ Do you 
think our father also is there? Please see”. Now mark how 
natural the transition is. Most touching in the extreme. Find- 
ing that he had been thoroughly mistaken and being ashamed 
of himself, he goes forward and expresses almost his wish that 
with the army should come the old man himself, and Sri Rama 
falling in with that repentant mood of his brother and anxious | 
to confirm it, says, ‘No wonder if father also comes in and 
asks me to take back the kingdom. Probable. I see his 
elephant, I see the horses. But father’s renowned white 
umbrella ? I do not see it. Just look.” And so he takes hm 
down gently. He knows that the father is not there. But 
just humouring the brother’s repentant mood, he says: 
“7 don’t think he is there though I should not wonder it 
he was”. | 


‘Now it was half playfully that Sri Rama said to Laksh- 
mana, “If really you are after the kingdom, why don’t you tell 
me? I will ask Bharata to transfer it. He would do it in 
a moment.” What he said playfully had to come true in a way 
later on. When the time for his own abhisheka had come 
after the war and he had been crowned, there was the ques- 
tion who was to be made the Yuvaraja. Perhaps remembering 
‘ this scene that we have been going through, perhaps thinking . 
that it was in the end a proper thing to do, Sri Rama says to 
Lakshmana, “ You be the Yuvaraja””. Now Bharata was the 
elder of the two by a few hours. Besides Bharata had been 
practically king for fourteen years. To take the yuvarajya 
away from him and to offer it to Lakshmana was a departure 
from what would be ordinarily expected. Yet Sri Rama does 
it partly to show Lakshmana that he was not speaking in fun 
then. “If it comes to your really desiring to take it, Bharata . 
won’t make the slightest demur. Here you are. Do you 
want it?” And as if to confirm this position Bharata seems to 
say repeatedly, “Yes, Lakshmana, take it, take if, take it 
please ”, i | | 


aaa Tadiaaral war a atfafaetio anry | 


When Lakshmana perhaps also remembering that scene but 
believing that to wear a coronet on his head might interfere 
with his kainkarya dharma, believing that his Lakshmi was 
the kainkarya lakshmi and no other Lakshmi, he was firm 
m the refusal, And so in the end, 
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_ frqsrarrtstir a arcs Tatsemtieag WU AAT | 
VI. 131. 93 


Now having eoniad Out one occasion on which the 
magnanimity of Lakshmana’s nature was transparent, I now 
come to another scene of equal importance in which this 
quality of Lakshmana, this quality of generosity always 
attending - an outburst of indignation, was also manifested. In 
_Sugriva’s palace it was, Sri Rama stricken with grief at his 
separation from his beloved, had counted the days carefully 
when Sugriva was to discharge the promise that he had made. 
And then he had asked Lakshmana to go and convey his dls- 
approbation of Sugriva’s conduct to him. He: had worked 
himself up to a pitch of anger. And he had charged Laksh- 
mana to go forward and tell Sugriva, “ Tell him this from me, . 


TT FHlagt: TIT Wa aTSY sal Wa: | 
waqq fass gdta at atfeqeaeaat: 1) IV. 30, 81 


“ That deadly portal through which Vali was sent by me is 
still open for you, Nobody can close it. Nobody has closed 
Ait: tts there awaiting you if you fail to do this, Fulfil your 
promise, else, you will follow where your brother had to go.’ 
Hearing these words, Lakshmana felt that his brother had 
been enraged and so determined to kill Sugriva, enthrone 
Angada and get his office performed by Angada. He bursts 
out in anger and says, “I’ll go and finish all these”. Then 
Rama realised the mistake he had made. To have excited 
this excitable creature was very wrong. So he said to him, 
“Brother Lakshmana, don’t take ‘things literally. I was in 
a temper. I spoke roughly. Don’t go and communicate these 
things to Sugriva, Speak gently, manage it all properly.’ 
Lakshmana says, “ Yes”. But he had been made so angry by 
_ the tortures that he witnessed of Rama’s grief, he had been 
excited so highly by them that what Rama said by way of | 
pacification was quickly forgotten. And so he goes. And 
here the Poet is in one of his humorous moods. Lakshmana 
in anger is a fit subject for him to show the beauty of his 
writings, So he says, - 


UHATTTATTA AAT: ASKART | 
ata fiforgm wet: arqtarfaa i) IV. 31. 11 


Lakshmana strode forward, took long steps in his anger and 
as he went forward, his destructive energy had to be somehow 
satisfied. So he pulled a branch here, a branch there, broke 
them into pieces, and put his feet every now and then on 
some hard rock and pounded it. He went forward in that 
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style, impatient, and shook his head now and then as if he. 


asked himself, ‘‘ What am I to say ?” Having lost his balance, | 


he had often to remind himself. So he seems to say ‘‘ What 
did Rama ask me to say ? I am to say this. Then that fe'low 
will reply. He must give a reply to, that.” So there was 
put a statement first on Rama’s authority, then a rejoinder, 
then a surrejoinder and so on, So arranging all this in his 
mind, he went forward. : | 


aaa BIg: Baia Te: | : 
wast gamtta: saat weaqedat iy = TV. 31, 13 


\So he goes. You should remember my saying that Sugriva_ 


was vigilant and that he asked Tara first of all to pacify 
Lakshmana’s anger *. A little time elapses. Some things 
happen. Finally the monkeys guarding the palace make 
a little fuss and that makes Lakshmana still more angry. But 


in the end Tara comes forward and after saying a few things . 


by way of preparation of Lakshmana’s heart, she asks him, 
“Come in please, come in”. Of course Lakshmana was un- 
willing at first to go where ladies might be found for he knew 


Sugriva was in one of his self-indulging moods. He was not 


willing to go there. But Tara persuades him, “ Never mind. 
‘You are a brother. Come”, as only Tara could say. Then as 
_ Lakshmana went forward callie 


ated agent a aos frag TAT | | 
a faara aa: star atfafastsoaiswaa i IV. 33. 25 


He had never gone into the company of women. There were 

a good many of them, there was a bevy of ladies and he 

heard the clink of their jewels. ‘Then he hung down his 

head and would not look up. But she spoke to him gently 
_.and drew him as it were. 


a at aera atarcedl aearqaretaaat wereat | 


So the Poet concludes 


oh MR A bl edtifrratfefrgeraty: 1 
IV. 33, 39 


By that time his anger en gone and he was half pleased at 
the soft surroundings, and the mellifluous speech made by 
Tara. So he quieted down. Finally, this was how he behaved. 
‘Tara in her last spell of speaking had conclusively proved to 
him that Rama and Lakshmana had been a little hasty in 


* Lect, Ill, p. 34. 
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condemning Sugriva, that already before the time had fully 
expired, he had taken the necessary steps for the gathering 
in of his vast army. And then Tara made so bold as to say, 
“ Hark, already I hear the noise of the monkeys that are 
coming, Why this excitement ? Why this anger?” And so 
Lakshmana saw that he had been perhaps a little hasty and 
then he bursts out, He says: to Sugriva who had by that time - 
recovered his full consciousness and was speaking as he should 
speak and had also said in extenuation of his fault (if fault 
it was—it was not one) the famous saying which Sita later on 
herself enunciates: . 


a pfeaqaractenfa ; IV. 36. 11 


A beautiful sentiment. It ought to be on everybody’s lips. 
But, no, it ought to be in everybody’s heart. We who 
are so apt to get angry with others, to become impatient at 
others’ shortcomings, we ought to remember. : 


qT sleaaracreata 


In this world there is no man above error. The best of us 
will go wrong and all have need therefore of mercy and 
compassion. When Sugriva said that, Lakshmana’s heart was 
softened quite, and as Sugriva protested he was going to do 
his duty all right, that nothing was left undone, and they 
had been a litt!e too harsh with him, Lakshmana used these 


noble sentiments : 
atta: ofa aad atseat warfagaata | 
adfacat wt S983 tal A alacant IV, 36.17 


“There is nobody besides my brother, Rama, and yourself, 
there is no third soul in the world, who can see wrong when 
it occurs and who can speak the appropriate words.” Well, 
what can be a greater honour than to be placed by Lakshmana 
himse'f alongside of Sri Rama who, if anybody knew on earth, 
_ knew how to speak and what to speak. To Sugriva 


azaeatfa tren fast aaa a 
watt aadaafeacra efeqaa 11 IV, 36. 18 


“You are my brother’s equal in vikrama and bala. You have 
' become our ally because the gods are pleased that that should 
be fhe case. It is Heaven’s gft, your alliance. You know 
why I lost my temper and said harsh words to you. It is 
because I saw my brother in distress. How could I see my 
brother in distress? That made me angry and I lost my 
temper, I came and said harsh things, Forgive me. 
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Don’t tarry any more. Come away with me and come to my 
brother. See in what condition he is. Administer cornfort: 
to him. Tell him all is ready and everything has started. 
Having seen him in sorrow I came and spoke harshly.” 


gay arnifryaca aay THEA ATTA | 
aot ce TETRIS ca Agua it IV. 36. 20 


He actually apologized. Now, you know, ladies and gentle~ 
men, what magnanimity of soul is required for a person to 
apologize to another, We who are so apt to offend knowingly 
and unknowingly, we hesitate to apologize. Sometimes we too 
apologize. For Lakshmana to apologize and apologize in those 
handsome terms, praising Sugriva as the very equal of his 
brother, is to go the whole way that generosity of nature can 
take aman. Here is therefore one of the noblest of souls, 


Now I am coming to the last part of this discourse. It will 
take a little time but it is worth doing. I am coming now to 
exhibit Sri Rama as a martinet, a stern disciplinarian. He 
could not else be the generalissimo of a vast army of monkeys, 
notoriously unstable and hard to keep to one straight course. 
He was the martinet. When he gave the order, the order 
must, be obeyed and Lakshmana being his kinkara, his willing 
kinkara, had often to obey difficult orders. Twice he was 
driven to an impossible position. Lakshmana was the very 
soul of obedience, of literal obedience, And yet in order 
perhaps to show how life is full of difficulties for us all, how 
‘the man who commands is placed oftentimes in a difficult 
position and how a man who is the very soul of obedience is 
also placed in a very difficult position, how this world, even 
when we have the highest characters, one way or another puts 
us all in difficult situations, let me refer to this. We have got 
Sri Rama putting Lakshmana as it were through a hard test. 
Going away in search of the golden deer, he had told Laksh~ 


mone. “Be careful, This is a forest full of perils and dangers. _ 


I am going away to bring what Sita desires with her whole 
heart. Mind you, you have to take care of her. Don’t stir. 
Watch keenly, watch with all your skill.” So many words 
were not necessary for Lakshmana. He knew his business 
and he took every care of Sita. You all know what happened. 


When Maricha at the end cried in imitation of Rama’s voice, | 


poor Sita was maddened with grief and she ordered Laksh- 
‘mana to go up and see. He was not willing. He tried to tell 
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her all about her husband as if she did not know. “ Don’t you 
know your husband ? Can there be any danger to him ? What 
is likely to happen to him? And if anything is-to happen to 
him, am I going to save him? Don’t fear. I am here to 
protect you, JI am under strict orders. Your husband is 
a bad man to disobey.” She would not listen. You know what 
things she says. Horrible things to repeat. .Having said 
them all and finding that even that most harsh imputation was 
not quite able to dislodge him froin his post of duty, Sita adds 


waa aq afer TT ET qT FUT i III. 45. 26 


‘While you are looking on I am going to die at your feet.” 
What was the poor fellow to do? And the woman will do 
it. She was all too near doing it. She was a Rajput woman. 
She threatened to do it, Lakshmana thought therefore that 
he was in the last extremity. What was he to do? Was he 
to see her die at his feet ?. Was he to obey his brother or was 
he to forget at the last moment his brother’s order and go and 
save the life of this poor woman ? She was mad. She abused 
him, He abused her and abused her sex, “ You women are 
horrible creatures. Yes, I will go. I can’t see you die. You 
have driven me to choose between one horrible alternative. 
that of disobeying my brother, and the other alternative which 
I consider still more horrible, to see you kill yourself before 
me. Well. I will go. That seems to be the lesser evil. Well, 
I will go.” Having gone, when he reported this fact to his; 
brother, I do not know what he expected. Lakshmana could’ 
not have expected any mercy from his brother. He did not 
ask for it at all. That was not his nature. But you and 
I pleading for Lakshmana at that moment would have said, 

“ What was this poor fellow to do? You gave him an order. 
He obeyed it as long as he humanly could. But if that woman 
would drive him away under threat of killing herself, do you 
mean to say he should still have stayed ?”* We might have 
pleaded with Sri Rama, Not that Rama did anything. . But 
he passed a solemn censure. What more was needed for 
a sensitive person ? Rama passed a solemn censure. He said, 
“A woman is a woman after all. That poor girl, she loves 
me so much. I am her very life, what would be left to her 
without me? She thought I was in danger. You must 
expect, you must be prepared for her saying all sorts of 
things, like a mad woman. She might have said anything, 
she might have threatened to do anything. You ought not 
to have come away. You ought to have stayed and protected 
her.” Would you be in Sita’s place, would you be in Rama’s 
place, would you be in Lakshmana’s place? All the three 
the Poet contrives to put in a desperate situation and all 
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reach the limits of their endurance, every one of them. Here 
it was Rama says 


aHA: Wad wa 11 IT. 59, 24 


“You have disobeyed me.” That means; “I am displeased 
with you, You have earned my displeasure.” Poor Laksh- 
mana! After all, he did what was best in the harsh circum- 
stances. That was his reward. A more generous man, one 
who was less of a disciplinarian, might have said, “ Yes, you — 
were in a terrible trial, Lakshmana. I think you did right. 
I might have done the same.” Well, Rama could have risen 
to that magnan:mous height and spoken in that strain. But 
Rama was the embodiment of Dharma. For him duty is duty. 
You are posted in a place from which you should not stir, 
a so:dier’s post of duty. To turn away is to desert, to incur 
the penalty of being shot immediately, out of hand. 


Now another time, in yet worse circumstances—if 
circumstances could be worse—Lakshmana was put to 
a severe trial. In the Uttara Kanda, the concluding stage of 
this series of transactions which we call the Ramayana, Fate 
or Kala came to summon Sri Rama back to Heaven where he 
was wanted, He and Rama were closeted together in conver- 
sation, The hermit whose disguise Kala had taken stipulated 
beforehand, “ Now, post your best man as sentry at the gate. 
I don’t want anybody to come and either see or hear what 
takes place between you and me. This is absolutely strictly 
between you and me. Let me not have the apprehension that 
somebody will rush in or stay and hear.” And so Rama says 
to Lakshmana, “ Dismiss the ordinary sentry and you take the 
plece yourself and remain there. And did you hear what 
this hermit has stated? If you come in, if you hear, the 
pena'ty is death” “All right”, says Lakshmana, He posted 
h'mself at the gate. The conversation inside went on. It 
grew to a climax. It was nearly ended. Fate is harsh. If 
things had waited another minute, everything would have 
been over and all wou'd have ended well. But the wheel 
of Fate goes round, While yet Rama and the hermit were 
together, who should appear but Durvasas, the ever-hungry, 
the ever-angry man. He came to the gate and asked to be 
jet in. See how foolish that man was. He only wanted to 
be fed. Lakshmana could have ordered it and ordered 
twenty other peop'e’s food. Durvasas says, “No, I must see 
Rama now, this instant, or I curse you, I curse Ayodhya, 
I curse evervhody ?” What was Lakshmana to do ? He had 
been charged not to stir from his post under penalty of death. 
Here was this man able to enforce his threat, who threatened 
to kill Lakshmana, to kill Rama, to kill everybody, and he 
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‘would have done it. What was Lakshmana to do? What 
would you have done? What would I have done? What 
_wou'd Rama himself have done ? See how impossible posi- 
tons are created. He went in. He said, “Never mind, let 
me die. The death of one in such a crisis is better than 
‘universal destruction.” 


GReT Tor Aseg aT ya aifaarerTy | VIL. 105, 9 


So saying once more he chose the lesser of the two 
evils) Everything was over as he went in. Perhaps he saw, 
perhaps he heard the last word. Rama pacified Durvasas, 
fed him and dismissed him. Only after having done that 
duty to that most exacting of all mortals did he return to 
Lakshmana and say, “ Well, Lakshmana”, “ Well Rama,” he 
says, “I know what you want me to do. Kill me, kill me, 
I am ready, I knew it. Take my life. It is at your disposal.” 
Then burst out Vasishtha at that moment, Says Vasishtha, 
“That is the decree of Fate. You said that you would kill 
- him, He incurred the penalty. The penalty must be 
executed. I know that in circumstances like these banish- 
ment is considered as the equivalent of death.” So it is that 
the decree of death was changed into one of transportation, 
That is where the story ends, 


But we see here, Jadies and gentlemen, in these high epic 
poems what is called the hand of inexorable Fate. Fate 
creates all sorts of d'fficult situations for us. We are in the 
hends of a power far higher, far higher than any human 
being. Rama was not bad, Lakshmana was not bad. How- 
ever conscientious we may be, however clearly we may see 
our duty at the moment, however perfect our behaviour 
might have been, you still see how Fate transcending all 
human happiness can create desperate situations where the 
man intending to obey must disobey and where the min 
who is g'ven an order and means to execute it, must hesitate 
twenty times before carrying it out. Such situations do not 
often beset us. You and I have no such high ideals that we 
shou'd be tested. These great human beings who were born 
to exemplify the course of proper conduct, marching under 
the lash of Fate, are put in extreme situations where it is 
d'fficu't to turn this way or that, where you cannot perform 
one duty without failing in another, where you are as it were 
in a dreadful Dharmasankata, where turn which side you 
will, you must fall into error and the choice has to be made. 
But even though the best choice is made, the lesson that the 
Poet means to enforce on ug all is that the penalty of a wrong 
must be paid, 
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Brothers and Sisters,—It may be of advantage to recalf 
certain sentiments with which I opened this series of talks. 
Lakshmana, as I ventured to point out, is a simple character, 
easy to understand, without contradictions in itself, cast in 
s mould which ig very familiar to people of. the world. 
Sri Rama whom I proposed to discuss today is somewhat 
diferent He has a somewhat complex character. Certain 
qualities may seem to be in conflict in his nature with certain 
other qualities. Some of his doings have been subjects of 
constant dispute and controversy. And some of us who are 
-Rama’s devotees, under the guidance of senior critics, even. 
venture to criticige certain of the measures ascribed to him. 
Perhaps you will allow me to say a few words about how 
characters in history or in fiction are handled. Authors who 
make ; their business to study human nature and present 
it in concrete instances to their readers, authors who bestow 
attention on their work are of varied calibre; not all are 
exper’ in their line. When they draw characters, there 
is no {jirness about them; there is no coherence. And if 
they ere not well-practised it may be that as we read about 
‘hem «v2 pronounce the judgment that they are not in con- 
formity with what the author intended them to be. Other 
author: however describe their characters as their constant 
companions. They dwell with them in their inmost thoughts. 
They turn them over and over again in their minds and when 
they delineate them, they are therefore able to make them 
conform in every particular with their own intentions of what 
they should be. They are the great authors of the world, 
men who are able to bring into perfect accord their own 
conceptions of their heroes and heroines and their descrip- 
tions of them, their doings and their sayings, Valmiki was 
not perhaps the creator of either Sri Rama or his story. He 
only presents him to us as he had him presented to himself. 
Nor is it possible-to maintain that he invented or devised 
many of the incidents and episodes which illustrate the 
character of his hero and his heroine. They too must have: 
come to him from ages before. I am considering Valmiki 
end his story in the ordinary human light. Of course ~ 
tradition has it that he was Sri Rama’s contemporary and 
composed the poem in Rama’s own day. Whether that be 
exactly true or not, it is certain that Valmiki’s imagination. 
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‘was not brought into play in portraying Sri Rama or in 
detailing the narrative. To us Valmiki was perhaps respon- 
sible for the arrangement of the subject-matter, He was 
perhaps responsible for the sentiments ascribed to the hero 
_and heroine and other characters. Certainly the language, 
the framing of the language, the figures of speech, are all 
his own work, So much being premised, is it allowable to 
_ go further and to say that the description that Rama has 
been given in various portions of the great epic, exactly 
accords with the received character of the hero? I think it 
is and I have not much doubt in my own mind that that 
-was the case. 

Then we come to the next point in the argument. Did 
Valmiki make a selection out of the legends and stories that 
had gathered round Sri Rama or were certain of these so 
well-known in his day that he could not venture to discard 
any of them even if they did not accord with his own idea ? 
It is a matter purely of guessing, and we may have occasion- 
ally to think, when we discuss Sri Rama as a fully-devéloped 
character and examine the compatibility of part with part, 
that the Poet was not perhaps free to choose; it may be 
that here and there when the correspondence is not complete 
or falls short of the standard that would satisfy us, we may 
have to fall back on the theory—I merely venture to put 
it forth as my own guess—we may have to fall back on 
the theory that perhaps the particular episode which offends 
against the standard of consistency was not of his choice 
and he was not able to put it aside because the tradition con- 
necting him with the episode was so strong that he could 
not venture to put it aside. May be we shall have to say 
that once or twice, But when such conditions occur, I shall 
not presume to think that I carry your judgement with me. 
I shall merely leave it to you and not mind one way or 
the other if my view meets or does not meet with general 
Acceptance. Sears & | 

Now then, if Rama, as I venture to think, was a real 
character of flesh and blood like ourselves, if he lived like 
us amidst surroundings of his day and his part of the world, 
if he was subject to the ordinary human feelings which we 
find daily at work amongest ourselves, if so, we must be 
prepared to find every now and then that he sometimes 
moved on one level and sometimes on another level and we 
shall have to judge his conduct or his sayings according to 
our belief as to the sphere in which at the moment he had 
his being For we a!l know from experience that neither 
the best nor the lowest arhongst us, neither men nor women, 
neither Westerners nor Easterners, none who is human, is 
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able to occupy one level of thought, one level of action, and 
one level of function; we go up sometimes when we are in 
good moods, receptive of ethical notions, conscious of our 
duties, comparatively strong to resist temptations, in nobe 
surroundings, amidst noble people, thinking noble thoughts 
and capable of doing noble deeds. Alas! such moments are 
not always available. It is only rarely that there is 
a combination of circumstances conductive to our being kept 
on our own highest level. Often, too often indeed, there are 
circumstances that drag us down, bad examples, sordid 
inducements, sordid considerations. Temptations of one kind 
or another beset us all round and even the men amongst us 
who have received the most careful training and who heve 
trained themselves most carefully and conscientiously, even 
we find that there is a certain environment of high quo’ity 
necessary if we are to be ourselves at our highest. Too com- 
monly we fall, we do improper things, we do things that we 
would not have done otherwise or in other circumstances, we 
do things that we wish we hadn’t done; and we do them 
consciously, knowingly, hoping that others will not detect our 
fault, or if they did detect it, would forgive us on account of 
this or that other consideration. Sri Rama had the extra- 
ordinary merit,—I say merely extraordinary—what I mean is 
unequalled and unmatched merit, of remaining most off 
at his own highest level. He seldom fell below it. If at any 
time he did, we could easily spot the conditions that deter- 
mined the decline; perhaps the decline was conscious, per- 
haps it was not, perhaps it was entirely excusable. Occasion- 
ally perhaps the excuses are difficult to find for us, men of 
limited vision. But the point, ladies and gentlemen, is and— 
don’t be afraid of this thought, there is noth‘ng wrong about 
it, nothing blasphemous—that occasionally we do find that 
Sri Rama did and said things which perhaps his own higher 
nature would not approve, It is not easy for us to say why 
he did these things, how he came to do them and how far 
they must be ascribed to defects in his character. I do not 


mean to go over the whole catalogue but before I begin the | 


discussion actually, I wish to tell you finally, that in my juds- 
ment they do not take away even by a small particle from the 
sublimity of Rama’s character. The man must be thoroughly 
ignorant of human character, must be perversely blind and 
deaf to all that happens round him, who thinks because now 
and then Sri Rama showed the common qualities of human 
nature, that therefore he was of the common clay. No, I wish 
to say without any reservation that, considered as a human 
being should be considered, Rama stands almost immacu- 
Jate. Almost immaculate I say. Why I use the word almost 
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I wish with your permission to make clear today, by trying 
to understand certain episodes that are narrated in the poem. 
Bu’ before I do so it is necessary to make a rapid survey 
of what Rama stands for today, and of how we hold him — 
as unapproachable, as a man, as a husband. as a friend, as. 
an ally in peace and war, as a King. Wo greater testimony 
is required to prove this than the fact that while he was: 
on'yv still twenty-five or twenty-six according to Sita, but 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight by ordinary calculation, while he 
was only of that age, without any advantage of a kingdom 
to rule, of estates to distribute, of honours to give, of wealth 
to give away, without any of these advantages, he established’ 
himself, as I say at that young age, as the supreme crown 
and glory of his age, All alike who came into contact with 
him, whether senior to him in age or junior, whether kings 
or ordinary persons, whether great warriors, saints or sages, 
allalike bowed to him in reverence. His own brothers,. 
scarcely junior to him as we reckon ages amongst ourselves, 
even his brothers, considered that he was by head and 
shoulders above them, far away in reach of character and 
entitled to their most obeisance. Whether in the Ayodhya 
kanda where he :noved among people comparatively jhis 
equals, kings, queens and sages, or in the next two kandas- 
where he was practically alone with his own brother and’ 
his wife, or in the Kishkinda kanda where again he had’ 
a few people who looked up to him as ordinary people lock ' 
up to each other, or in the Yuddha kanda where he did’ 
great deeds, commanded great armies, conducted significant. 
campaigns, did doughty deeds of war, everyone who came 
into contact with him put him in a class of his own and 
durst not compare himself or herself with him. Of this the 
most striking proof is to be found in the concluding scene 
of the Yuddha kanda—I call it concluding, exclud'ng the 
Abhisheka part in Ayodhya itself—where just after the 
battle when he summoned to his great presence her who 
was the cause of the great war, her for whom he had 
incurred unparalleld sacrifices, whom he loved like his own 
life, and in whose absence he often threatened to take out his 
own life, summoning her to his great presence he gave 
expression to sentiments that shocked every single hearer, 
not her only, not Lakshmana only, not Vibhishana only, but 
the whole host of monkeys and any surviving Rakshasas there 
might have been. They all listened to him, they all saw him 
when he sat apparently in State, all by himself, lost in serious 
awe, may I say, in gloomy thought, giving expression to 
sentiments of harsh, unfeeling, cruel import. All stood or sat 
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in their places. What was Sri Rama after all? He was not 
the Emperor of India at that time; he was no great sage as 
we count sages. Why, why did no one, monkey or man, 
murmur a word of protest? ~Perfectly clear, not one 
approved, Everybody thought that he was doing something 
that they could not explain, that they could not justify to 
themselves. But not a voice was heard, not a hand raised . 
in disapprobation, The man had imposed himself so 
irrevocably on all that came near him that what he said 
was law unto everyone, what he decreed was to be obeyed 
in every particular without question and without demur,. If 
he said something they could not approve, it was the doom 
of Fate that descended on them all. To it they must submit. 
They durst not protest, Now I want you to realise, ladies 
and gentlemen, how great must have been the man who could 
become so unquestionably supreme in his kind. That 
- Sri Rama was and he could: not be that unless he were what 
he professed often to be, the guardian and the embodiment 
in himself of Dharma, Time after time, under the most 
difficult circumstances, when all about him pulled him down, 
_-gave him advice which was of a worldly nature, when every- 
thing pointed to what we might call ordinary conduct, he 
adopted courses of action which astonished people by their 
complete rectitude, by the high altitude of moral excellence 
that they rose to, Not to mention the ordinary things Tike 
‘renunciation of power and the abandonment of kingdom, which 
‘must occur to you all, le: us come to the crowning episodes in 
the Yuddha kanda itself. Take the occasion when Vibhishana 
sought asylum with him, He held, as you know, a great 
council of war, he had eminent counsellors. But excepting 
Hanuman who seemed rather weak in the advice that he gave, 
excepting him, everyone including his own brother, 
LLakshmana, would have had him reject Vibhishana, while 
one or two would have him order his killing; almost a'one 
therefore, alone, in spite of the advice of everybody, rej'cting 
it all as beneath him, he rose to his own topmost level and 
said the famous words: ‘‘No man shall seek my protection 
in vain, He may be wicked, he may be undeserving, he may 
even be my bitterest enemy, Ravana himself. But if he 
comes to me in a friendly and submissive spirit, I will not 
turn him back.” Fancy, ladies and gentlemen. what 
a tremendous consciousness of his own moral power he must 
thave had when he announced these great sentiments and 
carried them out without any qualification or reservation. 
Take again the moment when, locked in mortal battle 
with Ravana himself, he gained some advantage and Ravana 
was driven to come down from his chariot—it was destroyed 
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and he lost his great bow—Sri Rama drew himself up to full 
dignity and told his enemy whom he had made so many 
arrangements not only to vanquish but to kill, instead of 
.Seizing that moment to press his advantage and remove him 
altogether, he tells him, “Now, Ravana, you are at a great 
disadvantage. Today I have seen you at your best. You 
have fought bravely; you have fought nobly; you have 
accounted for many a warrior on my side. Still you are tired. 
You are obliged to come down and stand like me on your 
feet, you’ve lost your great bow, I give you time. Go home 
‘now. Come to-morrow, refreshed and strong in your chariot 
and with a new bow and new arrows. You shall then see 
how I can give you battle.” Whoever heard of such a thing ? 
‘Which hero ever did such a thing ? | 

-. Yet again, when having killed Ravana, he listened to 
Vibhishana who was struggling between two sentiments and 
finally Vibhishana came to him with tears and said, “‘ True he 
was my elder brother; true he was my king; true he 
protected me often; but he was wicked. He ruined many 
‘women, He made light of life. He made unjust wars. 
Altogether I do not think I shall perform his obsequies, It 
‘may not be right of me to do so.” IJ say it was quite easy for 
an ordinary man to say, ‘“ Yes, throw his body into the sea 
and be done with him.” But we are dealing with Sri Rama. 
‘He said to Vibhishana at that supreme moment—you have 
heard of people who exhumed bodies that have been buried 
‘under the ground and threw them subsequently into the 
water or into the fire—what did Sri Rama do at that moment 
when even Vibhishana would not do the last rites by his 
brother. He said. “No, Vibhishana, you are wrong. I did 
‘not kill an ignoble man in battle. Ravana was a great 
warrior ; he was a great man; he was a great king and greatly 
‘he died. Perform his obsequies according to the prescribed 
Sastra.” And, “ you will attain merit,” he added. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, if there was a human being 
who could reach those unimaginable heights of moral purity 
and grandeur, is it any wonder that all the world bowed to 
him, accepted his smallest wish as the decree of Heaven ? 
‘That he was. And yet, thanks be to human nature which 
we all have, as the poets say, as the world says, one nature ~ 
is common to us all. Full of dread and awe as we are, as 
we contemplate Sri Rama, it fills us now and then with pride 
that he too, he too thought very much as we should have 
thought. Trouble depressed him; sorrow struck him hard: 
he had his mcments of anguish, Alas, the Poet says he cried 
and wept bitter tears now and then! He grew angry some- 
“times, he was in despair sometimes ; he was about to commit 
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suicide now and then, He said harsh things of people. He 
suspected just as you and I would suspeci. He did every~ 
thing that we with flesh and blood do. Don’t think that we 
bring him down from his high level ; we raise ourselves to 
kinsh:p with him as we notice these incidents. If being like 
us w.ih flesh and blood, actuated by our motives now and 
then, feeling angry, feeling depressed, feeling sorry, if being: 
like us, it was still possible for him to rise to those great 
altitudes, though we may not soar so high, may we not rise 
half an inch above ourselves ? May we not subdue our 
nature to some extent? It won’t turn all to gold, this base 
lead of which we are made. No, it won't. Nevertheless we 
coud clean that lead, make it shine according to its own 
nature and then, ladies and gentlemen, we shall have read: 
of Sri Rama to some purpose. We shall have heard the 
Ramayana with some advantage, and upon our lives and our - 
character some influence of a very exalted and almost divine: 
nature will have been exerted so that we shall all be some- 
what the better for having come under the influence of this. 
great epic of Valm'ki. Now then, to my task today. — | 


__ I have brought together here certain incidents and. 
episodes in which Sri Rama shows his human qualities, not 
his superhuman virtue but his human qualities. F rst, 
I think it best to go along:in some order as I hope, after’ 
I have spoken, some amongst you, I hope with all my heart, 
some amongst you will go back to the poem itself and see 
whether I have given you trustworthy guidance or whether 
I have been trying to mislead you, First of all when Dasa- 
ratha and Kaikeyi having sat together, or rather she having: 
sat with him in order to deflect the course upon which the 
king had previously determined, when under her bidding: 
he sent for Sri Rama to announce the dread news, what. 
was Sri Rama doing? He was then in his own place with 
Sita. As on the last occasion when he saw his father, he had’ 
been told he was going to. be crowned Yuvaraja, he says to 
her in full expectation of the coming honour, says to her 
as you or I would have said in similar circumstances contem- 
plating the advance in life that is going to come to us 
through the blessing of God. He said to her, that is, to 
Sita: 


fa tase St ae qarera wera | 
wait aa faleaafrdaarafzeg iy UL. 16.15 


His mind was pure, his heart was unsuspicious. So he says? 
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to her, “ Doubtless my father and Kaikeyi are planning some 
nice things by way of preparation, Great things are in store: 
for me and therefore for you.” 


water afin freee gate 
waeate warra wey ufeterp 1) II. 16.16 


You remember how Kaikeyi and he were great friends) He 
says, “No doubt, Kaikeyi being so fond of me and hearing 
the great intention he has towards me, wants the king to be 
quick about it and nice about it.” ; 


aT Teser Hererst feaararratedt 1 
waa aearat F Beara: gat tt I. 16. 17 


“Quite certain Iam being summoned to be put in the second 
place in the kingdom,” he says to Sita. 


ea alefaat aar gear = meter 
We Way Garret cet TI I. 16. 20 


“While I go and have the great ceremony performed, you 
rest awhile here in happiness with your own people and 
spend the time in happy contemplation of the prospect.” 
Well, the Poet puts these sentiments into the mouth of the 
great person whom we are studying. And it appears to me 
_ that that shows above all things how very human Sri Rama 
was. It was a great thing that was happening to him end 
he looked forward not only to his father but to his step- 
_ mother who had shown him such marked affection, he looked’ 
forward to their plans together for his prosperity, 


Then when the worst was known and he came back, he 
goes to tell his mother of the reverse, for the mother was 
also rising aloft on hope. She had to be told When he goes 
to her, the Poet gives a touch which is quite contrary to what 
he has been saying before. Before that, as soon as Rama 
heard that he was to renounce the kingdom, that his brother 
was to take it, that he was to go to the forest for fourteen 
years, the Poet has said, “ Not a muscle moved on the noble 
. countenance. It shone in full lustre as it always did. 
Nobody could see that a lightning stroke had fallen For all 
that, Rarna appeared, as if he was still on the high tide of 
Prosperity and power. He did not show the slightest 
unhappiness or disappointment.” That was what the Poet. 
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had said. When Rama went to his mother to tell her what 
‘had happened, this is what the Poet says: 


“aragq waar gq” UW. 19.35 


“Controlling his unhappiness within his own heart.” That 
shows you that there was unhappiness and that he merely 
conquered it. It was not as if there was no trouble in his 
mind, no grief or thought. Having to break bad news he 
-went dejected to her. 7 


areata gafifaarty fare al 
wfararrar aan aTatiaafaary i I. 19. 35 | 
Now that shows again that Rama, great as he was, sublime 


as his development had been on the ethical side, could not 
help the depressing character of the circumstances. 


Then when he went before Sita; it was still worse. 
Natural. We like to feel that Rama behaved as you and 
I would have behaved in similar circumstances. Probab'y we 
should have wept and rolled on the floor Rama tco was 
susceptible to some extent. 


wfatata wag ta Aen afayfeay | 

Tee feat fefsazaraqa: 1) I. 26.5 
It had all been decreed for the great event—_ 

AQSATAETTT | ) 
All people were eagerly looking forward for the great news 
to come, As he went in, there was a little grief in his face 
and he put his head down. 

aa art aaa aaarar a a afar 

arergmeacatd Paeearpfadteag ut I. 26. 6 


. Instead of coming back rejoicing and jumping, he wore a sad 
and thoughtful countenance, and Sita was struck with grief 
to see him. Till now he had subdued his feelings and. did 
not allow them to interfere with his speech or to appear in 
his face. But when he went to her who was so full of 
expectation and expected to receive him in quite another 
‘style, he was unable to control his grief. 


a qscat a fe aaicar a wary Aaa | 
a ata weageate cat feaaet wat: 
| faaraza qeeat Ff sfetantoy | II. 26. 7-8 


His face had changed, The colour on his face had become. 
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_a@ little pale. He was perspiring. There was some feeling. 
“which he could not control. 


arg garfracca fefrarifad wat i IL. 26..8 


What is this? What has happened? Why all this 
excitement and stir ? . 


Now I come to another passage in which the Poet makes © 
Rama speak to Lakshmana. Lakshmana wants -to accompany 
him and for one brief moment Rama tries to keep him back. . 
You know for what reason. That shows his human weakness 
better than anything else. 

| ferret raat aie: waa wert fer: 1 

Ta: wroreAT aeat wat arfe war az #11 I. 31, 10 

He says this to Lakshmana, “ You are all this to me”. 
All this is preparation for leaving him, for asking him to 
remain behind. | 

Wasa we afaa ala wegfa aaaq | 

at afcafa atacat afaat? ar aafeadtn UW. 31, 11 
When Sita and I are away in the forest who is there to look 
after my mother and your mother ? 

afraaia ara: wie: ofradifre | | 

e arraraqed weraat wdtefa: 1 IL. 31, 12. 

Our father is infatuated and as to our step-mother who has 
won this round, she is not likely to relent towards her rivals, 
at fe usafag sree qrereaqa: gat | 

gaat arettat a afer array nu Il. 31, 13 
will not do them any good. At this particular moment 
Rama’s grief almost overpowers him, He says, “ Kaikeyi will 
not take care of them and Bharata may be too much under 
his mother’s influence.” 

ta geeg aka nese wrAraA | 

weattataserorat wrgat waeteqey 1 UW. 31. 17 
He means both of them. “Neither my mother nor your 
mother without us to protect them can be happy.” Now 
you will see how later on when anybody else speaks of 


Kaikeyi, Rama springs to her side and says, “Do not abuse 
hey. Be may suspect her; he may not think very wel! of 
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her. Perhaps his belief is that knowing her weakness he 
will be able to make full allowance for it. He will be able 
to realise how she is not acting for herself but-for her dear 
son under pardonable circumstances and how perhaps she 
too is in the hands of Fate, working out Fate’s cruel decrees. 
These allowances he would make even when he censures her 
conduct but other people may not be able to do so. So when 
Lakshmana at any time tells him “ Ah, how I hate Kaikeyi Y. 
he would say, “No, no, not that thing, Lakshmana, never 
_say such a thing”. So too when anybody accuses Bharata 
in his hearing, he would speak in the highest terms of him. 
But when he talks to himself as it were—for Lakshmana is 
not different from him—when he talks to himself, hig real 
feelings find vent to some extent and he gives expression 
to the deepest emotions at the moment. 
Then I shall mention one other thing and stop for the 
day. We see now how under a stroke of adversity he felt 
more or less like a human being as other human beings 
would have felt. He suspected, people ; he suspected Ka‘keyi 
and he suspected Bharata too to some extent. That was 
like us, Here we see him in this particular incident that 
I am now going to relate, here we see him trying to enjoy 
a little innocent fun at other people’s expense. Just a little. 
innocent fun, You remember that poor Brahman named 
Trijata who as Rama was giving away his property right and 
left to his people, was, like Kuchela in the other story, under 
pressure from his wife, making a pilgrimage to Sri Rama 
to ask for his help. He says to Rama, “ You are giving away 
so much. I am a very poor man with many children and 
one of the means of subsistence that I have is to pick the 
grains of paddy left behind by the reaper. That is my way 
of life. I find it very hard to get along. I have a large 
family. Will you look with pity on me?” And then you - 
remember how Sri Rama asks him, “That stick of yours, 
take it; stand there and: throw it as far as you can with your 
full strength. My cows stand all between, All the cows « 
that are between this spot and the spot which your stick 
reaches shall be yours.” And then Rama was amused to see 
how this Brahman, suddenly seized with a little bit of greed 
as it were, exerted all his strength, waved the stick twice 
or thice round his: head and threw it. It went to the other 
bank of the Sarayu. So he had an immense wealth of cattle 
at once at his disposal, Rama gave it all to him. And then 
he says, “I was perhaps rather unfeeling to you. I should 
have done this thing perhaps in another way but I wanted 
to know how a Brahman like you could use the strength 
that he had in order to get something. I wanted to know 
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that you could use all your strength. That was not quite 
proper. I should have relieved you without ‘this trouble. 
Just excuse me. I wanted to have a little amusement.” 


Sat SF dal THe Tear AaT | | 
At aS Hier: aftr aa wan | 


ae fe Gereqat aaguua’ atg trnfagiregar war) 
ea Wartafaratfedl quer feteqy areas 1) AL 32. 40-1 


“TI only wanted to know your Strength and how far you 
wou.d exert it, whether jt was always at your disposal, Now 
having done so, I am so pleased, Will you ask me if you 
want to have anything more ? I shall be happy to give 
you.” But Trijata was of the family of Garga. He was, 
like a Brahman, contented and he had this immense wealth 
all at once. He did not ask for anything more, He said, 
“TI am pleased for the time aA | 


Well, let me handle one more point. We noW saw that 
Rama was not above a little merriment. Now we come to 
a quality of a slightly different nature, He was leaving the 
palace. There was great mourning, as you know, within ‘he 
proper, I should have relieved you without this trouble. 
into the chariot. Sumantra was driving. They were go ng 
at some distance and Dasaratha, Kausalya and other People 
had come out of the palace to see them, to have a last ‘ook 
at them. And the old man cried out to Sumantra, “ Stop, 

But Rama said : 


fossfr tort qate arte anf crea 
GUA TANT wether wet lt I. 40. 46 
l 


“Go on, drive on ”. Not knowing what to do, the Poet says, 
Sumantra was like a man caught between the front and 
back wheels of a chariot, He did not know what to do and 
looked up to Rama, “I am asked by your father to do one 
thing and you ask me to do just the opposite thing”. Then 
says Rama, “ Perhaps you are afraid that when you go back 
after leaving me in the forest, the old man will be angry 
with you for not having obeyed him. 


Tatetata csrrrresatstir aexfér | | 
Fat graer orfrsatinfer wae 1 IL. 40. 47 


If my father on your return should take you to task for 
disobedience, you know what to do. Just say that in the 
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bustle and noise you did not hear him.” And Sri Rama 
says in defence of this departure from truth: 


fre graer Tif, 


“The justification for telling this white lie is that it is foolish 
to prolong the wail. It is absolutely foolish and disastrous 
to prolong the wail of grief. So go on,” he says. Apparently 
Sri Rama was a little fond of this thought, 


fat q:a@er aifteor 


for a few sargas later we find him saying the same thing 
when he found that the people of the rural parts were 
following in great numbers and would not be stayed. He 
says to Sumantra again, “Run on” and as they cry out, he 
says: ‘ 


fat geaeq adie: 1 IL. 50.5 
putting the comparative degree instead of the superlative. 


Then again there are things, little peccadillos which we 
have got to remember in order to see that Rama was just | 
like us when in trouble, apt to choose the easiest way out. 
There were a number of Brahmans of great.sanctity follow~ 
ing him obstinately, They -went as far as the river Tamasa. 
when he crossed over to the other side. These people slept 

on this side. As they were asleep, Rama says to Sumantra, 
_ “ Now, you had better take this chariot and drive northward 
as if you were trying to return to Ayodhya. And when they 
are off their guard as it were, come back from that side by 
another way, Ill come and join you and then we can drive 
away without their knowing anything.” So he adopts this 
ruse in order to throw them off the scent, these people whom 
it was difficult to shake off, who in their loyalty and adora- 
tion were determined to follow him until he yielded to their 
request and returned. That was their hope. Simple people! 
Their whole lives were wrapped up in him, Hoping to keep 
him back, they followed him obstinately. So it was 
necessary to get rid of them by some little trick. This was 
what he taught Sumantra. 


Now with that, gentlemen, I will stop for the day and 
take up this subject again. Rama is inexhaustible. He 
will keep me to himself for a long time. But I will try and 
shake him off as he shook off -these pursuing Brahmans. 
I am trying to gather together the instances in which Valmiki 
presents Rama to us in a way we can understand him. If 
he was always on the highest level and never came down. 
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if he- was always unapproachably great, what good is he 
going to be to us? In some respects he must be like us. 
There are other instances in which we perceive the kinship. 
- between Rama and ourselves, and’ as an adoring study of the 
great epic is only of value in proportion as it raises our: 
nature, as it enables us to conquer our ‘lower selves and live: 
as long as possible and as firmly as possible on our own 
higher level, since our business is, if possible, to get from 
this epic that which will enable us from bad to get to good, 
we shall do well to dwell on the next occasion on some of 


a measure to rise above ourselves, as they say, from our lower 
to our higher selves. For so man improves. Not that he 
ever is above weakness, but when weakness assails him, he | 
remembers these mighty examples and tries to rise above . 

it. He may not succeed but even the trial is good for some- 
thing. One trial may fail: two trials may fail, may often 
fail. The third may meet with partial success, The fourth,. 
fifth and so on. -Our lives may be short; our lives may be: 
_ bounded on every side by things that are coarse and sordid,. 
nevertheless they are lives, let us remember, : similar in: 


grapple with our weaknesses, we try to remember him, may” 
be, as I said before, in some humble “measure we shall — 
improve our own nature and learn to live our better selves 


more often, more firmly and to better purpose. 
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When we separated last time, I was mentioning a certain 
guileless trick played by Sri Rama on his subjects, how 
he made a flint as it were of returning to the city so that 


those who wished to follow him lost the track, Today my — 


first point would be the substance of a message which he 
gave to Sumantra as he was giving him leave. Sumantra, 
taithful charioteer of the Ikshvakus and minister of o'd time, 
was unwilling to leave Rama and Lakshmana and Sita and 
begged hard to be permitted to remain with them in 
attendance upon them and doing such service as might be 
vouchsafed to him. Sri Rama gave several reasons why he 
could not accept that position, and sending back Sumantra 
to the old place at Ayodhya, conveyed to him one very good 


reason. It shows that Sri Rama was able to read other 


people’s hearts even when those other people resemb’ed him 
least. In other words, even of bad persons, even of persons 
out of sympathy with him, he could read the hearts. Nothing 
- was hidden from him, Usually people are able to understand 
those who are like themselves, who’ have passed through 
experiences similar to theirs, and whose mental make-up is 
more or less like their own. Where outward circumstances 
differ greatly, the understanding, unless a person is of 
exceptionally shrewd character, is difficult. So we say in 
Tamil, * urwQer are uTbYsGeS STON OSMujid”’. This is 
‘a familiar doctrine, Carried into the exalted sphere of Vedanta 
it is often described in abstract language as an approxima- 
.tion of subject and object, In some cases it is described 
even as an identity of subject and object. The point how- 
-ever is that a straightforward simp'e person, not fully 
acquainted with the ways of the world, will find some 
difficulty in understanding points of view alien to his own 
character. When Sumantra objected to going back, Rama 
says to him, very shrewdly as you may see at once, “ You 
know, Sumantra, why I send you back I have several 
reasons but the principal reason is this. My step-mother, 
Kaikeyi, is a hard-natured, hard-hearted woman. She will 
want to be sure that I have really come to the forest. If 
she suspects atything, woe be to my father! The penalty 
will all fall on him. If you go back without me and explain 
‘what has been happening here, all will be safe. She will 


* 10-5-1944. 
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understand that the old man has kept his word and that 
I have obeyed him. Your presence in Ayodhya without us is 
therefore essential for the safety: of my father.” I mention 
this just to show that while Rama rose high above other 
Persons in the world and his-head was far up in the clouds. 
at the summit of human excellence almost approaching 
divinity, his feet were firmly plantéd on the ground. In 
the fifty-third sarga when the three exiles had crossed the 
Ganges and taken up their temporary abode under the shade 
of a big tree, left alone without Sumantra, Sri Rama for the 
moment threw off all restraint. Till then he had passed 
through very exciting moments. His feelings had been worked 
up to the highest pitch, The eyes of the world were upon 
him. Temptations set hard on him. Father and preceptor 
and mother and everybody had tried to tempt him from the 
path that he had marked out for himself as one of righteous- 
ness, Whatever he felt, he had to keep down. In the eyes 
of the world the one thing he had to maintain was that he - 
was a filial son, that he was anxious to maintain the character 
of his father. He risked everything, lost everything, in order 
to maintain 5:; father’s honour and he further had, as I have 
mentioned before, to show that whatever the change in the 
outward circumstances that had come over him and his 
fortunes, he was not dejected or depressed, and that adver- 
sity had failed to disturb his equanimity. He showed that 
the worst fortune would find him unmoved, anchored, strong | 
and sure in his own pure nature. What affected him, if any- 
thing, was the highest. The small things of the earth like 
kingdoms, honour, he did not mind. By honour, I mean 
position. That then had been the part he played during all 
the trying hours that he passed in Ayodhya and on the way 
when Sumantra drove him as far as the Ganges. When he 
was left with Sita and Lakshmana and there was nobody 
else, the restraints that he had put upon himself fell away. 
and for a moment he was left free to commune with himself 
as it were. For you will understand that Lakshmana and 
‘Sita made no difference whatever to his solitude, He had, 
as it were, time for a soliloquy. And then the best part 
of that sarga is devoted to a description of how he gave vent 
to his own inner feelings and spoke without any restraint 
whatsoever, without any regard to outward appearances, to 
Lakshmana, Sita being an interested listener. The words 
were addressed to Lakshmana. But Lakshmana being more 
than figuratively a part of himself, we may take it that it 
was a speech made to himself. I have noted several slokas, 
all of them of the deepest import, quite necessary for the 
understanding of one aspect of the great character that we 
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are studying, showing above everything else that he felt in 
his heart like ordinary people, that he had a deep community 
of emotion with us all, and that ordinary things affected 
him in the ordinary way, though when it came to action, the 
course taken was exactly the opposite to that any other 
person in his circumstances would have taken. 


BaaTAT J HAA aser ufaqueta 

at fe eat werent Hhat tres) | 

HHT T VATA TezaT WeTATTAT 1 II. 53. 6-7 x? 
“She will be glad now. Yes, Kaikeyi will be happy. But _ 
seeing that her son has come to Ayodhya, her ambition may 
rise, Instead of making her son a mere Yuvaraja, the idea 
of making him king may occur to her and she may practise: = 
on the life of my father.” That is the meaning of this sloka. a 
“TI hope she will not deprive him of his life.” __ 

aamea fe qaeea wat ta feared: | 

fe aieqia arercar Heat gaara: 1 ID. 53. 8 


“This old, imbecile, helpless man, left without me to Manet 
him, having fallen into the hands of Kaikeyi, infatuated with. 


7 


love of her, what will be his fate?” : 


Re smeaH oar wart alafawag | | 
erm warstaqaivar wtarfafa & afe: 1 I. 53. 9 


‘Of the three purusharthas, Dharma, Artha and -Kama,: 


I now see, watching my father and his behaviour, that Artha | 4 , 


and Dharma take their place below Kama (TH wa TaaTT) 
for, | a8 et Nee Ry ate on 

at afastafe gar wera: we ca 

Karas FA sat atfra sero 1 IL. 53. 10 | 
“I am a son out of the common. I am an obedient son, a son. 
whom any father would like to keep about him. And yet 
under the pressure of the woman on whom he dotes he sends: 
_me away.” | 

gat at aaa Wed: HHA: | eins 

qica, alrattat ay atearcafreag 1) IE 53. 11 : 
Now he thinks of Bharata He contrasts himself with 


- Bharata. “I have lost everything. I have come away to the 
forest with my wife and with my dear brother. He, Bharata, 
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is enthroned, sis going to rule over the Kosalas and he ig . 
going to do it with his wife. He is going to have his queen 
by his side.” Notice this please. This is the one place in 
which the wife of any of the brothers is alluded to, not by 
mame but merely as bharya. In no other place does the 
Poet allude to the other persons. ey 


a fe ader tscer gates fra 
ait @ agers afs aregarfeas i IL 53. 12 


“Father is old and can take no part in affairs, I am away 
So Bharata will be sole monarch of the whole place. Ye- 
He will determine the fortunes of all the peoples in Ayodhya.” 


atray ofeasa a: armada | 
Vaated fart ut zareat qari Il. 53. 13 


This is a word very hostile to Bharata, “If Bharata is going 
to be enjoying his fortune, very well. Very well. The fate 
awaits him that has befallen my father.” 


 attardt +t eat atari isar | 
aleeat + aftat a dvarta wea i) IT. 53. 15 


Having said a word about the father and the brother, he 
now turns to the step-mother. “On my account, :remember- 
ing that they were attached to me, that they were very 
reluctant to part from me, remembering how they stood by 
me and foilcht for me and contended with the old king for | 
me, she is not going to let them alone. She is going to give 
them hell.” : 


eeat fe sath gereqreqarate | 
Tattear fg ait aa war arraq i Il. 53. 18 


“She is a wicked woman, not scrupulous at all. She may | 
do bad things. She may give poison to your. mother and- 
mine.” See how long-repressed feelings find strange vent. 
This is not in accordance with Rama’s real nature. Having 
_ been forced these many hours to play a high part to keep 
up appearances, to put on a brave countenance in the face of 
adversity, to remember the highest duty to all and to follow 
it, having been under this great pressure, moral pressure of 
a most unbearable kind, when he finds all that removed, he 


*In II. 53. 12 Govindaraja’s reading is TaAHA | 
{7 The Lecturer follows the Bombay Ed. which reads: - 
ghee wat wt F AA AAT UI 
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throws off all the outward disguise that he wore till now 
and then a strain in his real nature, a strain which makes 
him common with us all, breaks out and it makes him say 
these extraordinary things and when I have read these, 
I wish to make an observation. I shall make that observation 
with your kind permission. | 


wal wenateat a That arf sero 
qatar: Ral aay aware TL. 53. 25 © 


‘What do you take me to be ? You know my strength; you 
know my valour; you know my prowess, By means of my 
arrows I can reconquer the whole world if on'y I care. 
I am strong enough to bring under my umbrella the whoie 
of this girdled earth; but I won’t.” But he is reminded of 
his strength; he is reminded of what he could accomplish 
if he wished, That means that he has by sheer force of wili 
subdued all his desire, conquered the baser and more selfish 
part of his nature-and come away to the forest, not doing 
the thing which he might have done, not grasping the thing 


-which he might have grasped if he had only cared. “aq 


airanrey’ means “ Srength is given me not to do unjust 
and improper things but to do just things. If I use my force 
to get Ayodhya back under. me, I should be doing something 
very improper. That is. why I don’t do it, Don’t think 
I am impotent.” He reminds himself as it were. oe 


AITATTMATT HHT AAT | 

dat wen araranraraafagayg i II. 53. 26 
“T could have anointed myself, putting aside Dasaratha and. 
everybody else. Why didn’t I? I have a fear of wrong- 
doing. I don’t want to do that which is ignoble or improper 
just for gain.” Very well... The good man, the true man, 
the righteous man, has this sort of faith, 

vaeaa®a Hey fas fart at | | 

aargrrat tat fafa qetrqarfaad i IL. 53. 27 


“Having exhausted himself by expressions like these, by 
shedding bitter tears, he spent the night quietly and silently.” 


Having discharged, as it were, the smaller and the lower - 


part of his nature, he wisely resumed his silence. He spent 
the rest of the night in meditation. . 


Now to some of you an idea may occur which I must | 


dispose of at this point.’ Just bear with me for a few minutes. 


‘ 
4 
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It is a point of casuistry. Neverthe'ess, most of you are 
men and women of the world and trained in the ways of 
men and women and some of you perhaps are very sophisti-. 
cated in your arguments. It may occur to you if really, 
as I put it, there was a higher and a lower nature even in 
Sri Rama, While the higher nature triumphed and held him. 
aloft, above the reach of common humanity, an object of 
admiration and worship for all, yes, in his time and after, 
while that higher nature expressed itself in astonishingly 
fertile ways for the education and ed ‘fication of mankind, 
any of you might ask, “ Was there a lower part in his nature ? 
Was there also in his composition an element similar to 
_ours?” Yes. That is true and that is the point I have been 
trying to make since the commencement of these discourses. 
And if anything, I have shown you how in Valmiki’s test 
there is a clear unmistakable reference to what we may 
describe as the common human element in Sri Rama’s nature 
too. Now you may ask—I put the question that occurs to 
you in this way, and I shall try to answer it. Take it for what 
it is worth and I am sure in my heart that I see the truth. 


What do we say of persons who have~-a lower and 
a higher nature, who keep the lower nature to themselves, 
hide it as it were from the observation of their fellows and 
only show the better part of their nature? We call them 
hypocrites,-don’t we? That is the common name that we 
apply to such people, those bad in their hearts, low and mean 
in ‘heir attitudes, who appear tothe outside world as if they 
were generous and noble-hearted and capable of great 
sacrifices and so on, people who present a better appearance 
to the world than the reality which they conceal. Such 
persons we call hypocrites. Now what I have said, what the 
Poet has said, about Sri Rama might bring him under this: 
odious heading of hypocrite ; for, his lower nature, his selfish 
nature, he keeps down, does not show it to anybody, keeps it 
to himself. The better part of his nature he shows outside. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, the fact is Rama’s character’ is 
exactly the reverse of a hypocrite’s nature- I wish you to 
grasp it so that if there is this mixed element in him it is 
without the slightest element of poison. In the ordinary 
hypocrite’s case the better part which is manifested outside 
is foreign to his nature, it is put on, it is merely pretended, 
it is borrowed for the occasion. It is just an outer cloak for 
the express deception of the world, The real nature, the 
wickedness of the nature, is practised, is brought into play 
for the benefit of the individual, The hypocrite benefits him- 
self by working his lower nature, but secretly. His higher 
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nature which is foreign to him, which is merely put on, is just 
for the deception of others, in order that he may practise his 
lower nature, in order that he may do bad and mean things, 
in order that he may pursue a selfish career. See what it 
was in the case of Sri Rama, The lower nature was. not only 
hidden, it was put down. It was conquered. He did noth- 
ing in pursuit of his selfish desire, did nothing whatever, 
considered it Adharma, put it down by main moral force, rose 
above it. And what he did, what he actually practised, what 
the world saw in reality, was his higher nature. The 
promptings of his greater self, the divine elements, come into 
play every time, The merely human element is suppressed. 
‘Well that is exactly opposite to what a hypocrite should do, 
would do, So that while we have th's outward similarity, the 


reality points to the fact that the higher element was Rama’s © 


real nature. The lower element was that which adhered to 
him loosely because he came among men and was a man 
among men and moved like a man among men. He had 
a small point of affinity with us. The little things that affect 
us and govern us, affected him also; only they did not 
govern him, he governed them. That ‘s the important differ- 
e2 he all-important difference which. makes a whole 

aniverse of evolution stand between Sri Rama and any other 
person like ourselves, 3 


Now having said that much, let me pass on to an incident 


of a slightly different character which* will show that 


Sri Rama had another quality in common with us, a quality 
which we have no reason whatever to condemn, a quality 
‘which I have already mentioned, a desire to enjoy himself 
for a little when there is occasion as when he did in the 
case of Trijata. He had a little fun at the old man but at 
the same time when everything was over, he repented of it, 
told that man, “ Well, I was only jesting, playing. I hope 


I have done you no harm. If there is anything else you 


desire, please ask me.” Only the Brahman being the very 
‘soul' of contentment, would not ask for anything else. 


Now I will come to the Aranya kanda where he 
encounters Surpanakha, Surpanakha coming in causes 
a little flutter in that world of three persons, She appears 
before the three as a monstrous, il!-looking, frightening 


creature and then there occurs a scene full of humour and. 


enjoyment. The Poet himself apparently enjoys this scene, 
and you and I then may be pardoned if we extract a little 
merriment out of it. The Poet’s enjoyment is best shown 
by ‘the unnecessarily detailed contrast he makes between 
Sri Rama and Surpanakha as she sat before Sri Rama. The 


HSN Se ea ccna oc hl I Si aa a ea al ir ara Ak aac cia aan org 
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"Poet is amused at the contrast between the two, Rama and 
‘Surpanakha and the humour is heightened by the fact that 
Surpanakha makes love to Rama, What a fine pair to make 
‘love! I shail just read the passage aut doa the thing 
_ “by any translation of mine. 


qaqa stat wa aared mated | 

Frater freqtelt ghar ATHEIST I 

fret freq ar Gat AAT | 

TIT TROT FST aferat arrarfafy 1) IIT. 17. 10-11 


‘Here I want to show the felicity which ny Poet has reached | 
.almost unconsciously. “ afer arvarfasit” I should expect he . 
-uses them in the literal sense, afaroy magnanimous, obliging 
‘by temperament; at wicked, bad by nature. Dakshina and 


“Vama are not contrasted so much in their figurative 
“meanings as in their literal meanings. 


araae agar froafraeatart Ill. 17. 12 


Nobody would wish to see Rama and Surpanakha contrasted. 
No point of similarity would ever occur to us. Nevertheless 
the Poet, apparently in full enjoyment of the juxtaposition,. 
has brought the contrast before us by a series of very clever © 
expressions. Now when Surpanakha appeared there, she 
.asked him, “ Who are you to be here in our region? This is. 
the jurisdiction of my brother, Who are you here?” And . 
-then the Poet starts off on a note of high praise for Sri Rama. 


MAUSAAT ATATATTATTAA | 


aya a fe caren parfaefe aeraa i IL 17. 15 


‘Sri Rama was a straightforward persed. Nothing crooked 
or subtle would occur to him though he could understand 
anybody else’s tricks. Naturally, left to himself, he was 
straightforward, And he began to tell her who he was, why 
che and his brother and Sita were in the forest by them- 
selves. He completed his story. But here the Poet adds 
HAT 7 fe ter erfaate: WHAT. The Poet pays a homage to 
‘Sri Rama’s truthfulness, Sri Rama was a truthful character 
with a high regard for things in their exact nature; and then 
he was in an Asram where falsehood could not enter. Besides, 
there was a woman in the case. Surpanakha, whatever else 
she was, was a woman, So he gave a straightforward answer. 
“That is how the Poet introduces us to Surpanakha’s advances. 
‘Horrid advances they were. She started by saying who she 
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was and finally’ finished by: saying, “ You are so handsome: 
a man.- I am struck with your beauty and wish to have 
you for husband. Come along. I will make you a free man. 
You are apparently encumbered here. I will make you 
a free man. I will gobble up Lakshmana by one mouthful 
and I wil gobble up Sita by another, So your impediments 
being removed, you and I can wander forth in the forest and 
enjoy ourselves to our heart’s content,” Then it occurred to 
Rama that the thing was taking a funny turn. He apparently 
makes up his mind to have a little pleasure. But at this 
point I must draw your attention to Rama’s characterization 
of himself which comes into question in this context. Rama 
says twice in the course of the Kishkindha kanda to Sugriva, 
twice to him he says: 


HIT aeaga A Aix arasta favSar | 
qerrdaa a a aed eda IV. 14, 14-15 


“JT am a truthful person. I never speak any untruth, Here 
I pass my word, I give an undertaking,” he says to Sugriva. 
Therefore. understanding this literally we must be thrown 
into some sort of surprise when we find that he is trying 
to take some pleasure out of this stupid woman, ‘Surpanakha. 
To Surparfakha he says : 


ATTKCAT A UTAT afroatt eta: 
sfyara eaters Seng aT sear tl 


ag? argat arf eer: fraaata: aig 
qaqa Ft wat ereareg afacafa i = TN, 18. 3-4 


These are the words used by Rama to Surpanakha. See how 
he puts it just a little: aaa: is junior tome, xfreaTa a good 
fellow, faqaata: good-looking, THAT: unmarried. He has: 
not taken a wife yet; he has not had much commerce 
with women before and he desires it ayat agar aay. “ You 
are a handsome, beautiful woman. You will match each 
other. He will be a fitting husband for such a one as you.” 


ud um faaratfat watt wat wa) Ill. 18. 5 


“Take to him. Don’t bother me. I have a wife already.” 
Now these words seem to me to leave no doubt whatever’ 
that Rama was making fun of this stupid woman. No doubt 
whatever. He uses the word wai} twice and he says to her, 
“Take him. He is a fitting husband.” There is no doubt 
whatever. Only some commentators fasten upon the word. 
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AHA. I am afraid there is a certain class of Rama 
worshippers who are unwilling that we should discover him 
in a jesting mood. Would Rama too make a jest? Is he 
capable of laughter ? He must be a solemn man, the embodi- 
--ment of Dharma. Here he is holding things up always. To 
find him come down to the level of other persons, cutting 
jokes and all that sort of thing, is absurd. Therefore they 
are at pains to perpee away the words HARTA. ‘They say, 
in fact, one says, “ Every root in the Sanskrit language can 
have any meaning, any dhatu can have any meaning. APATTT, 
means a man who having married, has not brought his wife 
with him.. They give that meaning to the verse and they 
think they so save the truthful character of Sri Rama. Now 
what can you do with the words wraj, wat ? Commentators, 
however, are ingenious enough to say HASTET a Wdi——a awl. 
Take the word like that. The final result would be that we 
should’ make Rama talk nonsense. If really what Rama 
meant was that Lakshmana had not brought his wife, was 
he unable to put it in straight language to poor Surpanakha ? 
Should he say APART: and lead her to understand that he 
was unmarried, and have this other meaning in his own 
‘bosom just to ‘satisfy himself ? Now what is the point in 
giving that other meaning to it ? -What is the point ? What 
do commentators gain by it ? And yet a large number of us 
being clever, ingenious people, loving an argument and 
thinking how we can floor the other side just for the love 
of playing upon words, solemnly interpret this passage like 
this: HhHAT<: was meant by Sri Rama to mean a man who 
has not his wife at the moment with him.* Now the whole 
point is, what did .Rama want Surpanakha to understand ? 
_ What he had in his own mind is not material. If, by using 
the words Apaait:, though he might have meant the other 
meaning, he did deceive Surpanakha, he was guilty all the 
same, Now in English there is a word ‘ equivocation’, which 
means using words which have two meanings, which can be 
interpreted in two ways, one really intended for the benefit 
of the other party and the other intended for one’s own self. 
Now what matters is what you make the other party under- 
stand. If the other party takes the ordinary sense, which 


. Govindaraja’s comment referred to is as follows: 

HRA: -waAsHaae sot) “a fara afeeraereatit ” 
geqaa: | “aga ataeaga AT a aed waraT” EeRtTT AHAGTT 
afa ata:i1 IV. 7. 22. Ed. 
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alone is possible, then that party is deceived. You have been | 


guilty of deceit, That the word is capable of another mean- 
ing which you may produce in a court of law if somebody 


accuses you having told a lie, is nothing to the point, nothing 


at all to the point. And yet our people spend time and 
energy and all their knowledge of Sanskrit grammar to 
split words as they please, to break them, take them out 
of their context and to produce a passage which taken in 
the plain way: yields fine good common sense, but interpreted 
according to themselves, would produce an extraordinary 


meaning and would not save in the end the character of the. 


party. Now there is in every language a thing of this 
‘kind—puns, you know. I think there is hardly a language, 
eastern, or western, which has not got it. Perhaps Sanskrit 
is richest in the facilities it affords to people for concocting 
asics which can be made ‘to mean two things, The French 


anguage is peculiarly rich in this kind of thing. A pun > 


there is described as a double entendre but that word has 
an implication that the second. or the subtler meaning is 


‘somewhat obscene, not fit for the drawing-room. I think all 
ethicists will agree that equivocation is worse than a lie. In - 


our own literature there is a form of speech in which a word 
or phrase or sentence has two meanings, one meant for the 
context, another, a deeper. meaning, perhaps allegorical, 
perhaps referring to a future time when it will be realised 
in another sense altogether. You have words there either 
‘by accident or by the Poet’s design so formed that while 


one meaning is. applicable to the context and entirely satisfies . 


the case, there is a farther meaning which can also be put 


upon the passage which does not interfere with this meaning ~ 


but which perhaps indicates a coming state of things. They say 
a great poet, a great sage or some one who, in the sphere of 
.self-conquest has attained great merit, may sometimes say 
things which mean one thing but which have another mean- 
ing to be realised yet. Some power within you, or some 
outside power operating on you, makes you use such words 
as are charged with quite another meaning. That however 


is a very different thing from saying that words like @®a@T<, 


should be interpreted in such a way that they will save 
Rama from speaking untruth, that is to say, that they are 
eapable of a certain sense which Rama alone knows but 
-which is not present to the mind of the hearer. What matters 
really is that which enters the mind of the listener. If the 
mind of the listener is misled, then the blame does rest upon 
the speaker. The speaker cannot be acquitted. I have 
therefore no hesitation in believing that this passage was 


SE a ON a OY ee cena a ea aoe ae ee See Te Ca AM eo TaR eS Mea Tees OL esr einen Tew aa ero SNC 
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intended merely as a joke; and then J wish to read to you 
what a great commentator, Nagoji Bhatta, says in his 'Tilaka 
on this subject, His testimony is worth having because he 
wrote after Govindaraja and with a full knowledge of what 
that orthodox commentator had said on this point. This is 
what he says * “Some commentators wish to make out that 
#*HTzTT: means ‘a person who having married has not brought 


his wife with him and does not have: her as his companion. 
at the moment’. But really it seems to me that the passage 
is to be understood ordinarily, and we are to remember that 
the Poet wishes us to understand that when a person is 
making a joke or parihasa a little deviation from the. truth 
is no great harm or sin.” And then here is the point. To 
show that Sri Rama could not have had as his plain. straight-. 
forward meaning anything like what is usually ascribed to. 
him by commentators, we have unequivocal testimony from * 
what Lakshmana was saying. Lakshmana was making a joke 
which was meant to be regarded as nothing but a joke. Here’ 
no commentator can show his ingenuity. 


wat faermadt weret fata | 
wat dat cease camay ufsorfs i) IL 18. 14 


Lakshmana describes Sita in this way using the words that 
Surpanakha had already applied to her, in order to show 
that Rama was the fitter husband. He said to her, “ That 
gentleman is my master. ‘I am his servant and if you marry 
me, you will have to be the servant of a servant and you 
will have to be Sita’s servant also, How would you like it ? 
No, that would not do at all. So marry him. He is the 
_proper person, Why should he he tied down to that awk- 
ward looking woman? You cannot even see her stomach. 
She seems to have nothing (alluding playfully to her having 
a slender waist), she seems to be an old rotten creature. 
He will dismiss her, discard her and take you.” Now there 
are many other slokas uttered by Lakshmana which clearly 
show that he was jesting, making fun of Surpanakha. But 
that silly creature was unable to understand that they were 
making fun of her. She took everything literally, From 
Rama she was thrown on to Lakshmana and Lakshmane 


“The Tilaka commentary referred to tins as follows ; 
meraUsKarareafags aia, aqamaiHaeareaateaare sf 
ar gfacaist: | at fe cat faear aa | ofeeraral feos a at 
sata gear af aaqi wagacarft i Ed. | 
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threw her back on Rama. She was quite willing to be tossed 
this way and that and finally, coming’ to Rama, she says, 
“Now look here. I am going to marry you. If you think 
Sita is an obstacle, I shall simply eat her up now, this 

moment.” So saying, she moves forward towards Sita. bess 


gfe ar wenetateat arcret froattedt | 
She took it as literal truth, | co: 
qeax agaeaey ofeerarfaaerat i | Ti, 18. 13 


not being able to understand that it was a joke. She took 
the words in their ordinary meaning. That shows you 
therefore that both Rama and Lakshmana took part in this 
little joke. Now you know the sequel, how when she . 
actually went to Sita’s side in order to molest her, Rama . 
said, “No more joking, You have carried it too far, my 

dear brother.” 3 ee 


at qerrrarsfaararcctedt AeTae: | 
fare ce: gfrceadt werorratiq i TT. 18. 18 


Then he became angry for the first time. The Poet uses 
the word. fatat which gives rise to little scruple. Some 
would understand the word to mean merely preventing 
Surpanakha by a threat or by making the sound ‘Hm’ or 
~by showing his hand. I do not know why it is necessary to 
restrict it that way. It may even be that Rama pulled her 
back, no harm in saying so. But apparently in the eyes 
of these people it is not right to show Rama as having 
touched that wretched creature, So Rama says. 


accra: atfrat Tiere: TAT 1 

q wa: cer Tet wafaeta sad TT. 18.19 
Sita is nearly gone, is just saved in time. So ‘when we make 
a joke hereafter, we must know with whom to make it. 
You must not make it with people of this kind, gross stupid 


creatures who live only in the flesh and do not understand ~ 
anything of the mind. : 


Sat Grentmratrafinrat aac | 
tera gereatsa frecfagquéfa i Il. 18. 20 


The next point will keep us alittle. It is somewhat 
elaborate. So I will stop here for the day, requesting you 
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only to remember that on a plain reading of this portion 
it appears that Sri Rama was only indulging in an innocent 
joke, that he was having a little fun. Poor man, he and 
his wife and Lakshmana were in the forest, all thrown on. 
themselves and had only each other’s company. What do 
you know of a railway journey of two or three days? You 
get sick of the whole thing. You want something to relieve 
you, Here were three people constantly in each other’s 
company, wanting some little relief. Surpanakha came and 
afforded them scope for a little jest. What is there wrong 
in supposing’ that Sri Rama partook of it when he himself 
uses words like yftgta, wal, aaj? No harm. We do not 
save him at all by saying that he equivocatéd with the word 
waqeatt:. If he did, he was even more guilty as if he lied, 
He neither lied nor equivocated ; he was only joking. » 


~ SEVENTH LECTURE * 


When I last spoke, I was on the Surpanakha episoce. 
The Poet, I pointed out, treats it as a proper subject for the 
display of his humour. But its humorous aspect is over- 
shadowed by the consequences that followed from it. It may 
be described in a way as the seed-plot for the whole story ; 
for it was Surpanakha, unable to reconcile herself to her 
humiliation, that set up the brothers Khara and Dushana, 
and later on, after their death, went to Ravana and stirred 
him up also. That this aspect of it is really important 
appears from the latter part of the poem. After the 
promiscuous battle in Lanka, in which large hosts of monkeys 
and Rakshasas met, and the monkeys, hard pressed in the 
‘ fight, went to Rama and besought him to help them out of the 
difficulty, he took part in this great battle; and it was then 
that he played one of his marvetlous tricks. He assumed 
myriad forms; one Rama appeared before each combatant. 
Sometimes he appeared in his own form, single; sometimes’ 
he was not visible at all, so confounding the enemy, it is said, 
that he made a great holocaust, destroyed lakhs: upon lakhs: 
of people, thus creating in the city of Lanka bereavement 
and grief upon an unexampled scale, In the next sarga the 
Poet describes a very remarkable scene ; you get a very large 
number of these Rakshasa women, some that had lost their 
husbands and been widowed, some that had lost their fathers 
and protectors, some their brothers, some their sons. All - 
these women met together and, holding one another in their 
_-arms, made a huge cry of lamentation, much as our women 

used to do in our time, but, I suppose on a considerably 
larger scale. And then, fancy, a remarkable scene occurs. — 
Here again the Poet’s sense of humour and his profound 
Imowledge of human nature come out in bright display, These 
women, as is their nature in any great calamity, threw the 
blame for their great misfortune upon a person of their own 
sex. “Some woman is at the bottom of this”, they said, . 
“and who can it be but Surpanakha who went and defied 
Rama himself” ? They ascribed the whole of the misfortune ~ 
that came upon Lanka and its people to the mischief 
originated by Surpanakha in her meeting with Sri Rama. . 
Once more the Poet is amused. He cannot think of Surpa-: 
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This is the lamentation of these Rakshasa women, deprived. 
of their sons, brothers, fathers, husbands. 


wa WET Tet Herat faviatedt | 
aaa tt Ua weadfes who 1 
THAN Helaca ataatsd AAI 

q {scat wlHaeaT at graSat vatfAar i 


wa AATHMAT TTT ATTA | 
Gra Al Ua Hraratsy cart 1 


TIAMAT atedl RATCHTATT | 
qaeTaaweRa wz waarefarterq 


Taare fra goer aT FI 

THTUTTSTT AT WATT TIT TT 1 

afattafas to catia aa Fea 

vara atat atetat satay <atar i VI. 95. 6-11 


“Why should this woman provoke him? What chance had 
she with him, this woman who is fit for nothing but destruc- 
tion at the hands of the world? Rama swore vengeance 
because of this, Ravana will bring about his own destruction 
and the destruction of everybody connected with him, and. 
there will be an end to all soon.”’ So said the women. That. 
is the significance of the Surpanakha episode. 


Now we come to the scene in the Aranya kanda, where 
Sri Rama, not being able to bear the thought that Sita had. 
been taken away from his protection when he was away, 
and not being able to bear the pangs of grief, loses his balance 
of mind, and becomes unhinged, Through passage after 
passage he says the most excruciating things. There is no 
end to his agony. The Poet surpasses himself in these scenes. 
The real truth is that Rama is beside himself and does not 
know what he says. We have occasionally heard of people 
who fall into such fits of grief and are unhinged in mind, but 
they are comparatively rare in these days. I shall speak later 
on of some characteristics of the Poet and his descriptions, 
when it will be my duty to point out that in those old days 
men and women gave way to their emotions without any 
attempt at self-control, and not even a hero of the stature of 
Rama was free from it, I have picked out just a few passages. 
Here Rama has excited himself into an abnormal fit of 
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impatience with the whole world, and is angry with every- 
body. He has been addressing the waters, the trees, the 
ground, the beasts and the birds, but nothing responds. Then 
he thinks of the gods, They at least must know everything. 
““They have concealed her from me, and I shall now use all 
the force at my command. I will destroy everything if they 
will not give her back to me.” Fancy the paroxysm of grief 
that overcomes him, the greatest man of the world, one who 
teaches dharma at every stage. He, losing his wife, is thrown 
into this most extraordinary fit. Then, in his anger, he forces 
out of Lakshmana’s hands the great bow and says, 


weroqeq ae wal favtiey SAHA | 

Teas aated arearafawiray | 

aad Tafe sfhata, Wat: TS TT: | 

Tira He et TAHT 

maT HT war AeTsaT Brest wat fafer: | 

frat a sfoeardt aay were 

Tae waa A frartiseradary | 

ga Fareadiafafract feafea dat afe are afar 
wearaanqerTa Werte Tartare 1 IT. 64. 75-78 


““No scourge will be so fierce as I am going to be. I am up 
now and nothing shall stop me. I am going to take full toll 
of this universe.” And he includes weagay. Not that he 
means it ; he does not know what he says. That is the condi- 
tion to which his grief has brought him, You cannot suppose 
that Rama in full command of his senses would say such 
things, and yet that is the condition to which he has been 
‘brought by the transport of his emotion. Then it falls to the 
lot of Lakshmana to comfort him, That is somewhat unusual, 
for Lakshmana is the angry man, and Rama the soft one. The 
position is now reversed, Lakshmana says nice things. 


get AcaT agate: waa st (CA: 

1 BTATATTA: THT ATAELT 

aa wet: Tat qa afaaiat ft eran 
uaed fara at cafe are Fer: 
THe ATTA BHT st AAS ti 
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cata fe ger wt aad agatiseaarn: | 
aefreatte at tz carafe arerrg gTeeafa: 1 


qfaet ¢ Hema eazft geaar | 


Maas F aA Patras 
III. 65. 4-6; 66. 18-19 


“You were gentle to all, with your emotions in strict control 
and actuated by benevolence to all life. Just because you 
are angry, can you run away from your nature? No, just 
as it is impossible to separate the moon from his splendour, 
impossible to separate the effulgence of surya from him, 
impossible to take away movement from vayu, just as all these 
things are natural and you cannot take these qualities away 
from where they inhere, so from you, your great character for 
a gentle nature and ia'\benevolent mind cannot be taken away. 
Do not become a stranger to your own nature. That wicked 
creature Ravana has taken away your wife and why do you 
propose to punish the whole universe of life? Is it so 
impossible to find him out and punish him and recover the 
lost jewel ? Give up this enterprise, and let us make a search 
and find her out. If I lost my temper and said such foolish — 
things, I would be reprimanded and put right by you. If 
you are going to play this part, who is going to fulfil your 
pledge ? I am not trying to be your teacher. Only, I find 
that, unable to bear your grief, you have allowed your usual 
good sense to go to sleep, I am just trying to awaken that 
good sense, that is all.” A little later they meet Jatayus 
on the way lying in his last gasp, just waiting, before he 
gave up the ghost, to meet Sri Rama and tell him what had 
happened to his wife. Learning the truth from him, they do 
the last rites to him, as a pious son would do to his father ; 
they burn his body, and Sri Rama, in his infinite mercy, sends 
the soul of Jatayus to its final abode, Then Rama says, 
“Four-fold is my calamity, This bird, who tried to do me 
a little service, he is gone too. This my calam‘ty is worse than 
fire. It is so great that it will destroy agni himself” You see 
therefore how when great misfortunes occur, even great ones 
lose their balance and say things that they should not say, 
and put themselves in a most pitiable condition, when we can 
only get hold of them, wipe their tears, ask them to sit down, 
throw water on their faces if possible, and wait until the fit 
of grief passes away. I am trying to show you that Sri Rama 
‘was not above this. 

Now I come to another feature of his character which is 
also a great proof, on the one hand, that he Was a human 
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being and, on the other, that our Poet was a great ‘student,. 


an unsurpassed student, of human nature. In the Kish-’ 


kindha kanda one side of Rama’s character is depicted with. 
a degree of subtleness by our Poet which readers often miss. 
I shall try, with your good leave, to bring it out. You 
remember how, having made Sugriva king instead of Vali, 
he was invited to come into the kingdom and take part in 
the festivities. But Rama says, “I am under a vow (he 
did not take the vow when he left Ayodhya) not to enter 
a township and I cannot come into Kishkindha where you 
are going to be anointed. I shall stay out here, You may 


get the ceremony of coronation performed there.” So he 


chooses his abode on the Pragravana hill and settles down 
there immediately after the coronation. Sugriva gives him- 
self up at once to the enjoyment of his extraordinary fortune, 
and he becomes a slave of wine, woman and music and really 
indulges in an orgy of sensual passion. But this is the very 
beginning. Rama has taken his abode outside. See how 
the Poet works Sri Rama up. Rama hears the riotious noise 
in the city. No malice in this, but he notices it. Things which. 
he would not ordinarily notice now strike him because he 
is in such a condition himself. He thinks, “I am the cause: 
of it all. Sugriva has recovered his kingdom and his wife, 
and it is all through me.” Then Lakshmana has once more 
to play the part of a comforter. He tells Rama, “ Please wait 
patiently until sarad comes, We have got to wait four months, 
and you are already getting impatient.” Then he comforts: 
himself with the thought : ) 


Srey areg whastter asa | 
serait ga acaaat wa: IV. 27. 45 | 


“This world will be an unfit place to live in, and people 
wild lose faith in each other, if persons like’Sugriva, being in 
the position of one who has received immeasurable benefit, 
turned ungrateful and forgot how much they have got to 
return, Else the peace of mind of people like me will be 
destroyed. No, that calamity will not happen.” But soon the 
other thought comes to him. Lakshmana says finally to him : 


farren arg wfaaterat AA AAET HIATT AAT TE | 

qarrasheaa arated Aadat watT TATA 1! IV. 27, 48 

“ Wait till autumn comes. Listen to me and wait patiently 
for the expiry of these four months, You are not an impa- 


tient person; you are strong enough by yourself to get all 
you want in this world; and you are competent by your own 
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unaided strength to conquer. You have now got Sugriva and 
there is no need to lose your patience.” 


Another characteristic of the Poet which I shall have the 
privilege to point out, if I get so far, is his great mastery, the 
unequalled mastery, of comparisons and similes, They pour 
out of his mouth helter-skelter. Most of them are apt, 
striking, beautiful, yielding the utmost literary pleasure to the 
sensitive critic. Here is a great succession of similes too. 
Notice how able the Poet is, how keen a student of human 
nature. Rama being in this state of mind and full of the 
thoughts of his wife and unable to bear the separation, the 
similes take a curious form. 


wat aaaftfaecer qaatfeafesar | 

aida area wal ated faasafe i 

UT Heats: se: Harachrarfac: | 

aaret a4 araticarerrehafaeas 11 IV. 28, 7, 9 

See how the natural order of things is reversed. Instead 
of comparing Sita to the natural objects he describes the 
natural objects and mentions Sita as the standard of compa- 
rison ; that is to say, while observing the extraordinary things 
of nature, his mind is full of her, and he cannot but think 
of her. 

fratrerfrat freegedt sfrarfe 3 2 

THeM waearEe sada avafeadh 1 IV, 28. 12 

You see clearly what this means. Now the rainy season 
is at its height, and the severity of the rain makes it difficult 
for Rama to bear his grief, 

Sat: eHlaTaT aah: gala: qaneaey 1 

fafsarte: aareea use wef a fra: 


AS FT CAAT UsqTST ASAT: | 
qctacfaa feoanadterfe wero 1) IV. 28, 57-58 


“Having regained his wife and obtained his kingdom, 
Sugriva is happy. But I pine here while he is enjoying 
himself.” 7 

aaa AT TaaT ATTA AASTATT | 

amt aa aaa a wart fePadtfeaq ou 
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afe arfaaftfroce farerert: sara | 
AAPA, THA ATTTH 1 
caang fe faseq aical SHARIA, | 
STHIR AT BATA Teeag ATA Aart: 1 IV. 28, 60-62 


“When Sugriva was at my feet, just before the coronation, 
I could have commanded him to do anything. But I did not 
wish to say a word about what his duty was to me. I treated 
him with so much consideration, I took pity on him, I said 
I would not make trouble for him, and I forbore.” 


Now we come to another little scene to understand the 
sequel, Sugriva has amongst his ministers a person of un- 
surpassed foresight and wisdom, Hanuman. Knowing that 
the time had nearly expired, he goes to Sugriva and calls him 
out of the harem and expostulates with him, ‘“ You have 
received so much from Rama, but you have forgotten him 
and are annoying him by your self-indulgence. The time is 
up. Please wake up and do your duty.” Sugriva gives orders 
to his commander-in-chief to bring all the monkeys from 
every quarter of the kingdom, so that they may all assemble 


together, and says to Hanuman, “ when the monkeys assemble 


here or while they are assembling, do everything yourself 
and do not wait for me to give the orders.” 


gla: acaaraeaare AfTTATT | 
afacartfanicar, ate frente ir 
faq watg wast SaMATTTATE | 
a AAT AAAT A AAMATTT] AF: 1 
TTP VA TAT He I 
* % 7 
4a BWaAat Tat WaTTaTTTAT 11 
fareacrarged a: STeTaTAE ATAT: | 
Te Aro ieacat wet ara Hat fares 
eet Tarqwarg argyal Warrants faferare 
aft aac afeqraeadl taara aan oferta aaarq i 
IV, 29. 29-34 


This is an instance of Sugriva-ajna. The order must be 
implicitly obeyed. Any departure from his order will be at 


Ey By ee On Clee ave a ae | 


Ca eT RS ihe la a 8 8 Be sat 


ia oe MORIN Seg a ee GE ol aie 


PETE ee 
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once visited with extreme punishment, nothing less. “ If any-. 
One comes here after the fifteenth day, his life is forfeit.’ 
Having given this order for the mobilisation of his army, he 
goes back to his harem He ought to have remembered that: 
he was dealing with a very human being. Rama loses his. 
balance once more, He does not know what Sugriva has 
done within the margin of time allowed to him, He makes no: 
Inquiry. In his ignorance therefore his anger mounts up. He 
loses once more all respect for his ally, and gives vent to his. 
anger in many slokas which I have no time to quote. But 
I am going to read, not translate, three slokas. I do not know: 
what the Poet meant by putting them in here. They are first- 
class poetry, but they have sentiments and words which are: 
not proper in the mouth of Sri Rama. One would have: 
thought that the Poet wanted to say these things in his own. 
capacity, but having made Sri Rama the describer, puts these 
verses into his mouth. But why should Valmiki himself go 
into these things? It is characteristic of the later poets to 
whom decency of speech is not always a binding rule. 


FSAST AHIMA AAT TAT | 

wel UTadt sear serfs TAAHFATH 

waa acaa: gfearft atert: | 

Tay AaaST TIATHs aTh TT: | : 

[ 
Araraataaraawrt qalaqat Wasa Heat: | 
SreaT aaa maa THAR TS fore aTfadttary i 
| IV, 30. 45. 46. 55 

It is blasphemy to put this into Sri Rama’s mouth, ' Bither it 


shows that Rama’s mind for the time being dwelt in these 
images or, being at the business himself of describing the 
sarad and having to say these things, the Poet put them into 


the mouth of that person. 


I read to you Rama’s severe order against Sugriva.* 
I told you also how Lakshmana took it and how he magnified 
it in his own excitable mind, and where he was only to 
communicate a threat, threatened to execute; and then 
Sri Rama was horrified at the effect of his own threat. Rama 
said, “ That is not what I meant, Speak softly and gently,’ 
ay Lakshmana forgets everything. I then read to you this 
sloka. 


*Vide pp. 45-46 
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a a aafaa: wear aa arel gat Wa: | 
wag fass atta at atfearaeaat: 1 IV. 30. 81 


This is what Sri Rama says to Lakshmana in order that he 
may communicate it to Sugriva. But there is another place 
where again Sri Rama, it seems to me, falls below his own 
level, and it gives you at once the state of mind in which 
he was. 

ca 


UH Us wr aTst ate faedl wart | 
cal f aeatafaard sfrcatfa watrearatq i IV, 30. 82— 


“T kitled Vali, but let him die all alone. In your case my 
anger is so great that I shall not be satisfied with kiiling 
you ; I shall kill all your kith and kin.” Then you remember 
how Tara pacifies Lakshmana. It is worth while at this 
stage to read some of her beautiful slokas to show you what 
an ancient Portia she was. Many of our advocates may 
learn lessons from this speech of Tara, where she addresses 
serious arguments to Lakshmana, and finding that they had 
produced an effect on him, tells him what will finally clinch 
the matter, 


qq wen araeat ava TeqHeafe | 
efonriteat: a ca aaratigarsa: 1 


aareat: garal 7 wat aft ereo: | 
aatqapat fie at fara wdteat: 1 


sre Ba are arse faera: we: | 
zt ax aatal yaetdsat TT I 


casas A HAMIT FT WRATH | 
srearatite aatat eat HT A aT I 


ent at afausal a aTaTqagia FT | 
waar aftacatfafa wfara i IV. 35, 2-5, 13 


“* My husband is the lord of monkeys, and he is a great king. 
Do not forget that. You treat him as if he were worse than 
a schoolboy. He is not ungrateful, and he does not deserve 
that. He has not forgotten what great benefits, what match- 
less good he has received at your brother’s hands, My 
husband is so good a man and he has done his duty. I tell 
‘you, if you know his nature, you will admire it. There is 
nothing that Sugriva will not give up to please Rama.” 


Bip cE es SR PARI Epa ee a ie sari ia atom: alert lo, 
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wereiafira + thar afegyanr: | 

arg AA Fe Gagt eras, 

aiet sfreraroisd Frarar Greasy | 
wareafaerd a fraifa sdeac: 

mara dear atest alae zat gz 

HT TAAL: ACMA ATA: | 

aH eaSarfoy awit aI 

war caTqaareated sf atrafcer i IV. 35, 19-22 


Tara discovers that Lakshmana’s anger has nearly evaporated. 
She says, “My husband has already given the necessary 
orders, He wants to come and tell you that everything is 
ready. The monkeys are all due to come on the fifteenth 
day, and you will see them in their crores upon crores.” 
Then, being completely pacified, Lakshmana forgets his ange, 
is thoroughly satisfied that his anger has been misplaced 
and tells Sugriva, “I am sorry. Please forgive me, I lost 
my temper because I could not bear my brother pining there. 
Please go to him and tell him a word of consolation.” As 
soon as Rama hears everything, his magnanimity once 
more asserts itself. In the joy of his heart he embraces. 
Sugriva. 


afe qa afd wat miaat ae 
aga aafeasa syqare HaTSafeo 


afest aga at a afert wae fa 
atfeat at acaiy: gatfafafat aa: 11 


aaat tata: galqfadt abe fer | 
eafgat arf faarnt sfrpateatar i IV. 39, 1-3 


“Is it a wonder if the lord of Heaven sends down rain on 
the parched earth? It is his nature. If the sun drives out 
all darkness from sky, is it a thing to be wondered at? Just 
as it is natural for Indra to pour down rain, for the moon 
to drive out warmth and unpleasantness from the world, 
just as it is his very nature for the sun to abolish darkness, 
so it is in the very nature of things for you to do.” It is 
the very person who in the preceding sarga spoke so much 
against Sugriva, That means only this, that his real nature 
re-asserts itself here and he speaks his proper feeling. 
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Hitherto I was dwelling on those passages and episodes 
in the story where the human element in Rama’s character 
comes out and comes out in intensity, just as, if you and. 
I were worked up to a high pitch of anger, or impatience, or 
jealousy, we would work ourselves down to a very low state 
of mind. I shall be obliged to traverse the whole of the 
Ramayana up and down to pick out passages wherein either: 
through his own lapse or through the weakness of others 
concerned with him, we may see how far he presented human. 
nature. It is really unnecessary for me to dwell on these 
again and again, but lest there should be any doubt, I shall. 
say a word. In our human nature there are a higher and 
a lower nature, a superior good and a lower good. In those: 
who are well trained and have obtained some mastery over 
their own will, the lower nature just appears, makes its 
appearance felt, but is soon put down, and the higher nature 
has full play and the man behaves properly. But if, as 
I said, through bad training, through evil example and through 
the wickedness of surrounding people, if through these: 
various causes, good advice is not given at the proper fime, 
we fall and go to pieces, we cause trouble to ourselvgs and 
to all about us. But in the case of great ones, what happens 
is not that there is no evil force, that there is no suggestion 
of wrong-doing, but that the moment they appear, as sopn as: 
this human nature asserts itself, the higher nature comes 
down with full force, crushes it and then has its own free 
play. So should we in our lives learn, as soon as some- 
unworthy motive seems to prevail, to pull ourselves together’ 
firmly and strongly, remember the great ones who have gone: 
before us, call to our aid their great moral precepts and tell 
ourselves that we must not give room to it. And then our 
higher nature will assert itself. There is a famous verse it 
which the higher and the lower natures join issue. It is 
a beautiful sloka. It is commonly applied to Dushyanta * when 
not remembering the episode of love between him and 
Sakuntala owing to a curse, he still is charmed with her 


*Ed’s Note: It is more commonly applied to Pururavas in 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya, but really it is a verse spoken by King? 
Yayati in a lost drama on Yayati and Sarmistha. 
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beauty and struggles hard within himself, “Why should 
I renounce her ? Why not take her?” The thought contends 
for mastery for a while, It is something before which saints 
lose their souls, What will great people say? “ What effect 
would it have on the reputation, on the fame of my kula?” 


TAT WASEHT: FT | Foy, warsht ceaiat ar 
Sart TATE A: Toa, Bashi era TeTT 
fe qerarnerat: aafire:, cacisft ar Oar 
We: TaTRCaTTS, H: AS Zar Taisat seas 11 


Give a chance for the higher nature to work its sway, 
otherwise we are gone. Time after time Sri Rama curses: 
his lower self and continually moves in action on the jigher- 

: 


4 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—the point that I was speaking 


about when we last parted was that Sri Rama with | 


characteristic generosity made amends in_ impressive 
language for his somewhat hasty expression of displeasure 
with Sugriva. I am taking the point a little further today as 
it has some significance, In two or three more places later 
on in the epic Rama makes similar amends to Sugriva, and 
those occasions are worth a little study at our hands, I shall 
take up the earliest occasion. The suggestiveness of the 
Poet’s language justifies my lingering a while although it 
may seem I am irrelevant. The sloka occurs in the eighteenth 
sarga of Yuddha kanda. A word about the context. 
Vibhishana has come seeking earnestly the protection of 


Rama. Rama holds a Council of War as it were, asking his 


comrades and chief advisers what course to adopt. Nobody 
except Hanuman advises acceptance of Vibhishana’s request: 
That is somewhat strange. The chief ground of the objection 
is that Vibhishana is a rakshasa, that he comes as an emissary 
of Ravana, perhaps to kill Rama when he is not on his guard. 
For, as Sugriva shrewdly says : 


RIT ee TT wat a: ofa 
el ara & racea wag Tafa 11 | VIL 18. 5-6 


“A brother who deserts his brother’s side ih the midst of 
such calamities—who may hope to find faith in him? Whom 
indeed will he not traitorously forsake?” Also, they say, 
“he comes here to fulfil his ambition of becoming king of 
Lanka”. Sri Rama sets aside all these considerations. I shall 
read some verses containing sound common sense. 


saint wa ater fara A cay | 

aifearat ae aeat ata arfasfare 

Usa wears afeqafisrra: | 

Casta Fee asad eq AWE: 11 VI. 17. 66-67 
I call it common sense, “Seeing how able and watchful 
you are and knowing how wicked his brother is, hearing this 
further fact that you killed Vali in order to install Sugriva, 


and desiring to be king in the country—which is a natural 
ambition of those who are in the position of a younger 


* 31-5-1944. 
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brother, he has purposely come here ; I think these considera- 
tions make it advisable to take him.” That was Hanuman’s 
straight advice. But notwithstanding Sri Rama’s own 
opinion, now and then Sugriva, with Lakshmana behind him, 
took strong objection, Referring to Sugriva’s remonstrance 
that Vibhishana had been faithless to his brother, Rama says : 


TTF WTA Wale ATATTAT: | | 
afgat at fag: gat: ggat ar wafer: 11 VI. 18. 15-16 


This is a famous sloka, and it bears a lot of meaning. I am 
going to dwell on it today on all sides, The last point is 
the one relevant to the point which I am on: geal at wafear: 


indicates the repentance of Sri Rama for former harsh- 
ness to Sugriva, “In the world there are few allies and 
friends so trustworthy as you are,” says Rama to Sugriva. 
It gives a complete acquittance to Sugriva—“no ally like 
you” says Rama to him—and why is it so? The comment is 
significant. “ When in my impatience I imagined that you had 
forgotten your promise and undertaking, I charged Laksh- 
mana with a harsh message, and he in his own way did not 
mitigate its severity. Forgetting the injustice done to you on 
that occasion you have given me ‘valiant assistance.” So 
explain the commentators ; Rama’s words are a full apprecia- 
tion of Sugriva’s services, The Poet seems here and in this 
case to be teaching us this great lesson in human relation- 
ship, viz., that when a friendship or understanding or a bond 
of love is created, one way, a certain way, of strengthening 
it is for the parties to fall out and then become reconciled. 
That is a great fact which novelists and story-tellers employ,— 
to create a division and then a reconciliation. The affec- 
tion is strengthened then. So it seems to be between 
Sri Rama and Sugriva. It is possible where you have a noble 
and generous nature on both sides; where you have exalted 
characters, once good faith is established between them, 
differences only go to fortify the good will, 


In this world certain people are taken as examples of 
excellence in certain relationships. He who is an ideal 
brother may not be an ideal son, an ideal friend may not 
be an ideal brother, and so on, So Sri Rama takes different 
people as examples for different relationships. Of the ideal 
brother Bharata is the outstanding example, Vibhishana was 
not. Sri Rama might well have said so. Bharata was, 
you all know why. Of course, what occurs to you immediate- 
ly is that when the kingdom of Ayodhya fell to Bharata by 
every right, Rama having relinquished it and betaken 
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himself to the forest, and Kaikeyi having obtained it from 
Dasaratha as a boon for him, when the kingdom came to 
him, he surrenders it to his elder brother in an extraordinary 
way, He goes to the forest attended by all his people and 
he begs them all to back his own request. And yet Sri Rama 
refuses. But the high quality of Bharata’s character comes 
out here. 


qaqTyett Aa aw Aad aula AAS | 
usa sreafe TA AHTATL Yee: Het II. 104. 10 


“In our family of Ikshvaku, the eldest son has the claim 
to this throne: you are pre-eminently fitted to wear the 
crown,” says he. But Sri Rama’s point of view is quite 
different, It is not a matter of succession. To him the great 
thing is to save the honour of his father, to redeem his solemn 
promise and ensure his passage into heaven. He must 


vindicate the honour of his father, So said the Gandharvas 


and others who came to the place where Rama and Bharata 
pitted their wits against each other. The whole of the 
conversation was conducted on quite a high level. It was so 


elevated that the very gods descended and drank in every 


word of the conversation reported by the Poet with skill 
in verses remarkab'e for beauty and simplicity of diction. 
I have mentioned the principal points in the conversation of 
the brothers. At one stage when the arguments advanced 
by Bharata had all been met by Rama, the celestial witnesses 
intervene, and they speak to Bharata and give their verdict 
as it were. They say with one voice. 


We UTI eHas: ATT TA: UI 

HO ATA ATA ATA ASTAT: | 

Mea war ara a feat aaa) I. 112. 4-5 
Of deep import are these vocatives addressed to Bharata 
by these inhabitants of the other world, who counsel him 
“ Sri Rama speaks the truth in this matter; he hits the nail 
on the head”, 

aarqiofaa ua aafegme fag: 1 

ATTATHT BHAT: TAT TATAT Te: || IT, 112. 6 
“Your father made a great promise to Kaikeyi and there he 
is in debt to her. From that he must be redeemed. The only 
course is what your brother does. Otherwise it would have 


oppressed your father’s soul. If he had acted contrary to 
your father’s order before by crowning himself yuvaraj and 
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you acquiesced in it, or if he accepts the kingdom now and 
carries out your father’s command by proxy as besought by 
you, the immediate result will be that Dasaratha wou'd go 
to hell.” That was the unanimous verdict of the Gandharvas, 
Siddhas, Paramarishis and Rajarishis. It was not therefore 
once that Sri Rama renounced the kingdom. When it fell 
back to him for a second time he stood faithful to his father 
and refused it again. So it was twice that he renounced the 
kingdom, properly speaking. Therefore he was fully justified 
when he says to Sugriva xfzart at fad: gat: | I should read to 
you one or two statements of Sri Rama in the course of his 
argument with Bharata, 


aitsd aafid areal fasta’ merortfiaa: | 
aaat amfaaa: arate fers: fg: 11 


warate cata frat aeratfera | 

a(aéfa tas fiastarfrqaarq uv Il. 107. 8-9 
“ Standing on our father’s promise I have come to the great 
forest with Sita and Lakshmana, Our father laid a command 
on you and me. The part resting on me I have fulfilled. 
The other you must fulfil. While my part requires me to go 
to the forest, your part requires you to be in the kingdom.” 

ATATAT Ua HT ATT TAA | 

frat atfe was atat arfrarer i) II, 107. 10 
“You must do this for my sake, I enjoin you. Protect your 


father and please your mother,”—all proper things to do and 
a duty resting on Bharata. And then he adds— 


wenieaccredaial ferara at fea wae | 
aA sat + ofeaag fag: 11 TE. 112. 18 


“Tt is impossible that I should neglect father’s promise,” he 
says, and he ranks the impossibility among these natural 
impossibilities, 


STTal Ga Braet ATAT Teafas HaA 
7 anata wded afacedt 4 ATTaT tt IT, 112. 19 


When Bharata is alone he thinks ill of his mother. His idea 
of the gross iniquity of Kaikeyi is so strong that he cannot 
mention her without some vile adjective. 
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waa aaisfet Atal AT AACA | 
afar dian ava avetat crratfettat IL. 106, 9-10 
“T will kill her but for my brother” he told Satrughna. 
aaretaat wat Haat soeartwits | 
afe at aifaat cal arqaeatqeraaag i I. 78. 22— 


A strange and romantic lover of Dharma! Rama knows this: 


unfilial trait in Bharata and thinks it is wrong. So at the 
time of taking leave he enjoins on him this: 


arate wer HHA aT UT Fe at Ait 
wat aT dlaat aa acaisfe cada i Il. 112. 27-28 


“YT charge you and swear to you by me and by my wife 
Sita, treat Kaikeyi with respect and with consideration.” 


Now I come to a point, ladies and gentlemen, where 


I go on my own a bit as it were. While for every single 


relationship one man can be taken as a pattern, for brotherli- 
ness, for filial duty, and for faithful friendship, there is one 
person, Sri Rama, who was a model in respect of all these 
relationships. In him Valmiki gives us an ideal son, an ideal 
brother, an ideal friend and an ideal enemy too. We have 
spoken of him as an ideal son, and when he himself speaks 


of himself as an ideal son, according to Dandin and others, 


it is not a boast but a true statement.* We shall speak of 
him next as a brother, how much better as a brother, Rama 
was, Perhaps the Poet means ‘ younger brother’, when he 
refers to Bharata as a pattern brother. To see how Rama 


behaved to Bharata we must go back a little. You remember 


how in the latter half of Ayodhya kanda, in the conversation 
between the brothers, finding Bharata somewhat obstinate, 
Rama said, “ You say Father was a fool, was in his dotage. 


Long before, there was a promise which our father had made: 


when he married Kaikeyi, 
ger wid: frat a: FATAL F AAS I 
aTaTHs FarAtearsaeaATAAA |) IL. 107. 3 


That promise is still binding. Don’t set aside that. 
Uniortunately there is no other allusion to this promise, Why 
did not Kaikeyi herself mention it? Why did not her 


monitress mention it? Why did not Sumantra mention it ? 
Nobody mentions it, we are left wondering why. Various 


*caqortfafesat atat ata wateifet: 1 Kavyadarsa I. 24 


Beer arene RR oe Wena |S Oee 


ASE ie a Pa piri 


ee ee ee 
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explanations are offered. The important point is that there 
was one man who had an uneasy consciousness of it, He 
was King Dasaratha. Apparently he remembered it, but then 
as the brothers grew up, Sri Rama outshone the others SO 
decisively that he was the universal favourite The other 
brothers were far, far behind him, so that even Kaikeyi’s 
father apparently forgot it, or thought it prudent not to press. 
it. When Dasaratha desired to make Sri Rama yuvaraja, he 
thought it was a favourable circumstance that Bharata was 
absent in his maternal uncle’s country with Satrughna. He 
omitted to send invitations to Asvapati and J anaka, ostensibly 
on account of the great distance, The real reason was that. 
he remembered the promise he had made to Asvapati! So 
he says to Sri Rama— 7 


fastfeaes watt arate gufea: | 
aracarfarres sreaaret wat writ IL 4. 25 


“While Bharata is away, that is the time most opportune to 
crown you. No doubt Bharata is a good chap; he goes the 
way in which the righteous persons go ; still— 


fe g fad aaerrrafreafafe & wft:) IL 4, 27 


I know that men’s minds are not constant,” The meaning 
is not clear from the text, but apparently he means that even 
in the case of persons like Bharata, the fait accompli is the 
best course for avoiding difficulties. One point occurs to me: 
here, Why did not Sri Rama contradict his father knowing 
as he did Bharata’s character? He did not. Not that he 
endorsed what Dasaratha said, but he did not gainsay him. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, let me say this. Like father, 
like son! This element of suspicion was not wholly off 
Sri Rama’s heart! When on returning to Ayodhya after the. 
conquest of Lanka he passes Bharadvaja’s hermitage, he 
revolves in his mind what might happen, calls Hanuman and 
says to him: “I trust your judgement. Fly at once in advance, 
and-return to me with a bit of knowledge. Go to Bharata 
and tell him the story, and watch his face, note his gestures 
and each change of look and attitude, and find out how he 
stands relatively to me so that I may regulate my behaviour.’” 
Here comes the magnificent love of truth, fidelity to human 
nature in the Poet’s depiction of character. He wants us 
to understand that in royal families when something great is 
at stake it is the commonest thing in the best friends to 
distrust the best friends. Rama inherited this. 


R—7 
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CTSA AAT AAT ATACTAT I 


aa a afaaer: care aa Tearie at she | 

HAT V4 TATA Weal _ahs Fit 

AAT AAA TAT SATA TI 

wanna fe saRaTAHOA II 

fartamd wea HET Aaa: | 

THAT ALA: AAT, Tsay Aaa AIT | 

sare tqat weaahaet Tea: | 

aea afe a faara aaa 4 AAT I 

aaa gt arat: em farsarreguafa i VI. 128. 12-17 


““ Who will not cling to an ancient, hereditary, and prosperous 
kingdom, strongly protected by its four-fold army, which has 
fallen into his lap ? Should Bharata administering it day by 
day during these fourteen years have grown attached to it 
by use and wont, it would be perfectly natural. Let him 
fill the throne and rule all the earth, why not?” “So,” says 
Rama to Hanuman—and this is the most important point— 
“99 and learn where his feelings lie and which way his real 
mind tends.” Ladies and gentlemen, it is not my purpose 
at all to hint that there is any sinister motive behind this 
probing into Bharata’s mind and the direction of his thoughts 
‘cor desires. His father’s feeling was a real, malignant 
suspicion. This suspicion of Rama’s is sublimated. That 
thought which in Dasaratha’s case savours of some, even if 
only slight, hostility, is in Sri Rama’s case sublimated. “ If 
it ig Bharata’s desire to continue to hold the reins of the 
‘kingdom, I am not going to stand in the way. Let me go 
‘back to Dandaka.” That is Sri Rama! The Ideal Brother— 
methinks it is. Sri Rama, not even Bharata, If there is 
a greater proof of brotherliness, I don’t know it. 


I want to say a word to you about Rama as an enemy. 
For, even to the enemy he was considerate. His treatment 
of Vali after having killed him on the field of battle is 
righteous, Ravana desired to kill Hanuman when he posed 
as the ambassador of Sugriva. When well-known spies of 
Ravana, Suka and Sarana, were discovered by Vibhishana’s 
keen eyes, Sri Rama’s treatment of them was considerate. 
He not only pardoned them but gave them liberty to see 
everything and learn all they wanted from Vibhishana. But 
for Rama’s mercy they would have been killed by the 
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monkeys. Look at the way he fought the enemy. When 
Garuda comes announcing himself as Sri Rama’s dear friend 
and external self who has come to help him and Lakshmana— 


He TAT T Hrawer fra: srott afgeac: | 

TRATite TIA Frat: aaaTeaTg 1! VI. 50. 46 
he uses an extraordinary expression— 

aa wast what fequrafe art) VI. 50, 56 


“You who love even your enemies ! ”—a remarkable descrip- 
tion of one of the chief qualities of Sri Rama. 


One last point. When Vibhishana, recollecting that no 
love was lost between him and Ravana, is overcome by 
a scruple whether it would be right and proper for him to 
‘perform his brother’s obsequies, it is left to Rama to recognise 
his enemy’s greatness. 


wat Fo ae areal war at ceraeac | 
waaTaaTat: BT aT PATAT: I 

amet aeary IX: AAT aw fre: | 

aaagyaedt: saa a quia: 1 

AAT TATAL LAT Srectam: | VI. 114, 99-101 


Among warriors skill and abilities are considered the primary 
virtues, If one warrior is strong and valiant, it is enough 
to win the admiration of another warrior. So Sri Rama tells 
Vibhishana, “ True enough, Ravana was false and wedded to 
unrighteousness. But it behoves you to remember what 
a great man he was. A man of infinite might and dauntless 
valour, he did not suffer defeat even at the hands of Indra 
_ and the gods. 


merteatt surfey frat a: watTAaA 1 
ParaTet AEH HAT gat aq) VI. 114. 101-102 


“Hatred and strife cease when death has claimed the foe. 
Therefore let the last rites be duly paid by you to your 
brother.” Fancy how far the notion of magnanimity can be 
carried when Sri Rama adds, “to me he stands in the same 
relation as you!” The commentators add, rightly, that the 
Teal meaning of yaTatg zaT q¢ is, “I regard him after his 
death in the relation of a brother to me. If you fail to 
perform his obsequies, I am prepared to do them.” That is 
not an exaggerated meaning. 
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The editors regret that no report of this Lecture 
exists. It dealt with the exile of Rama, with special reference 
to him, up to the coming of Bharata to Chitrakuta. The main 
heads compiled from the Lecturer’s notes of the talk and the 
slokas read by him are given below: f 


Rama devoted to Dharma—lII. 2. 29, 31, 40-41. 
UA: AGT Gla Aa: TATA: | 
araatatatraa aaearie feat aE 
qaqa: Tae WeaMqqay: | 
red: aalsat wen: Haat fafsrafeaz: 11 
aaty AAMT ya wate g:fac: | 
sary, a aaq fora oftacafa i 

Rama’s physical charm—lII. 3. 28-30. 
Tass ste freq ETA, | 
araate Aalaca AaaTaS AAT 1 
Saad Tada faery | 
etary: Tat sftefrarerfors tt 
saaifarat: Ta ToTeaas TAT: | 
qT TAT FATA TAT Tray: 1 

Keikayi to Manthara about Rama—tIl.’s, 14, 15, 18, 19 
aaa Tora raet: Hat: AAAS aa: 
UAT UsTGAT saTesr Atacreanaisefa 1 
mraryeaire draiq: frracrefacate | 
TAT + AAT AaeTaT watsht Tea: 
alaeartistchad 4 AA TAIT ag | 
usa afe fe wae aereaft aear 
mad fe FaKATA TAT BIGeT ere: 1 


* 7-6-1944. 
+ The readings being of the Bombay edition. 
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Dasaratha to Kaikeyi about Rama—II. 12, 85-86, 
ae fade vat gat ai sfrarfigy | 
aT at Sata atefaaa aeafa 1 


afe wea: Hated aeafa ate: | 
afias fit & cara g ace: afcoafer 1 
yaar fe art F a g seats waa 


Rama’s indifference—People waited to see him anointed 
II. 17. 10-15. : 


wore fe watt TAT wa: 
afe ceare frat ut Use stator it 
cat fe a: frat areaftsPecefarerftt | 
aaaerat weer cusaarfraasre: 1 
Qareararest Tearareyt: GAT: FAT: | 
aa: Toray WAT ASTTTT 
av fe cena: aftreaetat aT TTA , 
Az: aaiteraracen tiara sti Was 1 
eT UH A a FT Ua a Tafel 
fafa: aaeteq carers fares it 
Rama swears obedience—II. 18. 15-16. 
aarrrmerinagarar fagast: | 
agiatt tga sifad afee qt 
mane at: TeroTgAtafSTaeA: | 
aa afera ada saat af fae 
Rama declares his heart—II. 18, 28-30. 
wat fax area efe aaq aniiga aa: | 
ae fe aa: Teaafe Tae 
wearaa fag dren qaaafa aria | 
faqaat qent frat Tao a feat TI 
aq af aad eta cal aafaaraferay | 
afeg sfaart a trat feaifaarse i 
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Kaikeyi holds him down—II. 18. 34-35, 40. 
afe aastast ct frat aitfreafe 1 
MATT AF ACASS AA aTealas AT 
dfaedt frgferss gard sferery 
UAHe ARCA AAT CTAraa | 
TTT ASAT WH ATT ALRATH_ | 


“But why didn’t Father tell me himself ? ”—TII. 19.6. 
ware aaa cH ger cedle FI 
tag Tals Al tra weaearfasraaa 
Kaikeyi pleaded—II, 19. 15. 
Aerhat: eax ea area arfrarsy 1 
aad fefraetes aeqtaistaary tt 


Rama undertakes to go at once and makes a solemr 
protest ; he sounds a high note—II. 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26. 


fate arafataeged fans atatferay i 

Taal saa fafacer wee | 

war fate aerst cer at aaafaar i 

ATAUSAAAATT ATT TATA | 

aq aearfa fast ative ager 

WAAC eS Slat ATTAATASH | 

aaisaa afasatfa avsarat Westy 1 

Ae: Tease yaror fGen | 

wat waar Haiee a fe aa: waTea: 
Sita’s account of this transaction to Ravana—lIIlI. 47, 14-18. 

eat an aaa gt Ta: | 

qa frat aad AAT AT TTT I 

AMAT Nattoays MeqAHIHA | 

mal J as stag ag asf wT TI 


iS 
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qt Tat aTacer frat arearrare 
cara Matz oar eat FATT Bra | 
UIs AAT WHT AT TATA, 1 
To Hanuman—YV. 33. 23-26. 

aared eafaat wert aaa eqafera: | 
3953 Fahad Ga We UsqAATAG II 
a fagaadt fterrafadarrert fray | 
Waa gaarara arat sfardrrart 
aaa saree TATA AMT | 
ata sitfareatte <r: wearer: 1 


A bold attempt at reconciliation of the Miceepancy hy 
crying Dasaratha begged! Then what becomes of EGC RoE g 
(aaqq ? wish or order) ? | 


Rama’s equanimity—II. 18 41; II. 19. 1, 32-33, 35-37. 
gale Ua cet saat a aa Ue: sfraer ary 
tfaert aft werqarat we + gaeraathrace: 11 
cafrarafaaent sat ToT | 
gear a fread ue: Haat Fanaa 1 
a aTex wad weft cremareltsrsdtr | 
BIPHIT HAAG aT: 1 
TAT WYSE TIT THAT | 
wasretiareaa sere frafaferar i 
arora gatahaatte fre a * 
sfrrarerarasa arisen i 
adisafiat: afar afta: aerarfen: | 
ATA WHET BPATHTATTT 
shat 4 wgratgd set etarcrary | 
mite: aadrig: aI TaTTTT I 


* Cf. Lect. V, p. 60 above. 
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—— ane 


* Cf, Lect. XXIX below. 
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Compare Lakshmana’s behaviour—lII. 19. 30 


qt arearfeyriet: Testis FI 
SAT: THRE: SAMA: 1 


Rama’s Lone Glory—II. 21. 55-58. 


a Atat aa faaerneq- 
art + atfatrafrracay | 
aq feat qedqara amet 
aT a Varela TT Taz 1 


we fe a sen fra 

arate fer a crea 71 
wa cafasremratatier 

ara aereaata AT Fs:aA 1 


SAHA: Ae, Hay 
arent ei qeeay 

qaqa wa aa FC 
aida aenfarat ATA 1 


arMaieaal aeata a WAKA HN 


Rama’s advice to Mother *—II. 24, 20-81. 


at war eadl tratseceraarraater tt 
frat fe ferar wat eat syte TI 
WTA AA aT caT waa TA: 1 
qT Qaal 4a Ua strata shar | 
weaearte qaieat aaah: 1 
wagrmaraaat a fe wae: war 

wa ate g fasarea ganar ofa: 1 
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aH arate fefrarrar Tar Fe 
TRUITT AT THY eta aT ferret tt 
ual qaer wad fed ax aarfzar 
aatrarafrcat at are wear 
watt arqada ars aamfiniaa | 
at: Tawar ard waz aTTAAT | 
att at frtmesre frat tage | 
qa gia ad: fries <ar i 
Qo va: ferar frat ote 8S qa: eq 
afererag = gar gaatfrer Baar: 11 
PART HHT sf TTT aH: | 
Ut Fe me TeTea AATTHTHTS ATTY 1 
fraat fraareret ware TAT | 
Treat cot are af aging afa i 
aie erat aeot arefireafe sttfrar t 


“Rama’s advice to Sita—II. 26, 24, 25, 33-36. 
WeIeT AAT F AS seg: Heras tt 
ataqer fe geet 7 mere eT | 
TATA F TNT: Hea: wereaway wa 1* 
magaaat aft gecoat a fertea: | 
ceaT WeaTsAeat ATT: fraat wa 1 t 
fafrt wa adet worer weraa 
a fe tint a a afe aaea ay aoe FI 
arafaar fe ater sactearafaan: | 
Tart: anetafer serie farts i 
ararh gar fe worcafscetfoor: | 
wrath TaTafs safest: 1 


Rama begs his father to be kind to Kausalya, and asks 
-forgiveness of his mothers for unintended slights. 


* Cf. Lect. XXV below. 
7 Cf. Lect. IV, p. 41 above. 
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Rama and Guha—Guha’s hospitality declined—II. 50- 
43-45 ; 48-49. 

afcad waat fafa shar aqraferay | 

wa ‘ aaaqarratfin a fe ad afam® 1 

audrerfarat Reqd A AT | 

fate sfufed wa amet aaitecy 

aaTat Seta aad Haha | 

aaa: aeearararer TAA | 

qoUsee Awa weed ATF I 


Guha narrates to Bharata later on—II. 87. 15-18. 


CCM OGRIC IMAL B TATA: | 
a fe THT TATA I 


a weatfa: sfaare awe 2a J aaat: 
efa aa aa aa aadtat agreaat 
wena Berta Tat athe Agia | 
aaa aaserisrrdt: ae ataar i 
TAY FATT Heys UAT | 
One of Rama’s “contradictions ”_-refusal of Guha’s: 


hospitality, acceptance of Bharadvaja’s and Sabari’s- 
Govindaraja’s comment on—II, 87, 16. 


catia jah BifsoaTeeattaHele: AfAyAaT. 
aatfagafeaata conrad 9 diese = eafracafrara- 
agrafacratraanaad gaat sratafaariar 4 “agente T 
sfasate wa: af a qearfe fafeatafe were | 


Tilaka comment— 

(1) Bharadvaja had the mecessary qualification for 
giving Madhuparka, Guhe was rt of the right. 
caste, 

(2) He was not a subject of Ayodhya and therefore: 
not liable to give tribute to royalty. 

(3) Still as Guha was a Tattvajna exception might 
have been made. 

But Rama was on Vrata—a course of religious: 
austerity. 
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The rule need not have been extended to the relation 
between guest and host. Rama put the matter on a high 
level of principle. Other reasons were mixed up, but no 
one is bound to make a ful] statement of all the motives 
and reasons of his action. : 


A most startling comment by Govindaraja on I. 87, 23— 
what can be its meaning ? | 
TACTST MIATA 
feraistat aa ae aa eM: | 
aafescaifahrereaart a: 
meat ofrecer 1 


Tat MAT ATE aah Prorat trae: | gyfer 
featt gaifefe wear asa: UT at aa a ven: feqa: wT aa 
easray | sfad antaaarwafnert: | arafezhir: amifatar: 
ATH: 1 uA afer ad saad froerie: ot fafa. 
Hfeafa Fe ut w seent eff arrarat at TiareaaTy Tos: | 
Tare warfsfa: FTL! Feqa: a a7 eater sae 
qarnerfate | 


Hear my comment on this comment : A rare treasure guarded 
by several persons, each naturally watching the others 
narrowly and considering himself the only faithful keeper ! 


_ Rama’s high principles—II. 97, 3-8, 
fog: wat sferer sear werarea 
fe ahearfy cueda amaa sero i 
AeaeA aaa aT fRarTt aT at wag 
Te Tahir veaacHarfas 1 

Mind at art a qfaadt arft wero | 
Salty waar casfernifa X11 
MIT Ares FT Fart arfe wary | 
Usaaaeeaih aaa | 
qa wa wdt ater Fou ATTATT | 
a dreararay aacarafe senor | 
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afeat wd at a waed arft Arad | 
wanna ga fefeger dcHeat fart i 
* Rama to Bharata—II. 112. 18,19, 27-28. 
wedtersiatatar fexatart fer word | 
aaa get a sfeamd fra: u 
HTaTal Alt BlAtat AAT Trafas HAA | 
a anata pctet afaded 4 ATTA It 
arat tet FRAT AT UT Fe at via 
wat a aarat aa acaisfa Taree I 
Going back to Dasartha’s non-utterance of the order of 
banishment, Rama did not think of taking advantage. Any- 
how Dasaratha acquiesced, however much he deplored it and 


would have liked Rama to repudiate and disown him, 
cf, IT. 12. 85, 86. 7 


ae fad aad gat at sfrnfeas | 
q at samaqadt aiefaa aeate i 
afe & wraa: galed Tafa atfac: | 
Sfaas fra F cara g ace: afweafa 
aeurat fe ara Fa T areas Waa: 1 


Not that Rama could not read his thoughts. But he would 
have preferred his father’s honour to his wish. Dasaratha 
did openly convey his wish at the end. 


At the final leave-taking— 
‘Dasaratha—II, 34. 26— 
Hs Wet HHaT ararda aArfec: | 
wari avars wa wat frre ATA I 
Secret signal from Kaikeyi—lII. 34. 30-31. 
aqard: frat Ga wea aa 
HHA Ararat frat wet aaxtta | 


*Cf. Lect. VIII, p. 95 above and Lect. X below. 
+ Cf. Lect. XXVIII below. 
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RAW ea Wa ARTA TI 
THRASH AT: TITTAHATAAT 1 
But the old man again rebels and breaks out—II. 24, 36-38 
a daa ft ga at ada wag 
Saat Afeacafer feqat werrfiasear 1 
aa AT FT wear A at at freadfreafe | 
ea Taatfeat Ahearhratea: 1 
qT AqCAGTH Ad sas: aa Af 
aaraaet Ft frat aa fasafa i 
Final reply of Rama—II. 34. 42, 43, 45, 47-49. 
Wey Ae AU sa: Fhe awe aT 
daat fafaesta aad wa gifs] 
afer srafad ted gaaafs ar forerz | 
dard wsafiaiia + oe a a After | 
qa aaifrararart + eat a at fr 
amg warasaa are geawT | 
wae we wear yadT FF TT 
aq fe wat wat ate ead aoafe vat 
Dasaratha implores him ‘ stay this one night !’ —II. 34, 33, 34 
wa fart crt ga at ag ada) 
THe seas ary TA TTET I 
WM At A aoa aaa TAT | 
aa: waarmee xa: area arrfyerte 1 
Rama's refusal—‘ No! I am off tonight "—IT, 34, 40, 50. 
mreqiig are THEY A eacaremeteata | 
ATHUTAATT: LIFTS TT A 
afaat afer #hzqr aad asafe crea | 
maT hat Tare TeRTHTTTE 11 
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“We shall be happy in the forest ’"—II. 34. 51, 59. 
AT Mews BAT et aa LeATAS FAA | 
Tarde Ararrafrass 1 
waa qorfa a werarad 

frtea vearaica: aifa 7 
aq sfaeta fafraqred 

gat afacatfa vara faa fa: i 
“aaarat watea:! ” II. 22. 29 


Sumantra’s testimony to the happiness of the exiles ; his 
report to Kausalya—lII. 60. 5-11, 21, 22. 


amt Me a ate a aeaa Fast TIT 
arya tara st seats waa: 1 
SEANTATT WHET Wal Tas | 
arereaaia waa: Tele fraear: 
fasaste at elat ara srr wafer | 
faaeH oaasdlat <a faereraraar i 
ara at ad fafaq qaewafe wena 
siaaat Satatat aad sfrnfa Fi 
TMU WAT TAT ST THT FAT 
aaa waa dat fate aateaft 
qeat wa dhatsareasfrarat | 
TAT UA waetatent fasmisfe aq adi i 
aart get sear: cael s sitfaay | 
wareat fe wacear wadrat TIT FAA I 
T Wet A areaT F areat arfe qarfirs: | 
ae fe ated ot sfasorafa TRATT U 
faqa ale oftecearaar 
welaatat ofa geqaferan: | 
ad Ta aaHeTEMAT: fIg: 
aa staat sfarreafeat a1 
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Rama’s perfect happiness in Chitrakuta—II. 94. 14-16, 19. 


TETRA THAT UAT TAATART | 
AIT a at 7 TEIAT | 

Tale WalstHt: caat areafared | 
wert a aeae a at ate: vad 1 


TEP THS WA ars ge | 
fafaafret wafer <arafer anfata i 
ReAaTAa ATE: Uf erty: qT 
arart warty ser A sfrarr|ar: i 
Rama to Sita—II, 95, 12, 13, 15-18. 
eid farneer aratfrearea ahr | 
ates Gaara At Tt AT atATT I 
fraamend: fag: aiteaaatiad: | 
faafaentaaret fatect wat aE 1 
a Terra aateanfra oda | 
waet fat fad aaafent adh 
wares sala afaaet era fer: | 
qt arqeer dete fife waradd wa 
STAT TITS HSTT: | 
aa F Usa edt A AAT AE I 
eat fe war saqaanifeat fated awafasaraz: | 
agit prtwadt + asf 7 care TTT: TAT tt 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—Departing from my practice 
somewhat I propose today to deal in detail with one of the 
famous passages in the great epic. The topic will be the 
debate between Sri Rama and Bharata in Chitrakuta. That 
debate listened to by the celestials with a sense of edification 
stands as a monument of the Poet’s skill. May be such 
detailed study may draw somewhat upon your patience. But 
I hope you will feel that I have not done so out of any 
spirit of wantonness. The character of Sri Rama comes out 
in the conversation in high colours. It is worth our while 
at the risk of a little attention to detail to read some of these 
momentous sargas in the Poem. The meeting between the 
two brothers is fully described in Sargas Nos. 100 to 112 in 
the Ayodhya kanda. But of these the first four do not refer 
to the actual subject-matter of the debate. So I shall skip 
over them, referring only to one rather interesting feature. 
At the end of the 103rd Sarga the Poet describes the meeting, 
and then, curiously enough, he mentions only Rama, Laksh- 
mana and Bharata. For some reason Satrughna is wholly 
omitted. It may remind you somewhat of the omission of 
Lakshmana in many passages in the Bala kanda, to which 
I referred in my opening talks. This is how it goes: 


T UA: agar SEAM HSTTATAT ALA TAT: | 

aat: gefges fateeeat wor wat: afeatertisrra: 1 
II. 103. 32 
The simile too takes in only three, the three Agnis. 
Satrughna must have been regarded by the Poet at the time 
as somewhat too insignificant to mention in this great context. 
It is rather curious. It cannot be entirely an oversight: 
because the Poet makes a great sloka here and brings in. 
a simile with the three Agnis. This is the first meeting between. 
the brothers, The subject is opened after the famous ‘ kaccit ” 
Sarga (100) and after the Sarga in which the funeral cere- 
monies are described (102). Then Sri Rama asks his brother 


* 14-6-1944. 
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“what brings you here now to the forest with all this 
paraphernalia ? "for he had brought his subjects, ministers, 
the wives of the king, also the great merchants and so on. 
“Why this enormous crowd and this great army?” Then 
. Bharata opens the battle, as it were, with this skirmish. He 
makes three points worth remembering and he does not 
make many others. In the first place, he emphasises the 
tradition in the Ikshvaku family, which is unbroken, that the 
eldest son succeeds to the throne, Then he says that he is 
very unwilling, in fact he is very annoyed, that his mother’s 
improper proceedings should have succeeded at all. He says,. 
“My mother’s attempt should be completely foiled ; I do not 
wish to profit by it”. And the third point he makes is that. 
it is the unanimous wish of the people of the kingdom that 
Rama should return and take charge of the great Office. Let. 
me read a few slokas. 


feaat fraaa: #3201 wa aray TUT | 
THTT Grecaer rer eTy ll ID. 104, 6 


“My father was induced to this ill-proceeding by Kaikeyr. 
She has ruined her great name through history and she has: 
committed a great sin,” 


aT Ueapeasrey frrar etersfiray | 
qheeate wert frat watt ary) IL 104, 7 


This is not language which should be used by a dutiful son. 
But the circumstances were particularly aggravating, as you 
know, and poor Bharata loses his patience. Whenever he 
thinks of his mother, he says, “ How has she ruined the family 
and its name, ruined her name, ruined my name and brought 
devastation on the whole kingdom!” He cannot forget it. 
Every time he thinks of her he loses hig temper and uses 
abusive language. Thy Bharata says to Rama, 


attest afad: ane fercet arfadt sar) 
aig: freer areq sare pirate i I. 104, 12 


No entreaty can be more earnest, more humble in tne. But 

Sri Rama was not to be won by such means, First of all, 

he insists that Kaikeyi should pot be mishandled by the 
R—8 
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son. As we have seen, Sri Rama himself did not approve 
of Kaikeyi’s conduct. But that is nothing. A son’s minute 
examination of a mother’s proceedings would never be proper 
and in this case Sri Rama thought it was particularly 
ungracious on Bharata’s part to denounce his mother in such 
unlimited language. So he says, | 


aq aifa qadt atearet faaigrrdfa i OL. 104. 17 


“Vou are a boy, cannot keep your temper.” Then he says 
“ Why do you think that your mother has no right to command 
you? Why do you dispute her authority 2? The mother is 
as good as the father.” That is a sentiment which we must 
remember. 


raft Tha Tie BTR | 
aeauat ace qarraraft ara U. 104. 21 
‘Such authority resides in the mother’s wish as in the father’s. 


Valea Taerat aa Teele Wes | 
atarfarearaadtisé werreactarat it I. 104. 22 


I have been ordered by both father and mother to go and 
live in the forest for fourteen years. The great man adds 
the word yyafretrary Dharmasila as an epithet to Dasaratha 
and Kaikeyi who were held up to odium so much. He calls 
them Dharmasila. In another passage he is going to say also 
that they have done no * wrong. It is an extraordinary thing 
for a son to say at that time but Sri Rama feels that something 
is due to be said on behalf of even Kaikeyi, After all what has 
Kaikeyi done? She has exercised her right, She had in her 
possession boons granted by the husband, long kept in 
suspense no doubt, but sudden’y revived for a sinister 
purpose. She had a legal right to those boons and she 
demanded them. Where was the harm? And after all let 
us remember, as I have told you before, that forest life, 
deprivation of the pomp and circumstance of kingly office, 
these forfeitures and penalties never appeared to Rama in 
the light in which they appeared to other people either of that 
time or of this time. He took them as he would take any other 
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turns in life. They did not hurt his soul. So he says 
purposely qaafferrar. “I do not object to this, Kaikeyi 
exercised her right and in the direction of natural affection 
towards an only son, Where is the harm? And our father 
- held himself down by the promise that he had made.” So 
ends the skirmish. As I told you, it was at night, 


Next morning after the usual ablutions, the brothers and 
all others who had come there, people deeply interested in 
the proceedings and anxious that Bharata’s will should 
succeed all right, met together in solemn conclave, all full 
of the idea that a great event was going to take place and 
that they were going to be witnesses to it. Bharata begins by 
saying “ Well, you say, brother, that the kingdom has been 
given away. The father has given the kingdom to be presented 
to the son by the mother, Kaikeyi took it from Dasaratha ; 
Kaikeyi gave it to me. Very well, let it be so, if you want. 
In formal law I have taken the kingdom. It is mine and 
I dispose of it now, by offering it to you. Take it.” That is 
‘how he puts it, 


atfeaar afar utat ca weafae wa II. 105. 4 


She has been satisfied. That is your trouble. It has been 
given to me. 


agatha aaaré Yet UsarHvenq i) IT. 105. 4 


‘Take the thing. There is no flaw. Now there is no flaw in 
the legal situation. 


In reply Rama begins by a dissertation on Fate, which you 
know is one of the eternal topics of our literature. Kala, 
Vidhi—that is accountable for everything. We are destined to 
‘behave in particular ways, All is pre-determined.. What is 
the use of our resisting or trying to take our own line ? Then 
there follow sixteen slokas. These sixteen slokas contain great 
aphorisms, familiar in our ancient literature. Some of them 
may appear even platitudinous.. But remember we regard 
them in this light after having heard these things millions of 
times and after these things have been written about in all 
‘books, spoken, lectured upon by good men and by bad men 
always and become current coin, debased and outworn, But at 
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the time of the Ramayana, they could not have been so, These’ 
verses embodying great truths must still have been charged 
with fresh import and in the mouth of Sri Rama they could 
not have been the trite, unmeaning things they might appear 
to us. I take leave to think that it will not be waste of time to 
read the sixteen verses and give their translation then and 
there, poor translation as it may be, in my own language 
You must have heard many of these verses. 


ad aaa faraar: gaa aT: AAeDAT: | 


aaa farttarat word = sitfara 11 II. 105. 16 


All accumulations come to an end by depletion. Elevations 
end by crumbling and falling. Unions end by separation. 
Life ends by death. 


TAT BaTaT TATA AVIA TAATSAA 
Ua ae ae ATA ATA OIL. 105. 17 


As ripe fruits must inevitably fall to the ground, so must 
a man born inevitably perish. 


TAITIT Feeym lo yeaTatiafa 1 
qaradiaft aT TAA Tat: 11 IL. 105. 18 


Just as a building supported by strong pillars decays in time 
and comes down, so do men pass away, victims of age and 


death, 
aeafe wrt arg at a sfafaada 
qreaat AAAT UT wae BayMiag i II. 105. 19 


The night, when it passes away, never returns. The Yamuna 
discharges her waters into the great ocean but never turns 
back in her course. 

aerate wafer aaat srfrarfze | 

aaft areata wee gefratera: 11 IT. 105. 20 
Days and nights pass over the heads of all creatures on earth, 


and soon consume their lives as the sun’s rays dry up the 
water in summer, | 
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aera ct fereorraarrate | 

amet gaat wea fear a mae st IT. 105. 21 
‘Whether you siand still or move, your days diminish. 
“Grieve then for yourself, Why grieve for aught else ? 

wat qaasia we Tafrstefe | 

Teal qatar we Aarau oy. 10s. 22 
Death travels with one; death rests with one. However far 
one goes, One cannot leave death behind but it returns too. 

TTAT Fea: MAT: VaAaTRaa far<teed: | 

Tar Tea sit: fe fe seat warazaq uy II. 105. 23 
‘The skin is wrapt in folds and wrinkles. The hairs turn 
‘white. Age destroys a man. What can he do to avoid this ? 

wetter ater araraecafaa tal 

areatt araaerer waar silfaaetaa tt II. 105. 24 


At sunrise men rejoice thinking they may work and earn, 
At sundown they rejoice a!so thinking they can enjoy them- 
selves. But they do not realise that their lives are shrinking. 


CMUTHE Teal aa aalHAay | 

matt ofeada sifoat sroraera: 1 I. 105. 25 
As the seasons come round, men fancy they are ever fresh 
and feel happy. But with each cycle of the seasons our lives 
are shortened. | 

AAT FS A HS A BAIA HATTA | 

TAT FT AIA PISA HAA II 

Ud Aiea Gaea araaea aati 7 

waa saaaafear at aot fraraa: i I. 105. 26-27 
These two slokas must be taken together, As logs of wood 
come together on the wide ocean, and having drifted together 
for a time, part from each other, so do wives, sons, kinsmen 
and possessions come together, and separate, This separa- 
tion is unavoidable, 
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ara afeaaarar oir aafraaa i 
qq dieaa araed sereatecatararg: IL. 105. 28 


No one on earth ever escapes the course of nature. So 
mourning for the dead cannot avail one when one’s turn. 
comes. 


aa fe art asad aqarHieneria fea: 
sencaqiniacaifa Toat WAG 

wae qatar ant: fratarrel aa: | 

aqarta: wa atyaed ated eqiaad: 1 IL. 105. 29-39 


As a man, falling in with a caravan on the move, says to 


those there, “I too will accompany you,” so is the journey of 


life, which has been already performed by our fathers and. 
grandfathers, When one joins the journey, which knows 
no change, how can one complain ? 


aay: Taataea ataal arfaaiad: | | 
arat g@ fadtatea: gaara: wat: eae ul IL. 105. 31 


Like a stream that never reverses its course, so one’s life 
ever lessens in duration. One must therefore strive for 
happiness, through righteousness, for it is well known that all 
men seek happiness. 


That ends the 105th Sarga, The 106th Sarga opens with 
Bharata. Between these brothers as between other dis~ 
putants in the great Poem, there is an exchange of courtesies. 
Each one begins with a formal word “ How nicely you have 
spoken! You are clever in speech.” And then follows the 
refutation. That is usual. Bharata praises Rama’s teaching 
and professes to be edified but his heart is untouched. He 
will not relent, as you will see, towards Kaikeyi, 


Tifa vfs aad ATAT HeHTUTTSHTT UI 
azat deface WH cela war wat II. 106. 8-9 


“Have pity on me. It was when I was away that Kaikeyi 
behaved in this fashion, fancying that it would please me.” 


ee Oe a ee ge a a ee ee ee ee ee ee eS ee eee ne ere a " 
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qageqa aaisfeq saat Te ATTA | 
gira ata aodq avsigt amasiferr| | «al. 106, 9-10 


“ She deserves to be severely punished but I don’t punish her 
because I am afraid of vio ating the rule of Dharma,”—and as 
he said once before—‘ I am also afraid of your serious dis- 
pleasure. As for my father, Dasaratha, he was an o'd man 
and a dotard, He was in the hands of my mother.” Then he 
breaks out into a general observation, which many might have 
always to remember. 


araate fe aatfa vaedtia ge afa:1 =. 106. 13 


“The old saying has it that people weaken in their age. 
become somewhat senile. | 


tad Haat ola wera at afa: watt IL. 106, 14 


This o'd saying has been abundantly testified to by our father.” 
Then Bharata ventures on advising his own elder brother. 
You know the word ‘ Apatya’ means ‘son’. It is grammatically 
neuter in gender but it means ‘son’. It comes from a peculiar 
belief that the son saves the father from falling, that is, trom. 
perdition as we say. That is why he is called ‘ Apatyam’, He 
prevents the father’s fall, Bharata uses the word in that 
literal sense and ventures to instruct his brother in the truth. 


areaqaaraaeay BAST ASAT |! 

avaea aafrared seateeg agarz | (HW. 106. 14-15 
“Our father thinking .hat he was under some obligation, 
or perhaps in fear of the anger of the wife, whatever it was, 
through some mistake, passed an unjust order. The trans- 
gression of our father, that unjust order passed by our father, 
you had better undo it, Put it right. Father did wrong 
through some mistake, may be he was a fool. 


fagie anfaard gat 7: ata vagy IT. 106. 15 


He is called a son in this world who when the father has gone: 
wrong, puts the matter right.” 


aad ad ae farttaaaiserar 1 IT, 106. 16 
“Tf a son does not do it but obeys his father in the wrong 
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course, then he must not be called Apatya; he helps his 
father’s fall, brings it about, You had better be an Apatya.” 


aT warq gead fag: 11 II. 106. 16 


“Do not carry out the wrong order passed by the father. 
Do not confirm him in the error of his ways and thus bring 
down Heaven’s punishment upon him. Do the right thing 
and save him.” See how a clever man can twist things to 
his own purpose. 


Now I have got to tell you of something which people 
do not ordinarily notice in the Poem. I do not say I have 
discovered something which is hidden from other people. 
Early in this kanda the question arises whether really Rama 
carried out the father’s promise properly. Those that believed 
that he was doing wrong contested that position earnestly and 
sincerely. This was the way they argued. Just listen. The 
Ayodhya kanda, as you know, opens with the determination 
of the king to create a Yuvarajya in his kingdom and elevate 
Sri Rama thereto, So first he calls Rama and informs him of 
his decision. Then, in order to give it the broad basis of 
popular approval, he sends for the magnates, all the rich men 
in the kingdom, merchants, poets, philosophers and so on and 
to that assembly he makes his proposal, Of course they 
all welcome it unanimously and think that the king never 
did a better thing in his life than when he transferred the 
responsibility to the son who so deserved to bear it. It was 
after this that under the influence of Manthara, Kaikeyi 
played upon the old man’s feelings and bound him down to 
‘carry out promises which had been forgotten. So this was 
a second promise, Just think of that. The earlier promise 
was made to the people, to Sri Rama himself. It was the 
second promise made to Kaikeyi that prevailed with the 
king. Lakshmana and Bharata and all the other people 
quarrelled with this preference given to the second promise. 
Why was that considered the more binding on the old king ? 
He had made this promise before, Now, as a matter of fact, 
it is rather a stretch of language to call the first thing 
a promise made to anybody. It was an arrangement that the 
king proposed to make for the benefit of his subjects. Nobody 
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had a right to demand it from him, He, thinking that the 
time had come for him to relieve himself of part of his kingly 
burdens, wished to transfer them to his son. It was a wise 
measure no doubt, but it was a measure in the interests of 
-himself and of the kingdom. It was not to be elevated into 
the dignity of a solemn undertaking made to others which 
those others had a right to exact from him. That was not the 
‘view that people could ordinarily take. But seeing that the 
real priority was given by the king to this other promise to 
Kaikeyi, which they did not like, they chose for purposes of 
argument to clothe the first proceeding also with all the air 
and authority of a solemn promise. Between these two 
‘promises the first promise should, in their Opinion, have 
prevailed, Now let us for one moment consider how the 
‘matter appeared to Sri Rama. It is not clearly stated in the 
‘Poem but I am fairly sure, and I am seldom sure of things, — 
I am fairly sure that if Sri Rama had been put through 
a catechism upon this subject, he would have argued it out 
‘like this: 


“Let us assume for a moment that the other was a promise 
and that the two were co-ordinate promises. Nevertheless, 
it is demeaning to carry it out. I have got to make a choice 
‘between these two promises of our father, If I carry out the 
first promise, will not people say I preferred it because it was 
full of advantage to me? It was a gainful preference that 
‘Rama was asked to exercise, they would say. My conception 
of Dharma is very different. Where two duties demand my 
obedience I prefer without hesitation the one which calls for 
‘sacrifice on my part, which imposes sufferings on me. I am 
not going to be tempted to make a preference which could be 
‘brought up against me as having been dictated by purely 
selfish and unworthy considerations.” That is how, you may 
‘be perfectly certain, hundred per cent certain, Sri Rama 
would have argued the matter. Now why do I make such 
a stress upon this? Bharata, you know the born brother of 
Sri Rama, although he lived sometimes away from him, knew 
his heart very well, being like-minded, like himself most 
magnanimous and generous in spirit, wishing always to see 
the right and then to follow it. Now see how he puts it. 
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“My brother, I know your ways. You always like to do 
a thing which brings you trouble, ‘You are an inviter of 
suffering. You like to sacrifice yourself. I will show you how 
to make the sacrifice. Look at this, 


aq Fauarg a aA afafrsafa i IT. 106. 21 


If it is in your nature to prefer a painful duty, here it is, 


aqy age anit sea aaarareaie |” I. 106. 22 
Do you suppose keep‘ng all the four Varnas in their proper 
jurisdictional duties is an easy thing? It is an arduous duty 
and taxes your patience. It will exercise your greatest. 
wisdom, it will give you sleepless nights. Come on, come 
and take that. 

SITTAPTAT fe WTA ASHTAAA I 

Mgaaat aated TA caaqudfa ui I, 106. 22-23 
Of all the Asramas Grihasthasrama has been put at the head. 
How can you knowing Dharma get away from it? Come.” 
And then he adds, “I am only a boy. Don’t put too much on. 
my unripe shoulders, 


aq ats: SMAT THAT Aaat WET! IT. 106. 23 


In comparison with you what am I but a poor, undeveloped,. 
immature juvenile ? 


elagfart aret gta: carat are IT. 106. 24 
(Of course he was born a few hours later.) 


a ea orefaearfa uta wafa facofe i 
waat a faaryat + adfagqaeret IT. 106. 24-25 


When you are here, what will people say ? How can I go: 
and take upon myself all this burden ? I have brought every- 
thing from the capital, I have brought all the women of the: 
land ; I have brought all the gurus ; Vasishtha is here ; I have 
brought all the samagris necessary for the abhisheka; the: 
army is here, minstrels—all things are here; all the musical 
accompaniments are here, It igs my intention to have you. 
crowned here, Take it. Let me anoint you here, 


i Se rg oer 
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— gat catfafeeag wat: saat: Fe I 

alas: dafacora aeaqeqeqaifaat: | Il. 106, 26-27 
Whom else do you want? All the priests are here; the men. 
-_ who know the Vedas from end to end are here. Let them 
anoint you. . 

‘But Rama was absolutely firm. He never showed the 
slightest sign of yielding. Then the great audience assembled 
there, who watched the proceedings with the most tremen- 
dous anxiety, for they were anxious that Bharata should 
prevail in the contest, they, the Poet says, had mixed feel- 
ings. They had never thought of it before in that light, as 
Sri Rama put it. They said, “We should have liked that 
Bharata prevailed and Sri Rama went back to be king over us. 
But then, see Rama’s arguments and see how firm he is in his 
Dharma.” So between the satisfaction of Rama’s steadfast- 
ness under the rule of Dharma on the one hand and grief on 
the other that they were not to have him to be their ruler, 
the crowd swayed this way and that. Sometimes they 
rejoiced ; sometimes they lamented their fate, The Poet puts 
it this way. I will just read. | 

cau TATA eT Tas aa TAT eTAaTT s:feaa: 

At the same time 
qv aTeaaratfata ¢:fadiswaferciarcaaer sive: 
II. 106. 34: 
How firm he is in carrying out his promise, his father’s 
promise though it be, But outwardly they seconded. 
Bharata’s prayers. 3 

Then Sri Rama says in the next sarga. “ You think that 
I, being the eldest son, must obey father and that you need 
not. Is that your opinion? Father has laid on me one duty,. 
going to the forest. He has laid on you another duty, being 
king at Ayodhya and ruling the kingdom. You forget that. 
that is your duty, 

warafa aga fart aeratfars | 

einéfa uss farsaarfaraata i) Il. 107, 9 
Go and get yourself crowned. Do not waste time here. Ganny 
out your father’s wish as I am carrying out his wish. 
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ANAT UAT AHA ACT TAA | 
frat arfe ada atat arfaaraq i IT. 107, 10 


Please your mother by carrying out your father’s wish.” 
‘Then, I told you before that Bharata used the word ‘ Apatya’ 


to persuade Rama. Now Rama knows the trick just as well. 


He says, 
aaa fe ge art afatiat aarfetar | 
wat TAIT TAA fda wht I, 107, 11 


‘There. was once a great man named Gaya who in the place 
called Gaya performed a great Yajna and saved his Pitris. 
That man having saved his Pitris has laid it down for posterity. 


Taral TeHlaeaTfaat AT Fa: | 
acura afa staat: frat a: otf aga: i I. 107. 12 


Because a son saves the father from the Naraka called ‘ Put’ 
by performing what is called Ishtaputra, be it in wealth, in 
temples and so on, he is called Putra, A son who performs 
these benevolent offices and dedicates them for the benefit of 
his father is called a Putra. Now Rama says to Bharata, 
“You had better be a Putra: You asked me to be an 
Apatyam, I ask you to be a Putra”. 


Then this is a very common saying. 
wcreqT Fea: FAT Tos! A™AAT: | 
ant at aaaaamte afagrat agi I. 107. 13 


The prescription is that the man should bear many sons. 
One won’t do, no, not even two ; for life is subject to so many 
mutations and vicissitudes, We want one son at least to go to 
Gaya and perform Sraddha, Now, ladies and gentlemen, how 
famous must this Gaya have been for it to get this sanctified 
flavour even in the time of Sri Rama! What an ancient place 
it must have been! One must wish to get many sons of whom 
some one fellow may go to Gaya and perform Sraddha. 


RAI Yn IAG Mn a EER pd 
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Ut we: aa TaAhaT cara | 
wears Twtss frat aeprevAy i IL. 107, 14 


Then Bharata was constantly saying to Sri Rama, “N ow, you 
are a great man, born to a great and noble life, born to enjoy 
_ the luxuries and the honours of the kingdom, for you to go 
away and suffer in the forest is a thing intolerable” Rama 
says, “ Nothing of the kind”. I told you towards the end of 
the last talk that Sri Rama did not feel he was banished when 
he was in the forest.* He took so kindly to the life of the 
forest that he seemed to fit in there. Sita too seemed to 
think that she was living only in Ayodhya. To them attuned 
as their hearts were to life anywhere provided it was high. 
and pure, to them life in the forest did not matter. So 
Sri Rama says, “Don’t you go and pity me, my dear young 
brother. Don’t think that I am going to suffer. You think 
you are going to enjoy and I am going to suffer. Nothing of 
the kind. I am no worse than you. There is perfect parity 
between us,” and he brings it out very clearly thus, 


ct UST ART Wa eat TUM ‘searaTaeata WATT 
Ty A Ta Arete: Ageaenls aves yaeT 1 
II. 107, 17 
“You go and be king over men. I am going to be king of 
the wild beasts in the forest. Go in your joy to Ayodhya. 


I am also going to the forest in the fullness of happiness. Don’t 
think I am going to suffer. 


ort & ferrom sara adi at ade qiet  afhary 
II. 107, 18: 
Well, you go and take shelter from the heat of the sun under 
the famous umbrella. I shall also protect myself from the 


heat of the sun by this excellent umbrella of trees. I am 
not going to suffer. 


wearers saat oat arafrafat aah stfaer 
II. 107. 18 
No doubt Satrughna will be your attendant. Well then, do 
you suppose I am going to be unattended ? 


*See Lect. IX, pp. 110-111 above. 
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aad: Fueafeed F vara: atfafaaa fated: waratHaT | 


GARATMILT at ates Bes vct wer ar fadte ti 
II. 107. 19 


Don’t repine. I am going to be as good and as happy as you 
will be. Go back.” 


Then follow two sargas, ladies and gentlemen, which 
I am going to ignore for purposes of this talk. In the first of 
these two sargas Jabali teaches Sri Rama the false doctrine 
of materialism. In the next sarga Rama of course chastises 
him for it in proper language. Some people consider that 
both these sargas are spurious and have been put in by later 
writers. Whether it is so or not, we are not concerned, They 
do not affect the argument, nor do they affect the story. At 
the end Vasishtha comes between Sri Rama and Jabali, Find- 
ing that Rama has been administering a severe rebuke to this 
Brahman, the sage Vasishtha comes and uses his good offices 
to protect the Brahman, He says to Rama, “ Jabali only 
argued for a purpose. He does not mean it. He wanted te 
find out if you were somewhat incautious and if he cou‘d 
persuade you to go back to the kingdom. But you are 
a wakeful chap. Never mind Jabali, leave him alone.” Then 
he begins a long narrative. He says: 


gaara fe aaat wert wafa Gast: 
qaa AtTat: TAT sTsst wegsfufaera 1) IL. 110. 35 


You know Ikshvaku in the family ; of course he was Manu’s 
own son, and so on. Vasishtha had been preceptor to all of 
them and he knows all of them and mentions them all and 
adds that in every single case a dead king had been succeeded 
by the eldest son. So he says to Rama, “ You had better come 
and take the kingdom”. He seconds Bharata now and 
advises Sri Rama to go back, When there is an elder son, 
a younger son cannot succeed, 


Then Vasishtha, thinking that Rama wag perfectly docile 
and would take everything quietly, pushes his advantage 
a little. He says, “ You want to obey your father. He is an 
o'd man, I am your Guru, greater than your father. Obey.” 
But Sri Rama pu'‘s him also in his place. 


; 
. 
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aearafta aad Ta Het: Tay | 
aT oafrat aa ara fear a aeatq I. 111.9 


_ He says, “ No son can ever adequately repay what he takes 
from his father and from his mother. Don’t tell me that the 
guru is greater than a parent. I won’t take it from you.” 


TAs Walaa CAMA BeAa TI 
faa a fraatea aar dadda Wit II. 111. 10 


“A hundred things the father and mother do to the son, as 
the English Poet says, ‘ little nameless unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love’, Who can tell, who can measure, who 
can ever describe, who can ever repay the million kindly 
acts received from one’s father and mother ? ” 


a fe tet Safaat frat <axal Aa 
aaa aeeat Tea aT airavar wfacafa i II. 111. 11 


“T will not fail to do that which my father bade me do.” 
I want to say a word about Vasishtha here. It may be con- 
sidered highly improper but I am fully justified by the text 
of Valmiki, Vasishtha plays a curious part. He does not 
play the conspicuous and commanding part that his great 
name could justify. He was the very fountain of Dharma. All 
knowledge came from him. No part of the Veda or anything 
that had authority was unknown to him. There was no tapas 
that he had not performed and he was an old, old man who 
had seen all things and yet he plays a curious part in the 
whole story. When Sri Rama fights a lone hand against the 
combined opposition of everybody, he might have looked for 
some assistance from this great source and fountain of 
Dharma. Why was he left alone ? Why didn’t Vasishtha say, 
“This chap was quite right, he must have carried out his 
father’s command?” If he had said so, how things would 
have progressed! But he did not. He took sides with the 
other people, and mind you, having done that, when Bharata 
came from his uncle’s house, Vasishtha persuaded him 
solemnly in the name of all the gurus, Vedas and so on, to 
take the kingdom and become king. “Father has gone; 
brother is absent; the kingdom cannot be kept in anarchy,” 
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That was what Vasishtha advised then, But Bharata refuses. 
The Poet says of Bharata * 


faery waMeT TI | GUfeaT 1 IL. 82. 10 


This tiny tot of Bharata chides him and says, “ How can you 
ask me, you old repository of the honour of the Ikshvaku 
family, how can you ask me ? No, it is not proper on your 
part to ask me to be king when Sri Rama is there. Absurd.” 
ate 7 qifeay | Now Vasishtha plays therefore this ineffec- 
tive part in the story. 


Bharata is a man of resource. He has got one or two: 
tricks up his sleeve always. He now says, “I am going to 
perform Prayopavesa since my brother is not willing quietly 
to yield to me. I will apply this moral process of coercion, 
I will lie down on the kusa grass. I refuse to eat, I refuse to 
sleep until my brother yields.” Now you who are so familiar 
with the Satyagraha method will be interested to know how 
the thing fares in the Ramayana. Bharata calls Sumantra 
and tells him, “ You go and bring the grass”. Sumantra is. 
a very old chap, as old as Vasishtha. He won’t at once obey 
this young chap. So he looks at Sri Rama. Sri Rama does. 
not countenance it. So he does not stir. Then Bharata says, 
“I will go and bring the grass myself”. He goes and brings 
the grass himself and lies down. And then he says, “ Now 
brother, what are you going to say?” Rama says, “ This is 
quite wrong. What are you doing ? You are a funny chap, 
Prayopavesa is not our province. We Kshatriyas ought not 
to do it. It is only Brahmans who have got to obtain some 
debt or other thing from some fellows, some over-due debt,. 
it is they that have got to do this, We ought not to do this. 


TAIN PHA ATA Vrafraréte | 

TF qaifatorarar fat: wearaerst 1) IT, 111, 17 
We never should resort to this coercive practice. It is not 
for a Kshatriya to do this.” But when the famous bridge had 
to be constructed and the monkey host had to be carried across 
the water and Samudra was not very pliant, what did 
Sri Rama himself do? Did he forget at that time that he wa< 


*See Lect. XIII below, 
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a Kshatriya ? He seems to have. But you see, ladies and 
gentlemen, there seems to be some appropriateness working 
out in all these matters, Bharata did not succeed in his 
attempt. Rama who unlike a Kshatriya went and did it, did. 
not succeed. He lay down for three days and three nights, 
fasted, kept vigil, suffered anxiety, But Samudra did not 
appear. So he says, “I am going to give it up”. And then 
when he threatened, when he took up his bow and arrow 
and said “I will dry up this ocean ”, it was then that the 
Ocean God chose to make his appearance, Then, mind you, 
force prevailed, No mild measures answered. Another time 
in the story of the Ramayana the monkeys, finding that they 
could not meet Sugriva after the stipulated month, thought 
that nothing was left to them but to go and meet certain: 
death at the hands of Sugriva. Led by Angada they all 
lay down, They also entered upon this Prayopavesa, wish- 
ing to end their lives by this means. Angada seems to have 
been very fond of this Prayopavesa, He came again and 
again to it, three different times. But there was an old 
eagle, elder brother of Jatayu, called Sampati. That chap 
found out that there was going to be a lot of death near him. 
He was a disabled bird who had hunger gnawing his body.. 
He was not able to move out very much and get at his prey.. 
So he thought, “If these monkeys should die, what a grand. 
time I am going to have”, and as he was patting himself on 
his back -for this stroke of good luck articulately, these 


monkeys heard him speak and then suddenly Prayopavesa. 
came to an end. 


Now to complete this picture is rather irrelevant but: 
interesting, Hanuman too in the Sundara kanda did not 
practise it but thought of it, It shows you how Prayopavesa 
was considered a proper thing in those days. Hanuman, not: 
finding Sita in all his rambles, just says this 


agecat fr saearin aad orETeTTA | 

aa sraqasafer sateen eqfeatti | V. 12.8 
Now if the Ramayana shows us anything about this 
Prayopavesa, it is that it is futile. 

R—-9 
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Finding that Sri Rama disapproved of it, Bharata did not 
at once get up from the Upavesa. He appealed to all 
the people whom he had brought from Ayodhya and 
said, “ Why don’t you say a word to my brother? See 
how obstinate he is. Speak to him.” Having heard both sides, 
all these people, although they wished Rama to return, had 
not the courage to say so to him. So they said, “ What are we 
to do? Your brother seems to be right.” Then Rama says to 
Bharata, “ You see, your own men desert you, This Prayopa- 
-yesa is wrong. Get up, you fellow. You have done this 
‘wrong. ‘You must do Prayaschitta. Go and perform 
Achamana, come and touch me. That will purify you.” 


So Bharata did, He gave up Prayopavesa. But, as 
I told you, he had another trick up his sleeve. Another step | 
in the debate opens. Bharata says to Rama, “ You say that 
our father has ordered one son to be king and another son to 
be a hermit. That is so. You want to obey father, Very 
well, you go and be a king; I will go and be a hermit, You 
be my proxy and I will be your proxy, Let us reverse our 

gfe aaa acted aided wy frgaa: | 

wena fraccaifa ager wat az Il. 111. 26 
Fourteen years I shall pass here. Why should you?” Rama 
now s2ys to the assembled people. ‘ Look at the man who 
has brought you here. See how foolishly he talks. Can I, 
being ordered to go to the forest and live there for fourteen 
years like a hermit, pass it on to another ? Am I justified, is 
there anything that will justify me, in passing it on to another ? 
Can I have this done by proxy (Upadhi) ?” You may vote 
at a bank meeting by proxy. You cannot do this thing. Rama 
appeals to the assembly. He says to them, not to Bharata 


fanreratfed ala afcrat sittat wa 
aq ceurtfag wad AAT aT Ada aru II. 111. 28 
““ When father has entered into great transactions, when he 


has bought some things, when he has mortgaged some things, 
‘when he has sold some things, am I (like a modern minor) © 
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¢o go and sue in the law courts? Neither Bharata nor I can 
change that in the least degree. We are bound by what our 
father had done. It will bring shame on me if I do it.” 


salts HAT wrt aaraTa aaftaa: ) II. 111. 29 


“Look here,”—this is the word (Upadhi) that I mentioned 
before— 


qaqa T HFeaT feat A gH aq iy IW. 111. 29 


he is carried away by the vehemence of his argument so far 
that instead of merely acquiescing in Kaikeyi’s course, he 
now begins to justify it— she had the right to do it”. 


amt west fe seat wat aaa HAT 
aqaraaamd frat ¢ adrefr i IE, 111. 32 


“I have saved father, tried to save father for my part; you 
do it for your part.” 


Then it was that the Maharshis and Devas who had 
assembled to witness the scene gave the verdict to which - 
I have already referred, “ This day Sri Rama has done the 
right thing. It is his action that has saved Dasaratha fron 
going to Naraka. ‘He is in Svarga because the debt that he 
owed to Kaikeyi, the tremendous moral debt that he owed to 
her, however arduous, has been paid to the full by Rama. 
Dasaratha has his place in Heaven. Now you cancel it and ask 
him to go back to Ayodhya. The old man must come down.” 
Bharata is not yet beaten. His resources are there still. He 
falls at Rama’s feet and holds them tightly by the arm and 
says, “Brother, all right, you think you have beaten me in 
argument. Perhaps you have. But I am a fool. I cannot 
go and govern. Who will obey me? All people say, ‘We 
want Rama, we want Rama’. What can I do? JI cannot 
govern. I have no capacity, What shall I do ? 


tft GreswaAsATey AWeaTz | 
qreorrareizarty wa tafaT gar IL. 112. 11 


As in a dry season when the rains are late, the peasants lift 
up their hands and ask Indra to shower rain upon them, so 
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are all the peopie, our relation, friends, poor subjects, minis- 
ters and all—they all want you and you alone to be king.” 


cata fe setae asteafaa pap: i IT. 112. 12 
And then he says: 

Sz Usa Hama cara ofate fz 1 

ufaratafa stacea ater afeared i IT. 112. 13 
This sloka is somewhat obscure. I prefer to interpret it in 
the light of one commentator. I think the sloka is intended 
to mean this. As a last resource Bharata says, “ Brother, this 


kingdom is yours, You accept it and then appoint a regent if 
you want. He whom you choose and appoint must by that 


very process become competent to govern, You therefore 


take the kingdom as yours and appoint somebody to rule on. 
your behalf and in your name and under your authority.” 
Rama is pleased to hear this. He says, 
— amar watfad afe: cant aafaat a ati - 
qaqa ava ted Tastes I. 112. 16 
My brother, now that you have shown this extraordinary 


humility, by that very thing you have proved to me your 


complete competence to govern this kingdom, 


waraea wefaes afanfgea vfeaha: 
waaay aneey guareafe rez I. 112.17 


If you have any doubts anywhere, you have plenty of people: 
to advise you, old ministers, people who have already govern-- 


ed parts of the kingdom. Take their advice and go on. But 


if you still think there is some hope of my returning, dismiss. 


it all from your mind. It cannot be. 


weneaaaraial fara at fet cata | 
afar set a afar fag: 1 I. 112. 18 


Unnatural things may happen. Things may part from their 


most innate attributes. Not I. I won’t leave my promise or 


my dharma.” I have already quoted this sloka to you.* So 
I won’t go into it. Then his last word is that Bharata should | 


en 


*Lect. VII, p. 95. 
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forget Kaikeyi’s misdeeds and treat her as a mother should 
be treated. That shows you, ladies and gentlemen, how even 
in the heat of argument or in the extremity of a: situation 
Rama will not forget his duty, especially to those who consider 
- him in some ways their enemy, Kaikeyi looked upon him as 
a rival to her son, to be got rid of by banishment and as the 
commentators say, by hoped-for death, Whatever it was 


SMa Ta Bra wraT grated |e | 
qT waafa pied alate wz argqaqiu IL 112.19 


she did wrong owing to bad motives it is true. But don’t 
remember it against her. That would be wrong. 


Don’t retain it. Don’t let it rankle in your mind. You 
must behave to her as an ordinary son should behave to his 
mother. | 

Wat tet SHAT AT Ue Fe aT she 

wat a ater aa acdisf caaaa i) IL. 112. 27-28 
Then it is that the last scene occurs in this most edifying 
drama, Suddenly as if by magic Bharata produces a pair of 
sandals ornamented with gold, Apparently they were part 
of the things that they had brought and thought of using if 
Rama could be persuaded to have the ceremony of abhisheka. 
They were there. So he took them and Vasishtha prompted 
him to take the sandals, The sandals were taken. Then 
Bharata says, “ Here are the sandals, brother. Do me this 
favour. Once stand on these sandals and then get down. 
People say that as he stood on the sandals, his greatness by 
some mystic process was transferred to the sandals, and 
Bharata carried the sandals home, installed them and regard- 
ed them as he would regard his elder brother; from those 
sandals he would get the necessary moral authority, the 
inspiration from time to time to behave as a true king. In 
other words, he could be in some ways Rama’s regent in the 
kingdom. It is said that when they had been once used by 
Sri Rama, Bharata took them reverently and put them on his 
head. In what light Bharata regarded the whole of these 
proceedings appears in the 115th Sarga. 
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Uae AA MTAT ad AeeaTAaraTA 1 
aiTanae Ter Teh sAAfaa i IT, 115, 14 


Bharata says, “ Rama is still king. He has only deposited the 
kingdom with me as a trust. He is the king. I am only 
a king for him, I am only a trustee. The ownership is there. 
qaMTacaaA is not used in the ordinary sense, but in the 
sense of a firm and emphatic ‘Nyasa’. These sandals that 
I am carrying, they are king. 


Wed: FARA HAT AIA WEF AT: | 
MINS aaa: 44 wafanssaA 1) I. 115. 15 


When the subjects assembled before him, he tells them all, 
with grief oppressing his heart. 


OA aad ferwarraratfaat wat 1 

areat usa feqat aa: otgateat adaa ui IT. 115, 16 
Dharma stays in this kingdom not because of me but because 
of those sandals. He did the anointing ceremony to the 
sandals. 


aqaeg wea: atatafafaeararags | 
TeASTTL USF BIQTATA Agari) IL. 115. 26 


Whenever something had to be done, when a valuable present 
or tribute was brought, 


mat fe aenraadfa fePagarad ated wards | 
aT TWeereat wee fraa aH WATKAT Aaa 1 
Th 115: 27 


having first dedicated it to the sandals, announced every 
thing to the sandals, he did the proper things subsequently. 


You see then the point is settled easily for us as to who 
won in this mighty debate between Rama and Bharata. Both 
won and both lost. That was the funny thing. Outwardly 
of course Bharata lost. He had to go back without taking 
back his brother, But he won in this sense, Kaikeyi’s wish. 
was, Dasaratha’s idea was, everybody’s idea was, that wher: 
Rama was banished and when he went away, when Sita and 
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Lakshmana went away, the coast was perfectly clear for’ 
Bharata and Bharata was to be yuvaraja and subsequently 
king, not as regent but in his own r.ght. And Manthara’s 
hope communicated very loyally to Kaikeyi was that during 
this period of fourteen years of compulsory banishment Rama 
would be forgotten. Si:a, the handsomest beauty on earth,. 
the rarest jewel of womanhood, somebody wou!d come and do 
violence to her ; Rama would have to fight, or who knows he 
may lose her and losing her, Rama is certain to die and with 
him Lakshmana too. This thing is pretty certain to happen,—. 
ninety-nine per cent will happen—so everybody thought. 
Bharata therefore was to be king, The kingdom of Ayodhya. 
was to pass into his hands. That was the original idea. 
Bharata by his obstinacy, by his bringing up resource upon 
resource, modified this position to some extent. He got 
Sri Rama to admit, though not in words, by his actions, that 
though exiled he still owned the kingdom and was king and 
that Bharata ruled it by means of Rama’s sandals to which 
was communicated this rare moral elevation. So we are 
justified in thinking that the honours of the battle were about 
equally divided, Sri Rama winning in fact and Bharata win- 
ning in law and in form and at the same time also deriving, 
so the Poet says, so everybody believes, deriving his power 
to govern, his courage, his wisdom, his all-round vigilance. 
deriving all these qualities from Sri Rama’s sandals. 


So ends this famous passage. It is full of edification. 
Those who have time may be exhorted every time to read 
those beautiful verses, Ordinarily, in other places, the Poet 
uses expletives and vocatives somewhat loosely and in profu- 
sion. Here the thought is concentrated, there is plenty of 
matter to say, matter of a most exalted and educative kind. 
So even the language is free from unnecessary verbiage as 
we say. Here language and matter are married together to 
give you a passage of rare beauty, or rare charm and of rare 
virtue to purify the heart and purify our lives, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Before I take leave of the character of Sri Rama I must 
deal with two points of absorbing interest which have engaged 
not only the attention but the warm feelings of disputants for 
‘many many centuries, Two episodes have given rise to con- 
troversy. Authorities which cannot be questioned are found 
on either side of the dispute and it will not do for me to lay 
‘down any precise judgment as though it were beyond ques- 
tion. But it would be helpful to students of the Ramayana 
if I brought together the issues raised over these problems. 


Today I will deal only with the Vali episode, leaving the 
‘other great bone of contention, the conduct of Sri Rama with 


regard to Sita at the end of the Yuddha kanda to ancther occa- 


‘sion, Perhaps it would be well to state at the outset what 
‘the main points are which will engage our attention. It is 
‘brought up by critics against Sri Rama that he killed Vali 
from a concealed position, That he killed him at all is also 
brought up against him as something against the course of 
natural justice. Incidentally questions of smaller importance 
are mixed up with the main issues,” I. will first mention them. 
I know some of my friends who are imbued with the modern 
Spirit, as we should say, in internationalism, regard imperial- 
ism of any kind as a vice among kings and those invested with 
kingly authority. We are a subject people and, therefore, to 
‘us every form of control by another people is odious, especially 
in these days when as a result of this great war, great expec- 
tations of liberty and freedom and self-expression all over 
the world among nations great and small have been raised. 
At a time like this it is no wonder that the claim of one people 
‘to dominate over a whole continent or the claim of one king 
to tribute and homage from all kings over a large area is 
regarded with no sympathy, We think it a vulgar form of 
self-assertion. Among kings especially we scarcely distinguish 


* 21-6-1944. 
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it from inordinate ambition and a desire to tyrannise over 
weaker peoples. Sri Rama in defending himself asserts this 
imperialism in strong terms, almost without any qualification. 
To us therefore of the modern day that claim appears a little 
_ out of the character of Sri Rama. I am however bound to 
point out to you who are studying an ancient Poem and the 
character of a great king who functioned centuries ago, I am 
‘bound to point out to you that we have no right to judge of 
Sri Rama’s ideas by the light of modern aspiration. Let us 
especially remember that contentment was a virtue of the 
Brahman caste, In Kshatriyas it was not regarded as a virtue. 
It was often held up as a sign of weakness. That Kshatriya 
was worthy of honour of all who night and day strove to 
extend the limits of his kingdom, who desired to extend his 
Sway over the whole continent. Yagas were performed for 
the purpose of extending the area over which a king’s autho- 
tity was acknowledged. It was not a virtue in those days for 
a king to be contented with what he inherited. But he was 
considered unworthy of the throne if he did not increase its 
glory, if he did not add to its dominion, if in fact, he did not 
bring alien peoples under his own umbrella. If therefore 
Sri Rama asserted this principle in somewhat unequivocal 
terms, we are not justified in judging him by other standards. 
That then must be taken out of the indictment against 
Sri Rama. 


Then he asserted that in killing Vali he was acting as 
a deputy or delegate of his brother, Bharata. Bharata was king 
of Ayodhya and therefore had the whole of Bharatavarsha 
‘under him and if in Kishkindha the king misbehaved, it was 
right of Bharata to punish him, and if Bharata was not avail- 
‘able on the spot, it was the right of Bharata’s brother, of any 
rone of his kinsmen, in fact, who claimed that he belonged to 
‘tthe royal family, it was the right of such a person to inflict 
the deserved punishment. That was the extension of the 
imperialistic doctrine which Sri Rama enunciated without 
reserve, Then the question is—another point that brings in 
‘modern notions—if Sri Rama had jurisdiction to take up 
‘Vali’s misdeeds and to inflict proper penalties upon him, was 
the jurisprudence of the times such that the penalty of death 
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could be inflicted upon a person who had been guilty of 


appropriating his youmger brother’s wife? You may be: 


reminded of a passage in Indian history where Nuncomar 
who forged a document was punished with death. Historians 


have regarded that this was essentially unjust as the Indian. 


Penal Code did not include forgery among the capital crimes. 


But in those days the East India Company and its representa-- 


tives in Calcutta were not restrained by any such notions. 
If a man was inconvenient and had been caught and it was 
necessary to dispose of him so that he may be no more trouble. 
they were not very scrupulous as to what they did with 
him. I am afraid that in punishing Vali with death Sri Rama 
was guilty of some such extension. I shall point that out later. 

Then the question is raised thus. The main object of 
Rama was that his wife should be recovered, "Why did he 
not choose Vali as his ally, who could have done it for him 
in a trice? For, it was generally acknowledged that Vali 
was a monkey of immense prowess and that he had already 
conquered Ravana and almost treated him with contumely. 
Why was not Vali taken as an ally instead of his weaker 
brother ? Another small question that is raised is, why did 
Sri Rama not kill Vali at the first encounter ? Why did he at 
that time let him go and ask Sugriva to come again and sum- 


mon him to a single combat ? The reason given by Sri Rama. 


is generally believed to be unsatisfactory, and commentators 


and readers of the Ramayana generally have been at pains: 


to discover why Sri Rama did this apparently improper thing. 


Another question that I shall rise but which to my knowledge : 


has not been raised before is whether Sri Rama was consistent 
with his own action when he regarded the capture of Ruma, 
Sugriva’s wife, by the brother as a crime that deserved 


extreme punishment, Now these several questions I will 


attempt to deal with. But let me explain as before in 


previous discussions that I shall confine myself as far as: 


possible to the text of Valmiki, that I shall not travel beyond 
his words, that I shall not call to my aid the authority of any 
other Purana or any other version of the Ramayana that may 
be current amongst us. It is necessary for us to fix our eyes 
exclusively on what Valmiki has said and to ground ourselves 
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on his words. It will not do to travel outside and get into 
troub e with questions of Sastra or Sastraic exegesis.” 


There are those who in defiance of the express words of 
the Poet himself claim that Sri Rama was not concealed when, 
he aimed his arrow at Vali. They allow that Vali did not 
know that there was somebody aiming at him. Vali was not 
aware of it. But though he was not aware, they are not 
disposed to think iil of Rama’s action in killing him: for 
they contend that he did so openly and not from any covert 
position. That however is against the express text. The 
words in the text are: 


ua & caftd wear feferert afer: goa 
qatar afavor wet at 11 IV. 12. 14 


forest’, Now the words aef:..... 72q a@q can have no other 
meaning. And when Vali accuses Rama of having been hidden 
when he aimed his arrow, it is conclusive that Rama makes 
no answer to it. He does not deny it, On the other hand, 
he admits it and defends his action, He only says, “ Yes, 
I did so. But who are you ? You are only a monkey, an object 
of the chase. Kings like me, kingly people like me, are 
entitled to hunt you and the chase allows the huntsman to be: 
hidden or to prepare traps or to do anything of the kind 
which may be called*\kuta’. I am not bound to fight you es 
though you were a worthy combatant. I am not bound to 
give you notice or to call you to measure your prowess 
against mine.” That is Sri Rama’s defence. Obviously, there- 
fore, it was a fact that he killed Vali not in open fight, not 
face.to face in a straight encounter, but in a fashion which as 
between ordinary warriors would be considered highly 
improper or d'shonourable. To throw some light upon this 
[ will read to you two of the comments of the greater’ 
exegetists, Govindaraja himself—no man can claim to be 
a greater Ramabhakta than he—does not mince his words: 
over the question. He says | 


“stent a ur sar arferd odif sfamfatee aearsfr 
atfera: fa:” IV. 16, 37-38 
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Vali was killed by Rama although by a fraud just because 
he had made a promise to Sugriva, Then, exercising a little 
freedom with the matter of the text, in another place he says 


“of tray ate: qraferssd,” that is, if Rama had stood in 
front of Vali, 


“ gar fafaradararaaay ast Tel Aa, TAT TSA AT Aaet:, Afra 
aq caleda, agar aft cavisht ae aig, sands aq, 
Ta: TRA atferradiq 1” IV, 18. 45 
that is, Vali, knowing the great skill in battle of his anta- 
gonist, might have made his submission and when submission 
is made Rama was not the man to go forward with a battle. 
‘He must at once grant protection to the saranagata, In that 
case the promise that he had made would be frustrated. Also, 
Ravana who was the sworn friend of Vali would also come 
and say, “I will fall at your feet, Excuse me.” Then his 
mission would not be fulfilled. It was therefore necessary for 
Sri Rama to lie hidden when he aimed his arrow. Now was 
this right, was this in accordance with the law of chivalry as 
it was acknowledged at the time ? Even in those days, as is 
obvious from the difficulty that these people feel, such a fight 
was not considered proper. No true warrior would attack 
another when he was not aware of the combatant. I will give 
-you an extraordinary. illustration of it from the Ramayana 
itself. Now, let me ask your minds for a while to dwell on 
a very dramatic incident in the great battle, In one of the 
incidents of the battle several of the most eminent persons on 
both sides are engaged. Rama is on the scene ; Lakshmana is 
on the scene; Hanuman, Sugriva and Neela and everybody 
on the one side, and on the other you have got Ravana 
himself besides others, Now the battle is about to open and 


as the great warriors face each other, Ravana knowing his old 


antagonist, Hanuman, by face, gives him a blow on the chest 
with his palm. Hanuman reels under the blow but quickly 
recovering, lands a blow himself on the chest of Ravana with 
the palm, Ravana in turn swayed this way and that but he 
said, ‘‘ Now, look here. You are a strong person. You have 
given me a blow which has caused me to be unsteady.” Well, 
that is a noble warrior’s characteristic, to praise the strength 


dee ee Ne ETA RT ee OTN a ee OR a ES eee ee ere 
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and skill of the enemy. But do you know what Hanuman 
says in reply ? He says, “ Well, it is all very well for you to 
praise me. But I am ashamed, I am ashamed that even after’ 
that b'ow you should be alive to compliment me.” This 
infuriated Ravana and then instead of a straight blow with 
the palm, he clenches his right fist and strikes with that as 
hard as he could at Hanuman’s chest. Hanuman ‘could not 
stand it. His eyes became dim and he was not aware of what 
was happening. For the moment he was put out of action. 
Then Ravana thinking that for the moment Hanuman was: 
disabled, turned to Neela who was the commander-in-chief 
on. the spot and he was engaged with him, Meantime, 
Hanuman recovered and wishing to pay back what he had got, 
if possible, with interest, came to where Ravana stood. But 
finding that he was engaged with Neela, he did not like to 
take advantage of it but told Ravana, 


fasterarrt agcq: atefraqaate 
deat ae dead Way ceraeaey | 
wat erate tT aaqafraraay 11 VIL 59. 73-74 


“When a man is engaged with another, it is not honourable 
to attack him.* ” So said Hanuman and kept back. He nursed 
his vengeance and went for Ravana when Ravana was all 
alone and could pay him full attention. Now that incident 
in which Hanuman enunciated this chivalrous doctrine that 
you must not take advantage of a foe when he is otherwise 
engaged, when he could not deal directly with you, is of parti- 
cular application when we review Sri Rama’s conduct, It is 
not alone that Vali was not able to deal with Sri Rama. He 
was not aware of Rama’s existence on the spot. So it is 
a greatly aggravated form of unworthy combat. 


Now I will postpone for a little while the considera- 
tion of why Sri Rama did this. It is: necessary now to 
follow the text of Valmiki through some sargas in order to- 
find out what might have been at the bottom of Sri Rama’s 
action, what could have made him think of this. The text. 


*See Lect. XIX below. 
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seems to help us a little—I will not say it does, I dare not 
make that assertion. But as we read the passages and dwell 
on the individual words here and there something like a dim 
light is thrown upon the subject. In the first place I wxnt to 
ask your attention to a matter not germane to our issue now 
but which will become important later. Sugriva had two 
grievances against Vali; one of them was real, the other fanci- 
ful, Sugriva told Hanuman and Hanuman in turn told 
Sri Rama and Lakshmana that Vali had done two wrongs to his 
brother. One wrong of course was that he had appropriated 
his wife, Ruma, The other wrong, represented as wrong 
curiously enough, was that he drove Sugriva out of his king- 
dom, The fact was that it was Vali’s kingdom and he merely 
took it back when Sugriva had unknowingly become king. 
‘He only took it back but Sugriva represents it and Hanuman 
represents it as though he had been unlawfully deprived of 
what was his. 


a fe usarafcore: aaater ater 
Sq Ft aaa wrat fafraat wer u [V. 4. 27 


He has been driven out of the kingdom, his kingdom, and he 
has been. deprived of his wife and the brother has betrayed 
him. Now Sugriva is very careful. Sugriva says to Sri Rama 


atfeart fandt wat HIATT | 
atioat FH HAMATT WATATITAS FEU 
ainéfa staea wa F a waar IV. 5. 24-25 


“T am afraid of my brother. He is much stronger than I. He 
has driven me out and he has humiliated me. I want you to 
give me protection from him so that I need not fear him.” 
That is all he says; there is no suggestion of Vali’s being 
killed but Sri Rama in replying and giving him encourage- 
ment says , . 


atfea a afacarfa aa arafcerferm 1 IV. 5. 27 


He mentions it first himself, “I will kill your brother because 
he has taken away your wife” : 
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wate: qaeaerat aaa faferar: ar: i IV. 5. 27 
Notice that he now uses the plural number. Obviously he 
_ intends to use many arrows in killing Vali. They will never 
fail of action STATA: , qadarat:, fafarar:. They are keen 
arrows that will never fail of effect. Now notice once more: 
wre ater wer aerated: 
atiatredt wat faatifra odaq 1 IV. 5, 29-30 
I will fell him down with my arrows, with my keen arrows, 


with my well-directed arrows and I will do it today,” says 
Sri Rama. atattfagiqg: As keen as serpents, 


Now it appears therefore that at this point Rama was 
thinking only of straight encounter, of an open battle with 
Vali, for otherwise why should he think of many arrows ? 
Then Rama says to Sugriva once more 


STATCHS franca istry 
wat & afreaft aa aratvarforg 1 IV. 8. 21 


Once again he swears, “T will kill him and that too today ”’, 
Sugriva then enunciates his demand. 


gue atfear wr wsareareactaa: 11 
Tent @ dary friaisfer veteran i 
gat wat + H at owiredisht weedy) IV. 8. 32-33 


He has deprived me of my kingdom and he says, ‘Ruma is 
dearer to me than my own life; her he has made his own” 


In another place Rama repeats what he had stated about 
his ‘arrows’ (plural) and Says : 

Aaa: YTaHAT WAR Ferfaray: eer: 

aed atfeta sta froftrertia afta: 


aaa afar aa aratrerfeor | : 
ater tera set aftageH: 1 IV. 10, 32-33 


“ That Vali of yours your enemy who has done you harm, will 
be alive only so long as my eye does not fall upon him. When 
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my eye falls upon him, when he comes within the range of my 
vision, he dies.” You see how Rama looks upon it. I want 
your attention to be concentrated on this point. Rama thinks 
that he should slay Vali at once, that very day. There should 
be no doubt about it. Then he thinks, at the moment no 
doubt, of having a straight fight and of having to use therefore 
many of his arrows, Then when we come to the twelfth sarga- 
Sugriva who misdoubts-the personal strength of Sri Rama, 
who fancies that Vali was a giant in comparison with this 
human being, just asks him for some proof or test by which 
he could be sure in his own mind that his ally, Sri Rama, 
would really be a helpful ally, an efficient ally. So he proposes 
to him two tests with one of which we are not concerned at 
the moment. The other was this, There were seven sala trees . 
standing in a row. Sugriva says, “My brother Vali is so 
strong that if he shook one of the trees, the whole tree would. 
be bare at once. All the leaves would fall and he could do 
it with all the other trees as well, so strong is he personally. 
Sri Rama was somewhat piqued that this should be mentioned. 
as something against which he must prove and measure his: 
own strength. So, as if carelessly, he took an arrow and. 
directed it at the sala trees. It pierced all of them. Then it 
went on to the earth beyond, pierced the earth, came back to 
its resting place. Sugriva was taken aback, I suppose he 
half regretted he had proposed the test to such a man, Then 
he actually falls at his feet and says to him, “ How strong yeu 
are! I never dreamt of this, So you can kill all the Devas: 
if you will. You are extraordinary, I am ‘pround of you. 
I am glad I have got you for my ally in this contest.” 


at aca werarer frfaffaest afta: | 
THAT BHT CAAT F BT TTA: 1) IV. 12.9 


“ Who is the man that can stand in front of you and fight you 7 
‘There is no man who can do it, because you have done all 
this, destroyed so many things with a single arrow.” The 
single arrow idea comes in now, as between them in con- 
versation, I want you just to lay hold of these little points. 
They are not little because we are puzzled to find out the 
mentality of Sri Rama and we cannot go and ascribe to hint 
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all sorts of dishonourable motives. Let us therefore remem- 
ber that now for the first time the idea of a single arrow 
comes in, the idea of how much can be done by one arrow, 
how much might can be exercised by a single arrow when 
_ it is directed properly by Sri Rama. 
waaa frat & afi arpefior | 
ated safe wget aT agtsqHsafe: 1 IV. 12. 11 

“TI bow to you in reverence, You are the greatest and 
mightiest warrior I have seen. Oblige me by liquidating my 
brother today.” Then they went to Krishkindha, and you 
know Sugriva challenges Vali to a single combat, Lakshmana 
and Sri Rama and Hanuman stand hidden in a thick grove 
behind trees. Vali being much the stronger of the brothers. 
beats him almost to a pulp, And Sugriva looks round to 
where Rama could be seen. In the meantime, the Poet says. 
Rama, seeing his ally in serious danger, took out his arrow 
and knowing that he was in great danger of life, desired to. 
aim at Vali. But apparently Vali and Sugriva when locked 
together in single combat, were so alike in size, in complexion, 
in movement and quickness and so on, that he was unable. 
to distinguish which was Vali and which was Sugriva. He. 
therefore shrank from taking the fatal aim. He would not 
send his arrow lest he should kill the wrong person and bring 
his own mission into serious risk, | 


TaTareoaha aie arf cee: | 


As he was not able to say which was Vali and which was 
Sugriva, 


wat + HaaTt ate waquernt TH 1! IV. 12. 20 


and as that one arrow was going to prove fatal, it would take 
away life and therefore he could not aim it. Then Sugriva 
flees for life; he goes to his own place, Rishyamuka, where 
quickly the brothers join him with Hanuman. Then Sugriva 
gently upbraids Sri Rama “ My dear friend, if you had told 
me before that you would not kil] Vali, I would never have 
gone out to challenge Vali to a combat. Look at me, in what 
condition he has left me. I am ashamed of myself, Why 


R—10 
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didn’t you tell me before that you -are not willing to kill 
Vali?” Then Rama pleads, “I was confounded ” 


aise STaTETAPA feat ATTA | 

areaqatfa werat at aafraeny i IV. 12. 32 
“With the terrible arrow I had in my hand I could have dis- 
posed of one of you. But suppose you had been struck, what 
would have happened to me, what would have happened to 
Lakshmana, to Sita in Lanka ? Think of that. By killing you 
who is my ally, I should be practically destroying the whole 
of my life and my life’s mission. 

SAifrarrat at atgeard faafga: | 

qoudt + at enfe gare ad wat IV. 12. 33 
That was my thought and therefore I refrained from killing 
Vali. Now you had better put on something to show that 
you are Sugriva, something to distinguish you from your 
brother and then go and challenge him ‘again to combat. 
I will fulfil my promise. 


aenreenes Hae HT AT WENA AAT IV. 12. 36 
“No more doubt about me.” 

afert aga atta ver aTfeantEs | 

faeeafaaiiat aseatt weirs IV. 12. 37 


“If you go and draw him out, challenge him to fight, then. 
I will with a single arrow kill him at once.” That was his 
promise, 
Then 

ad arated wet fafereat atfeatfeary | 

gacrenraraet aafrot Tet AT Iv, 14.1 


the same thing the Poet repeats. In a dense grove they stood 
hidden behind trees, Then Rama assures Sugriva once more, 


aa atfeaqed & we at A AAT! 
wand wateatia stort aati IV. 14. 10-11 


4T will release you at once from the dread that your brother 


\ 


thas caused, by one arrow, with one arrow and today.” See 
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how the idea of having a straight fight and the necessity of 
using many arrows has gone from Sri Rama’s mind. He had 
repeatedly made a promise to Sugriva that as soon as he saw 
Vali he should be disposed of and with one arrow. This one 
- arrow idea got hold of him apparently. It possessed him. Not 
to use more than one arrow to kill Vali, And repeatedly in 
the poem as we go on, we find the Poet mentioning this fact 
that he killed Vali with a single arrow as a great proof of 
Rama’s might. Now, ladies and gentlemen, whatever we may 
think, we are not entitled to assume that that was a mere 
oversight or accident. It was something deliberate and it 
could not have been undertaken if it was incompatible with 
notions of honour. Let us go on a little. Of course you know 
that before Vali accepts the second challenge, his able wife, 
Tara, tries to dissuade him, Tara uses all her rhetoric upon 
him. From her own son, Angada, who was in touch with 
some spies she has heard that Sugriva has come a second time 
because he has secured the assistance of some mighty person, 
of some irresistible man. She has heard all that and Angada 
has told her everything about Sri Rama. So among other 
things she tells him, finding that he was not willing to be 
easily dissuaded, she tells him everything she knows. She 
asks him: “ Do you know whom you are going to fight with ? 
Not Sugriva. That fellow is only the combatant to be put 
forward. But you will have to fight Sri Rama, 


Wa: TaeMmet arreafatcatera: | 

frareqet: arqararrarar ger afa: it TV. 15. 19 
a good gentleman willing to help the poor and distressed, the 
friend of all those who need help. He however is like the 
_ Fire at the Yuga’s end, You cannot go and resist him.” 


MAA AAIIT TATA TATTAT | 

arifaaraarat freer farce: fire: 1 

agiiaa weal Tota wT | 

aeerat a fattaea we Fa warerati IV. 15. 20-21. 


“You shall not go and fight him. Don’t make an enemy of this 
Sri Rama, He has this, that and a third thing.” I read these 
slokas only to show in what light Sri Rama appeared even to 
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a person like Tara who had never seen him or heard of him 
except perhaps now. So she advises her husband to make 
peace with his brother. ‘“ Don’t go and punish Sugriva ; make 
peace with him.” And then she says: “ Appoint him Yuva- 
raja”. Apparently therefore he has not been Yuvaraja before 
though he had been king himself in the supposed absence of 
Vali. He had not been Yuvaraja. She says for the first time, 
“You appoint him Yuvaraja”. But there is one thing she 
does not advise him. I want to ask your attention to that. 
You remember how when Ravana consults Vibhishana, 
Kumbhakarna and other people, they advise him to give back. 
Sita to her proper husband, Tara, who was advising Vali in 
a similar situation, might have added, “ Give back to Sugriva 
Ruma also because he makes a great grievance of it. The. 
kingdom is one source of vexation to him, But this Ruma 
business is also a great trouble, If you want to pacify Sugriva 
fully, you must not only instal him as Yuvaraja but you must 
also restore his wife to him.” The last one was one of the 
grounds of quarrel between the brothers, Why didn’t Tara, 
so wise, so circumspect, why didn’t she advise him then to 
do so? I cannot make it out. 7 


Now in this fight also Sugriva soon loses ground. Then 
seeing that he was reduced to extremities, Sri Rama killed 
Vali with a single arrow. 


aat avai dara arcritfaarary | 

CaaS THAT PITH AaTITH: | 

aaeata Aalaat satieaaa: wie: | 

atatfaredt aver farata adiae i IV. 16. 33, 36 


Now in that way Vali was disposed of. I have tried to show 
you that some extraordinary importance was attached to this 
idea of killing Vali by a single arrow. Also extraordinary 
importance was attached to his being killed that very day. 
“aga’’ is repeated several times. Sugriva was getting 
impatient and felt many misgivings as to what was going to 
happen and when on the first occasion Rama did not aim the 
arrow, he went back somewhat reassured by Rama’s solemn 
assurances but I suppose with a little doubt also still, So the 
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thing had got to be done. It was not as if Rama could post- 
pone the end or draw the struggle out that Sugriva may be 
filled with dismay, Sas and doubt, That was, it seems 
to me, perhaps the direction in which we should look for the 
reason, I would not be too sure of anything at this distance 
of time but it appears to me that some little light might be 
obtained if we paid attention to these considerations. Now 
who was this Vali? Let us think about that a little. I do not 
say for a moment that Rama was diffident. As regards the 
relative strength of Vali and Rama, I do not wish to suggest 
for a moment that Rama was afraid of meeting Vali in single 
combat. Far be it from me to make such a suggestion. But 
the point is that Rama was not able as we know later on, 
to kill even Ravana very easily. It appears that at the last 
Stage of the struggle things were so evenly balanced that the 
issue was really in doubt, The gods and the Maharishis who 
came to witness the battle were in serious dismay as to what 
was going to happen, They actually told Indra, “ You see the 
pied a combat between the two, Ravana fights seated in his 
chariot. Poor Rama stands on his feet on the ground. So 
you had better give him your chariot.” And Indra did so, 
Matali himself brought it and he was the charioteer, Rama 
‘was given not only a chariot but a shield and a bow and new 
arrows—all these were supplied anew. Then, as you know, 
still the struggle was even and it was not certain that Rama 
would win. So once more the Maharishis and others inspired 
Agastya to go to Rama’s help. He came and in the ear of 
Sri Rama taught Adityahridaya, That had to be taught to 
him. Moreover at the last moment it was still doubtful and 
Matali once more told him, “I don’t want to tell you much, 
but believe me, this is the moment for you to use the extreme, 
the most powerful weapon, Don’t hesitate. Use the Brah- 
mastra.” You see, ladies and gentlemen, how even in fighting 
with Ravana Rama often found his full strength tested to 
breaking point and it came to his receiving miraculous help 

Now Vali was so much stronger than Ravana that in the 
Uttara kanda it is related how when Ravana was about to go 
and challenge him to combat, he discovered him in the 
southern ocean doing part of his sandhya rites, Then it 
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would appear that Vali knowing that somebody was behind 
him and not with a friendly intention, kept as it were the 
back of his eye upon him and as soon as he came sufficiently 
near with wicked intent he caught hold cof him and put him 
in his arm-pit and so carried him to all the other oceans and 
finally took him to his own home and deposited him on the 
ground, a thoroughly humbled and broken-down chap. Then 
Ravana burst out in admiration of Vali’s strength. 


wat aon dana aaa TI 
are Waa wifmaragtistary | VIL. 34. 37 


aaa watt afataT maga | 
aasfregmaiat at ara A Aart: VIL. 34. 39 


“ Hitherto I have known only three people who could do this © 
mighty thing that you have done, namely, the Mind, Vayu 
and Garuda. Now I have had a fourth and that is, your- 
self, to be added to this category.” 


Hereafter Hanuman has also to be added. 


caat ae fat aed oferty TeaTaT: | 
Qt: Jat: GX Use AesTeTupray | VIL. 34. 40-41 


“Come, let us go to the sacred fire and before that fire let 
us swear eternal friendship to each other, Between us let 
all these things be shared alike. Now let us be such friends 
that we shall have no difference in all these matters, Let 
us be one for all practical purposes.” The extraordinary 
thing is that he puts in there @T@t: GaT:. That shows how in 
those days the wife was only considered an important item 
of the property, Then on that occasion Ravana lived in the 
house of Vali as though he was another Sugriva. 


a aa araafad: ota gat trator: 1) VII. 34. 44 
That is, he was treated by Vali as a younger brother, 
fondled and taken care of. | 


Now what do you think would have been Rama’s fate 
if he had actually entered upon a straight face to face fight 
with Vali? I do not say that he would have lost. No. That. 
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is not my point. But let us remember that the fight between 
Ravana and Sri Rama is described by the Poet as having 
lasted for seven days, that there was no remission or relaxa- 
tion of the struggle, that it continued to be of the same 
intensity all those days and nights, that there was no moment 
when either combatant failed in his vigilance or in the 
exercise of his greatest strength. 


Raarraaetroyt fraTaTUT ATA | 
qed aeAeAs BrraNada i VI, 110. 37 


The battle lasted seven days when all these people were 
spectators. 


qq wa a feat a agd AT ANT! 
waanats facrqrirafa 11 VI. 110. 38 


Now if that was the case later on with Ravana, with Vali the 
fight would have lasted at least for seven or eight days. 
Sugriva’s patience wou.d have been lost. He would have: 
been stricken with fear and Rama’s promise to dispose of 
Vali that day would not have been carried out. And you 
know in the style of the battles of those days, when you have: 
a straight fight, you do not kill your enemy straightway. 
The first arrow never succeeds, Your arrow is resisted by 
the other man’s arrows and you try a second time, a third 
time, a fourth time, etc, It is only after the enemy is. 
exhausted and you too are getting nearly exhausted, that the 
issue is finally decided. That would have been the resu't of 
a straight encounter between Vali and Rama. Never doubting 
for a moment that Rama would have come out victorious, it 
is at the same time clear that he would have to be carrying 
on for many days this well-maintained struggle and that 
perhaps by that time Sugriva would have lost his patience 
completely. 

Then our commentators go beyond the text a little and 
bring in other stories. I do not know whether I am justified 
in referring to them but one of such importance I must men- 
tion because there is some foundation for it in Valmiki’s text. 
You know Indra gave a gold garland to be worn by Vali 
always, especially when he went to meet the enemy in battle. 
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‘This was believed to have some mystic power to make Vali 
strong and to assure him of victory. But whether it had any- 
thing more than that is not mentioned by our Poet. But 
somewhere else it is narrated and Govindaraja brings it up. 


UAT SATATO TTS A: GU TerarrTafea 
cea aa aa aaa afavadifa wea catfrers: 
IV. 11. 39 commentary. 


‘You will acquire all the strength of your enemy if he 
comes in front for battle.’ I do not know what tru:h there 
was in this or whether Sri Rama knew about it. But it is 
mentioned there as perhaps one of the reasons why it was 
necessary to adopt a manifest trick or fraud in this battle. 


Then the question is asked, as I said, why instead of 
making a.compact with Vali, Rama should have chosen the 
weaker of the brothers. As a matter of fact, ladies and 
gentlemen, you know how before Sri Rama met Kabandha 
and disposed of him, he knew nothing about Sugriva. It was 
this Kabandha who for the first time informed him that if he 
went to Sugriva in Risyamuka, he would help him. Kabandha 
said, “There is no one who knows the entire world, its 
geography and topography and other things so well as 
Sugriva. He knows all about this Ravana. You had better ask 
him.” And he further said, “ Sugriva is a straight chap. He 
has been in trouble like you. He also has lost his wife. 
‘Therefore he would sympathise with you, You need his help; 
he needs your help, You are proper allies of each other. Go 
and strike a pact with him.” That is why Sri Rama came in 
search of Sugriva. Between people in similar circumstances: 
‘there is a subtle bond of sympathy. The fact that he had lost 
his wife endeared him to Sugriva. Rama thought, “ That is 
the proper man who will understand my trouble”. So each 
‘promised help to the other. What was Vali? He was in the 
‘very height of his power, in supreme strength. There was no 
occasion for him therefore to sympathise with Sri Rama. 
I do not suppose that is a serious question though Vali puts 
it to him after his fall. He asks Rama, “ Why d:d you not 
apply to me? I could have asked Ravana to bring your wife 
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xead to you he and Ravana had made such a close alliance, 
they held so many things in common, that it is very doubtful 


if Vali would have done it then, Now when everything was 
over it was very easy for him to say so, 


Why did not Sri Rama kill Vali at once, the first time 
they met ? I told you of Sri Rama’s difficulty. But you see 
nobody is willing to believe that Sri Rama was really in 
doubt as to how to distinguish between brothers, As a matter 
of fact, no commentator believes it. Both the commentators 
say, “Oh, no no! Sri Rama could certainly have drawn a 
distinction between the two.” For one thing, when the fight 
“Wag over and Sugriva was returning a humbled and defeated 
individual, he could easily have seen which was Valli. Bes:des, 
“Hanuman was there and why not ask him? He wou'd have 
told him easily. And besides, do you suppose for a moment 
that Rama could not distinguish his enemy ? So: you go and 
find all sorts of other reasons. One man says in his ingenuity, 
“You see there is such a‘thing as a man’s life fixed before- 
hand. Vali had a few more hours to live and so Rama kept 
‘quiet at that time and did not aim that fatal arrow.”. Then 
I told you how Govindaraja explains it. Govindaraja really 
‘Says that Rama certainly could have known who was Vali and 
‘who was Sugriva but he did not care for the moment to do so. 


“Sqa fara cafrarersd at dterierrta catia 1” 
7 Tilaka, IV. 12, 32 


‘So says a great commentator. Rama had some other thing _ 
in his mind, We do not know exactly what. We are unable 
to define it. But he gave this excuse, that he was unable to 
distinguish the brothers, It was a false excuse. So say both 
the commentators and it was an extraordinary thing that that 
Should be done. As a matter of fact, to ascribe to Sri Rama 
‘this inability to distinguish the two brothers one of whom was 
So much stronger that he always beat the other hard is difficult 
no doubt. But at the same time, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
@ Suggestion to make. It is bold of me to make it but 
I believe it is supported by the words of the Poet. : When the 
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brothers were first locked in combat, Rama had not finally 
made up his mind whether he would go out and have a 
straight fight with Vali or whether he would from his place of 
covert position attack. Perhaps he hesitated at the last 
moment. “ Am I going to do this wrong thing, this unchivalrous 
thing ?”’ He might have hesitated thus, But he then quickly 
made up his mind remembering that he had made a promise 
to kill him at once, that he should not have the fight prolonged 
for seven or eight days and leave everything in doubt. For 
here is a famous passage which is of some importance in 
probing the mind of Sri Rama. Sri Rama himself, you 
remember, says to Vibhishana at the last moment from his 
greater experience, “ When you go to a battle with another, 
don’t suppose that either party is sure of victory. Always 
a battle is a doubtful thing. You never know which party 
will be successful. 


aera Fe ATT: FATA | 
qtat aaa are: get at afer aga nt VI. 112. 18 


One s:de has not always won till now. May be your warrior 
is stricken by his enemies. It is only to be expected that he 
would come out victorious. In a battle victory cannot be 
predicted as certain for either party.” Sri Rama himself 
made this great enunciation, Why not ascribe to him. 
a moment’s doubt? There is no harm in it. I should think 
therefore that on the first occasion when he did not aim his 
arrow at Vali, he hesitated for a moment as to whether he 
would not go forward and challenge Vali h:mself, But then. 
probably he thought that that was not the proper time. May 
be therefore that there was a moment of indecision. Not at 
all unlikely. 


Well, I should say, ladies and gentlemen, while I have 
suggested a possible explanation, I myself do not see why we 
should not believe that Sri Rama did not at that time 
distinguish between the brothers, His word we have no 
right to doubt. But if we must doubt it and run after some 
explanation, perhaps mine is as worthy of your thought as 
any other. 
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I told you of the naked imperialism of Sri Rama’s 
doctrine, This is how he enunciatesg it: 


searanifaa yf: Tat STAT | 

afar frrenrerate i 

at qeaft TAHT Wat: AAT: | 

qTATTAAAcaa FMVS TW: 

Ta TAHA aT wT ITAA: | 

aa aga peat sTAdatafaTa: 1 

at ag aafaace cara Tay fesar: | 

Weds Geena faTerat aarfafe i IV. 18. 6-7, 9, 11 
This whole earth belongs to the Ikshvakus. He calls himself 
a Parthiva not in the sense that he was a ruling king but 
that he was a kinsman of a ruling king, and therefore entitled, 
he says, to constitute himself deputy whenever occasion arose 
and whenever some wrong was done. “ As I belong to the 
Royal House of Ayodhya, I have jurisdiction everywhere and. 
I may myself inflict the penalty on the wrong-doer.” That, 
you will say, is an assumption of power and authority which. 
nothing can justify, Bharata did not appoint Rama as his 
deputy. But this is the comment that Govindaraja makes: 


“qafa waa aa: wa: aashe aerate 1” 


We must not call this a lie, 
“qorppdfa gat terror elas 
agar aatfaved faafafa geaq i” 


It follows, he says, from the very fact that Bharata has 
assumed sovereignty that all his kinsmen had a share of that 
sovereignty, They could and should go and do in his absence 
what he would have done if he had been on the spot. 


The comment in Tilaka is a little more clever. He antici- 
pates some of the points that we would make. He says as 
follows: First of all, Sri Rama says that he has got power 
from Bharata to do this, Therefore, although to our knowl- 
edge Bharata did not give such authority, we may infer from 
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it the existence of such a commission. Secondly, he says, 
“When Bharata was king, some of the powers of the king also 
Spread out to all his relations. So Rama had a share of it 
and he could have done it.” Thirdly, he says what I pointed 
out before on one occasion, viz., that Rama had appointed 
Bharata Regent, and therefore might take power. As a matter 
of fact, when Bharata and Rama concluded their debate 
it was arranged that Rama should, in reality, that is in law, 
be king and that Bharata should be only regent. Therefore, 
Bharata held delegated authority and the man who delegated 
it certainly could act for him. You cannot dispute his right. 
Rama being himself the delegating authority could on occasion 
resume it whenever he liked. 


Now I will come to my last point, about Ruma. - 


sassy wtrat frat aa sea feat saeafa 1) IV. 18. 13 


Rama says to Vali, “ Your brother, Sugriva, is junior to you. 
You must regard him as your son, When you appropriated 
his wife, therefore, you were really doing. the wrong thing 
with your own daughter-in-law.” 


ateat afit arf wrat aterarer a: 11 IV. 18, 22 


I mention this prominently in the last part of my talk today 
because there is a point really in this. You remember, ladies 
and gentlemen,—not that I told you—but you remember in 
the story of the Ramayana, later on when Sita has to be 
taken back, Rama assumes a terrible mien, sends for her in 
the presence of the world and then solemnly addresses to 
her words of repudiation, all because the world may think 
and say something bad of her. He says to her, “ Who will 
say that you are pure, having been under the control of that 
wicked, remorseless man for one whole year, who will believe 
it if I told it? No, I connot therefore accept you as my 
wife, to be queen when I am king, to be accepted as the head 
of your sex.” He had the most abundant clear and sacred 
evidence from Hanuman himself as to the condition in which 
she was, how she struggled against Ravana. He had all that 
evidence in his possession. Nevertheless, he mistrusted her 
for a minute and on the strength of that thin, indistinct. 
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twilight suspicion he had the hard-heartedness to reject her 
and tell her cruelly, “Go anywhere over the world. I have 
no more use for you. Do what you like with yourself.” Now 
remember he tells Vali repeatedly that he is a WIT ATA TSTSH. 
“You have taken away your brother’s wife ; you have taken 
away your daughter-in-law ; you are living in unlawful union 
with her, You are a wicked man. I must punish you and 
death is the punishment for you.” Well, what must Sugriva 
have had in his mind as to the honour of his wife, when 
having known that she was living with Vali, willingly or un- 
willingly, having known that she was living with him as 
his wife, he begged Rama to kill his brother and give 
his wife back to him? What do you think of that wife 
and what do you think of that husband ? Rama himself, mind 
you, says this to Vali, “ You are living with her”. So there 
is no doubt that her purity had been destroyed, But what 
did Sugriva actually do ? He did not make her go through the 
fire ordeal; he did not wait a day or two. No prayaschitta, 
nothing. He simply took her back and when Lakshmana 
goes laden with a terrible message from Sri Rama, he finds 
that Sugriva was locked up with Ruma. This was what he saw. 


wat g ate: often are gereaedd seh: 
aaa atfafaddtracad faareata: yfaaredaq i IV. 33, 66 


He was in that condition. He was embracing Ruma tight, 
Then Lakshmana enters and sees him in that edifying 
posture! Here the Poet draws the following contrast with 
his great sense of humour, Both were Visalanetra. Only 
Lakshmana’s eyes were wide open because he saw this 
extraordinary sight, something thoroughly unfamiliar to him. 
And the other fellow also opened his eyes wide because 
Lakshmana discovered him, Sugriva therefore was not very 
scrupulous about this matter. A wife who had gone from 
him and lived with the brother in concubinage is brought back 
to him and he takes her back. I do not Say such things do 
not happen, They do happen, alas. But no one who has so 
lost his wife would go and make such a terrible complaint of 
it to another person and ask him to kill the other fellow 
in order to give the wife back to him. Was it merely 
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a jewel, was it merely some article that another man had 
taken away for the moment? It was a wife, dearer 
than one’s own life. I do not mind Sugriva’s conduct so very 
much. I want to draw your attention to Rama’s apparent 
inconsistency. For him to have restored Ruma, who had lived 
with Vali, to her original husband and known that that 
husband took her back and lived with her again as her 
husband, for a man who knew that and killed Vali in the 
process, what was his own attitude to his wife and when, 
in fact, all that he knew was that she had been helpless as 
a captive in the control of a most wicked man, one who was 
known all over the world for the way he had raped other 
women, for the cruel manner in which he had behaved to 
others. Rama was so considerate to Ruma and to Sugriva 
‘but he had not an iota of compassion when he came to— 
consider his own wife whose innocence was blazoned forth 
to all the world. 
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Friends——We have to consider today the episode of 
Rama’s repudiation of Sita after the war with Ravana ended. 
Like the Vali episode this particular part of the Ramayana 
is also the subject of keen controversy. Some authorities hold 
that Rama need not have repudiated Sita as he did. Others 
believing that Rama could do no wrong try to make out that 
his conduct in this matter as in others was above reproach. 
It is difficult at this distance of time for us to decide the ques- 
tion and nobody will have the presumption to believe that 
any remarks that he offers will be considered to conclude 
a matter which ages have disputed. Still, as intelligent 
persons studying the Ramayana with reverence and with 
attention, we may traverse the familiar ground, not in any 
hope of receiving new enlightenment but with the idea that 
we may know what could be said on both sides. 


Let me at the outset dispose of two points raised by 
students entitled to reverence. One is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, not justified by Valmiki’s text at all but based on other 
works of lesser authority, claiming however to interpret the 
incidents of the Ramayana faithfully. The story according 
to them is that when Ravana appeared in Janasthana to carry 
away Sita, the real Sita disappeared entering Agni and the 
Sita who figures in the subsequent kandas right up to this 
repudiation by Sri Rama and the ordeal by fire, was a Maya 
Sita. This has been vouched for by great authorities and 
there are larger numbers of people among us who like to 
believe this story. But it deprives the Epic of all interest. 
We cannot be interested seriously in the adventures of a mere 
Maya Sita, I think it is very difficult for us to persuade our- 
selves that when Rama and Lakshmana bemoan their separa- 
tion from Sita, when they threaten Sugriva with death for not 
carrying out his promise to search for Sita, and when subse- 
quently, not finding her, they weep and weep, all the time it 
is only Maya Sita that they are bothering about. I think it 
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is extraordinary that any people should believe that the Site. 
of the greater part of the tragedy was a counterfeit Sita and 
should still interest themselves deeply in her fortunes, elated 
when she rejoices and grieved when she suffers. That, 
I think, is an impossible position. I therefore discard the 
Maya Sita story as entirely unfounded and calculated to take: 
away our interest in the whole of this drama. 


There is another little point also worth mentioning in the 
beginning in order that we may follow the text without being 
diverted. That is perhaps a point upon which I may not com- 
mand your assent even to the extent that I perhaps do over 
this Maya Sita story, But whatever it is, I had better clearly 
indicate my preference. I do not think I shall read the actual 
words but the point is that there is a certain set of orthodox. 
people among us, who venture to think that the disparity 
between the sexes in respect of character and title to human 
sympathy, that the disparity between the sexes in these res- 
pects and similar respects is very very great indeed, and that 
to a woman however exalted and pure, separate protest is not 
allowed, courageous speech is not allowed, independence of 
judgment is not allowed. .They go so far as to think that 
even Sita, being after all a woman, must be treated as subordi- 
nate to man and not entitled to take her own ground upon 
matters of importance. She may be right or she may be wrong 
in particular spheres. But wrong or right is not the question 
that people would consider. They will say, “ She is not entitled | 
to independent judgment ”. They point out that when Maricha | 
seduced Rama away and Lakshmana hesitated to go after 
him even after the most pitable counterfeit cries were heard,. 
Sita forgot herself to such an extent that she ventured to use 
harsh language to Lakshmana, ascribed very very bad motives 
to him, assailed his character, began to beat her breast and 
so compelled him to forsake his duty to watch over her and 
go after Rama, abandoning the person who required protec- 
tion and going to the protection of a man who certainly did 
not need any protection. To that extent Sita drove Lakshmana 
and our great supporters of the theory that one sex is so 
much superior to the other, go to the length of saying that by 
disrespect, by improper ascription of motive to Lakshmana, 
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Sita incurred such a heavy sin that all the misfortunes that 
came to her subsequently were punishments for this 
Apachara,* Well, I think, ladies and gentlemen, that theory 
is not entitled to much respect at our hands, When J deal with. 
the character of Sita upon a later occasion, I shall venture 
to say a word or two in defence of her in this particular con- 
text and in other contexts as will where her conduct has. 
been criticised. For the moment, however, we may dismiss 
this story too, that the Poet intended the woes of Sita to be 
read by students as so many different ways in which she was. 
punished for the extravagance of her behaviour. 

__ Now we shall follow the text a bit, not quite to the extent 
that we did on previous occasions but just enough to indicate 
the state of mind of Rama and Sita during this scene of tragic 
distress, Even before Sita appears before him, the trouble 

in Rama’s mind seems to have begun, In telling Vibhishana to: 
go and bring Sita, Rama expressly says, “ Ask her to bathe 
and perfume herself. Let her put on scents and come to me 
bedecked with all the jewels she has.” Vibhishana tells her 
this message. Sita is perplexed, She says, “I would rather 
see him at first as I am, soiled, grief-stricken, tear-bedewed, 
miserable. Don’t ask me to bathe and put on my jewels and 
appear as though I have been leading a gay life. Let me see 
him as I am, that is, as I have been here.” Vibhishana per- 
haps thinking that he had already seen signs of trouble on. 
Rama's face, tells her, “I think you had better follow your 
husband’s order ”, Perhaps admonished, Sita does as she was 
bidden and when she appears before Rama, she is carried in 
a palanquin, You know the usual noises of people on such 
occasions,—some armed with clubs and sticks going before 
and asking people to move this side and that and perhaps 
letting the clubs fall on one or two person’s shoulders, thus 
raising a hue and cry. Somehow or other that displeased 
Rama. Says he, “ Don’t molest these people. They are my 
people. Let them see Sita. There is no harm. A woman is 


* Govindaraja on VI. 119. 34-35. 
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protected by her conduct and by her character, These things, 
the signs of royalty, the pomp and circumstance of a royal 
household, they won’t help. Screens do not help; enclosures 
do not help. The best protection of a woman is her conduct 
and here now when there is distress and misery and the end 
of a cruel war, let her come. There is no harm, After all 
she appears where I am, That-is certainly not blameworthy.” 
So saying Rama shows great agitation. Though he speaks 
sternly, his head is bent and turned in one direction. And 
as he speaks apparently against the institution of pardah but 
irritated that Sita should be hidden at all from people, every- 
tbody there including the allies, Sugriva and Vibhishana, and 
LLakshmana himself—all are seized with fear. They think 
that there is electricity in the air, as they say. Rama is not 
easy in his mind. There apparently is some trouble. Sita . 
approaches him. She is taken down from the palanquin and 
at Rama’s bidding walks a few steps and approaches him. 
Standing as she was just in front, you can well conceive her 
eagerness to look at his face and read her fate. As she-looks 
at his face, something alarms her as it has already alarmed 
all the people there, She sees that she is not coming back 
to the warm bosom of a loving husband from whom she has 
been separated for a long time. But she is apparently moving 
into a court of high judgment in order to hear sentence 
against a criminal. The speech with which Rama opens the 
interview, if you may so call it, is not calculated to compose 
her agitation. The speech divides into two parts, In the first 
part he makes it out that he has done his duty, that he has 
vindicated. the honour of the Ikshvaku family, that he has 
established his prowess, that he has destroyed the man with 
his followers who ventured to insult him by carrying away 
his wife. The disgrace is wiped out. “ But,” he says to her, 
‘remember I didn’t do all this for your sake. No.” When 
he comes to that passage Sita at once sees that a tragic fate 
awaits her. So the Poet says she looked up and her eyes 
seemed to indicate the kind of mortal dread which a stag or 
hind shows when the huntsman has sent his fatal arrow. 
‘Then Rama intensifies his hostile attitude, He knits his brows 
with the severity of a magistrate. 
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a aqeat weet aaa fodasferaera: | 
aaa Tet slat wet araceerary tt VI. 118. 12 
and then his heart burst in twain, 


WraTetastat TT gaat feati (The Bombay Edition) 


Then follow words which it is hard even to read at this 
distance of time. 

meaatitaaeer aa sfrae fear 

aqt aaragwaa sfrerfa F geq i VI. 118. 17 
“There is a stain on your character.” Fancy his saying that 
himself, “There is a cloud resting upon your conduct, As 
you stand before me, my eyes are pained to see you, as a man 
whose eyes are sore cannot stand a bright light.” Here a 
commentator shrewdly remarks that by this very simile Rama 
condemns himself. It shows that there is nothing wrong 
with the light. The light is all right; it has done no harm. 
It is this man whose eyes are sore. Why blame her? But 
that is only a grim joke. It does not help at all. 


TTS PARMA TIS THAT | 
Go where you like and as you like. 
ar aa feat ag aerafer tH ati VI. 118, 18 
‘There are ten directions in one of which you may go, 
“auf aX car” 
I have no more use for you. 
e: art fe ge ora: fet cordtfcars 
Taal GAM Eee Frat i VI. 118, 19 


‘Which man descended from a great family can take back 
with confidence and with longing a wife who has gone and 
lived for about a year in another man’s house ? 


Ueanrgateacet set geeq Tey | 
ea A Gata ee omafeer weq i) VI. 118. 20 


I boast of having descended from the Solar family ; I am 
born of Dasaratha ; I am born of the race of Raghu. I boast 
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of it. How can I take you who have been seen on Ravana’s 
lap for a time ? 


aad fafaar % et aa: seared wart 
alfa F aeahagst qace aeqatfaa: 1) VI. 118. 21 


I have recovered you by my valour from your captor, that 
wicked Rakshasa. I have re-established my fame, I have 
cleared off the stain which had for a time clouded my name. 


“afer ® ceahasag: ” 
I have no attachment, I have no desire for you. | 
“ays weratfad: ” 
You may now take your final leave of me and go where you. 
like. 
afa seated we waa paafear | 
I have carefully considered this matter and this is my resolu- 


tion, So he.shuts out any remonstrance or any protest on. 
her part. 


ae, 
SEAT ATA AT A FR als TATA i 
qua arated at cetaea faite 
fader wa: ate sar ar gearena: 1 VI. 118. 22-23 


He mentions four people and says to Sita, “Well, you may 
fix your affections on any one of these four people.* I do 
not mind. Choose one or other of these if you like.” See 
what the freedom that he gives her is. Here, outraged by the 
unsparing language, commentators are anxious that we 
should not put a sinister construction upon the passage. So 
they say that here Rama can only have meant that Sita 
should choose one of these people as the giver to her of 
a maintenance allowance, that she might go and reside under 
the protection of one of these people. ‘‘ That is what Rama 


*Five persons according to the Bombay Edition including: 
Satrughna. 
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meant,” says the commentator.* Ladies and gentlemen, my 
opinion is that there is no need to soften the language here. 
Rama meant harsh things. He was angry. He was dis- 
satisfied, There was trouble in his breast, He suspected her 
_ fidelity without a doubt and he therefore says to her, “ You 
come to me with a stain. How can I take you? I give you 
perfect freedom, You are no good to me.” And when a man 
speaks in anger, he says anything. We have all known 
angry people say absurd things. Haven’t we seen how 
even a fond mother who combs the hair of her daughter 
every morning with the greatest pain, using the best oil she 
could get and the softest comb, dwelling with pride on the 
way the hair grows from day to day and speaking with pride 
of it and its regular growth to her neighbours, haven’t we 
heard a woman of that kind when she is in anger saying, 
“When am I going to see this lock of hair on fire?” Such 
things are not foreign to our experience. When a father 
is angry, when a mother is angry, when a husband is angry, 
there is no limit, there is no limit to the language used. You 
may say, “Can we ascribe such things to Sri Rama ? But 
my whole point if you have followed me these days is that 
Sri Rama was just a human being and when he was angry 
he said foolish things. When he was sorry he wept bitter 
tears, There is no doubt about it. There is no need to 
Soften the language, for see what follows. This is the final 
word he says: 


q fe wat aot qceat feeqeci WATATT | 
nat fat att eaqe ofeafatr i VI. 118, 24 


““You know what an angel you are, the most beautiful woman 
on earth, the most captivating. Ravana is a fellow without 
any restraint whatever. He is just a beast. Do you mean to 


* Govindaraja’s comment referred to runs thus: 
© FA SEAT ATO ATT AAT CHAT THATS THAT | 
wat tieaaarar: ferar areqre farefsaratg) ‘a eit cararsandfir’ 
sfa eae: (Cf. Manu, 5. 148). 4 warqar wet TATA ASTRT 
ATE TCA 1” 
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say you could have lived in his house for a year under his 
protection and at his mercy without his having defiled you 7 
Is there a possibility of it? He puts her this sharp question. 
a fe wat creat: etc, “He cannot control himself for a whole 
year, absurd.” And then eqqg etc. “when every minute 
you are at his disposal!’ Now mind you, Rama has received 
the most unimpeachable testimony to her conduct in the 
Asokavana ; his own trusted messenger, Hanuman, had seen 
her and brought him reports how she resisted Ravana and 
his advances, how she defied him and how she always took 
his (Rama’s) name in reverence and begged Hanuman to 
tell him of her. “ Tell him,” she says, “ tell him of me. I am 
constantly thinking of him. I have no other thought. 
I am living just for his sake, Tell him I have taken a promise 
from Ravana that he should not touch me for a year and 
I hope that before the year is out, I shall be rescued.” There- 
fore, there is no reason for believing that Ravana could 
have touched her. He has given her a year’s respite. Even 
supposing that Rama has not heard that Ravana lay under 
a curse that if he attempts to rape a woman against her will, 
his head would burst to pieces, he certainly heard from 
Hanuman what sort of life she lived surrounded by those 
Rakshasis, living only in the hope of being rescued by Rama 
and living in the hope that the rescue would come before the 
year of respite was out. He had all this testimony before — 
him and still he chose to employ that language. Later on, 
when after the fire ordeal was over and in the presence of 
the great gods Agni himself handed her over to him saying, 
“Here, take back your wife. She is pure, pure in every 
sense of the word. She has not sinned; she has done 
nothing which could be called infidelity to you. Take her, 
Rama”, and he takes her, then amongst other things he says, 
_ “T didn’t suspect her. I never had a doubt about her conduct. 
Do I not know that by the fire of her own conduct she could 
have burnt that chap if he had attempted violence ? Do I not 
know that Ravana would have risked his very life if he had 
attempted to do wrong to her?” He says all these brave 
things afterwards when she has been handed back to him on: 
the highest possible authority. If you give hundred per cent 
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value to these subsequent protestations, you must convict 
him of some insincerity and pretended harshness in this 
speech when he actually repudiated her. The two things 
_ are certainly inconsisten., that is to say, on first appear- 
ance, But, believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the true way of 
interpreting is that Rama swayed this way and that. Examine 
your own hearts and suppose you were in similar circum- 
stances. You would have hesitated too. On the one side he 
felt that all was right and that he was not behaving properly 
when he accused her. But, on the other side, as he thought 
of the possibilities, as he thought of the unscrupulous wicked- 
ness of Ravana whose harem was full of these women taken 
from all the world over, as he thought of that and as he 
thought of the beautiful woman that stood there before him, 
his anger overpowered him. He swayed between these two 
feelings and at first the worse feeling prevailed. He lent him- 
self entirely to these sinister thoughts and under their influ- 
ence insulted Sita beyond endurance and \repudiated her in 
the presence of the world. That repudiation was~sincere. 
There is no doubt about it. The subsequent repentance was 
also sincere. Now once more examine your own hearts. 
When you have been wronged and are in doubt, when subse- 
quently everything turns out well and all people smile round 
about you and you are inclined also to pat yourself on the 
back for having been a fine fellow, would you not say, 
“I knew this from the beginning, didn’t I? There was 
something in me that to’d me that she was all right and that 
I had no business to suspect her”. That is to say, one feeling 
prevailed at first The contrary feeling prevailed when the 
sun shone bright and the world was again all right. There 
is no reason for us to suppose that when he first spoke he was 
insincere or that when he spoke afterwards he was insincere. 
Both times he was sincere. Only at one time one feeling 
prevailed and at another time the other feeling prevailed. 
Perfectly natural. That is the only way of interpreting it and 
I have practically no doubt in my mind that the Poet 
intended to show us that Rama was just like other people 
in such terrible and trying times, The worse feeling prevails 
for a time But subsequently when the evidence is 
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overwhelming and the whole world turns upon you and says, 
“‘what a grand fool you have been”, you begin to say, 
“I never was a fool, I knew this from the beginning”. Let us 
also remember that in Rama’s first speech to Sita there were 
these harsh sentiments piled one upon another but there was 
not an order that she was to undergo any test or give any 
proof, The proof he had already constructed for himself and 
he acted upon it. He condemned her and asked her to go 
wherever she liked. He said, “I have no use for you”, as 
good as saying, “ If you die, I am not going to care. Whatever 
may happen to you, I do not care”. Having said that, he left 
it to Sita entirely to defend herself. She says after protesting 
that that was not the language to be used by a noble husband 
to a noble wife, after protesting that she was not her own: 
mistress when Ravana touched her, 


qag wader Tatfet faaar Tar 
mara ah aa da aaracreafa i VI. 119. 8 
\ 


“It was not because I wanted to touch him and see how he 
felt, that I came into contact with him. It was forced upon 
me. Don’t you see? And yet you say these things to me as 
if I was a common woman and you were a common husband.” 
She upbraids him in strong language and then this is how she 
begins : 


a aarfer neratal wat canareafa | 

ya wee aq urfwateg F aT ~=©VI. 119. 6 
She does not use the language of an unfaithful wife. 

qareatt Tatty sti at ofeergee | 

afeeastat wer g afe asé vétfirat i VI. 119. 7 
“Well, all her pleadings did not avail with Rama. Then find- 
ing that on his face there was no relaxation, no abatement of 
severity, she turns to Lakshmana and says, “ Now there is no 
course other than the ordeal by fire. Go on, let Agni blaze. 


I will find refuge in him. That is the only remedy for this 
kind of misery.” 
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faat & He alfa caaaearer ATT I 
freatraraireat are sitfagaere i VI. 119, 18 
“Set up a pyre, let it blaze. That is the only remedy.” Then 
_ Says the Poet, although a hush of the deepest misery and the 
greatest awe fell upon the whole audience, Lakshmana and 
Vibhishana and Sugriva and Hanuman and J ambavan, the old 
bear of eternal wisdom, not a voice was raised in protest. 


Nobody dared to say a word against Rama’s conduct. This 
is what the Poet says: 


q fe Ua cer aftacprerrraraary | 

ATG FHL x8 are 1 * 
Everybody turned his face in another direction. They did 
not even look at his face. Even to look at his face they were 
so afraid. Everybody quaked. I told you this before as proof 
that Sri Rama had established his moral supremacy over the 
-whole world to such an extent that he could do anything he 
pleased. Even against the most wrong thing nobody dared to 
‘say a word. This kind of thing happens again in the Uttara 
kanda which I shall presently refer to. As if to show that 
after the whole tragic scene had been gone through, every- 
body’s heart relented and all persons were anxious for a 
reconciliation, the Poet says that at the end of it all; amongst 
the gods, the old father Dasaratha himself appears and he 
Speaks to Rama and afterwards he turns his attention to Sita 
and then—he calls her daughter, not daughter-in-law—he calls 
her daughter and says to her, as if this plea was required. 


adel + go aed) weerifad ster 
Don’t you be displeased, don’t you be angry with Sri Rama 
‘because he abandoned you, 


way afeqart aatafadfirot 11 VI. 122, 34 


Rama was anxious to do you good, to clear your character 
‘before the eyes of the world and therefore he abandoned you 
and he was made to say, “Go your way, you are no good to 
me, Don’t take it literally and don’t be displeased with Rama 


* VI. 119. 22 according to some Mss. 
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on that account.” That again only follows Sri Rama’s change. 
This too is all after the event, When the tragedy had been 
gone through, when Sita’s heart had been wrung once with. 
despair and all things have turned out well, then of course 
each person is anxious to put the best face upon it and to say 
all things have turned out well. “Don’t entertain any more 
ill-feeling this way or that, All persons must have meant 
well.” Well, upon this occasion Rama’s conduct has to be 
explained by his suspicion of infidelity. Unfounded as it was, 
it was still there rankling in his bosom. 

In the later incident there was no such heavy justification. 
It was all because of certain slanderous tongues that were 
busy in the streets of Ayodhya. Reports came to Sri Rama 
that his subjects were discussing his conduct pretty freely . 
and that they were saying things like this to each other. 


I Ura, war Tet: Hef TATA 


aay sayTaTy wi VII. 43, 13 
These sons and daughters of purity venturing to discuss Rama: 
and Sita say to themselves—little tongues wag, don’t they ?— 
they say to themselves, “ What sort of happiness can he have’ 
sleeping with that woman who has lived for a time in Ravana’s 
house ? How can he enjoy ? 

area eer cer aaa FAA | 

TenraIy J Tet ata qoreaTy i VIL. 43, 17 
How does he not shrink from a woman who has been taken to — 
Lanka by a Rakshasa and who has lived among Rakshasis ? ” 
And then this is the way the Poet shows his consummate 
knowledge of human nature in this passage. 


aeareafe are wed afacater | 


“Tomorrow or the day after when our women misbehave, 
we must also put up with it.” 

mar fe Het Wat Tat gaat 1 VIL. 43, 19 

ud agfaar arat aafer gatas: | 

AG FT aay casaHTIe_ Fit VIL. 43, 20 


“ Whether you go into the streets of the city or whether you 
walk into the rural parts, this is the kind of thing that people 
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say.” When this was reported to Sri Rama, of course he 
naturally hesitated. What nonsense can this be? I myself 
had a little suspicion, But Sita underwent the fire ordeal 
when the whole world was looking on and all the gods came 
and testified to the purity of her character. I took her as she 
was delivered to me by Mahendra himself (instead of Agni 
he now becomes Mahendra). 


Sgt wean wa set fafa 
aaa + A afta dat zat wafeadry 1 VIL 45. 10 


My heart tells me that she is pure. There is such a thing, 
as a good name and a bad name. 

GRMTaTe: FAIA WATeET TI 

walicaer tia we yser weafaq VIL. 45. 12 
This is extraordinary, difficult to believe. It would appear, 
according to Sri Rama, that if only certain persons made up 
their minds that one individual was behaving disgracefully 
and spoke ill of him, such a man is damned in the other world. 
also, whether, justly or unjustly, the Poet does not say. You. 
have only to be slandered by a certain number of people who 
may be persistently spreading infamy against you, that is. 
quite enough apparently. 


qaaaTaateaar Wasaet: THT 
So long as that ill-fame lasts, 
aatiiraa ea: alfrstay goat i VIL. 45. 13 


a man who has lost his fame on earth is abandoned by the 
gods. They also slander him, All people exert themselves: 
in Order to get Kirti.” 


aad J AAA: Fat FASTAATA | 

wag Sifad wet aay at gertar: 1) VII. 45. 14 
This is spoken by Rama to his three brothers. He has sum- 
moned them as soon as he heard these slanders, “I shalt 
abandon my own life, take my life “ way aT Tey: ” and 
I should be glad to kill you all. “ wqararargia: ’ I shrink so 
much from ill-fame that I shall kill myself if necessary.” 
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“fe gaprerram ” VIL. 45. 15 


See the place assigned to Sita in the gradation. “T should 
kill you, I should kill myself in order to rescue my name from 
infamy.” What about Sita? Sacrificing her is not so big as 
sacrificing the brothers because as I told you, the theory was 
in the old days that any woman was only the private property | 
of the husband, completely at his disposal. The thing goes 
to this extent. If she is treated roughly by a fellow like 
Ravana, if her character is spoiled, it is not she who is hurt, 
it is not she whose name is damaged, it is her husband’s, His 
name is marred, his reputation is gone, his family is traduced. 
So he is bound to take revenge. That is the old theory. You 
and I must recognise it when we deal with these old stories, 
these heroic fables, where under the influence of jealousy 
crimes of a very black type are perpetrated. In judging of 
these people you must remember that the independent exist- 
ence of a woman was not recognised, Now in order to show 
you that that is the proper way of interpreting Rama’s con- 
duct towards Sita upon this occasion, I will give you the testi- 
mony of another great poet Kalidasa, not that I place Kalidasa 
above Valmiki in these respects but that we are on safe ground 
in interpreting Valmiki as proved by the fact that such 
a great interpreter also as Kalidasa himself says : 


faferar atrafafa art wariat gear: tieaeaeee | 


Having found that this stain on his reputation could not be 
removed by any other means, aatfaafa irremovable by 
other means except by abandoning his wife, Rama desires to 
re-establish himself and his great name by abandoning his 
wife. Then follow some words of the Poet. 


af cacerfeeqataarateanrarart fe wat woe: 
Raghuvamsa 14, 35 


‘These Kshatriyas, whose sense of honour is fantastic, carry it 
to a romantic extent, dwelling in regions where it is difficult 
even to breathe for ordinary human beings; for the 
Kshatriya’s sense of honour is extraordinarily drawn out to. 
fine length until it becomes so tenuous that you and I cannot 
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appreciate it, That is their way. They are people who think 
that their whole wealth consists of yasas. To them yasas is. 
greater than their bodies, They are prepared to go and fight. 
anywhere in order to maintain their honour. Let there be 
_a whole army ; a single man may often be found to fight it for 
the sake of honour. Stories are often told in Rajput annals. 
of how men braved the greatest possible dangers in order to: 
establish their character as heroes. Just a common feature 
where a whole race is bred up to believe that honour, per- 
sonal valour, distinction on the field of battle, is above all. 
things. The Japs in all the world today have really that 
feeling, not that they count it bravery but they count it. 
a kind of loyalty to their Mikado. If a general loses a battle, 
if a Jap turns back from defeat, then he does something. 
which is high treason against the Mikado, and the Mikado 
is not only the Emperor of Japan but he is the Moon-God 
himself. That is their belief. Therefore these British tommies 
and American soldiers often say, ‘These Japs are terrible 
fellows because when we are in trouble we run away. You 
cannot make Jap run away, is there, prepared to die but 
not flee”. Why, the story is told of how in Port Arthur during 
the Russo-Japanese War it became necessary to block the 
port so that it might not be available for the sailing of men- 
of-war and the port could be blocked only by two large ships. 
being sunk there. And the sinking was not possible unless on 
each boat there were a hundred people prepared to get every- 
thing ready and then sink themselves also with the boats, It 
seems the admiral asked for two hundred volunteers, and 
five thousand came forward and they all wrote their names 
promising to do this with their blood. That is the valour of 
the Jap. Well, in ancient stories, our Rajputs and their 
ancestors were famous for this sort of thing. To them honour 
was everything, There was nothing from which they shrank. 
When a man is prepared to give up his whole life, what else 
would he care for? Sita was only a means of gratifying the 
sexual passion. When I am prepared to sacrifice so much 
else !—I mean, that is the way in which when it comes to an 
argument, when it comes to your being really in mental 
anguish, when grief overpowers you and you are paralysed, 
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you are unable to think clearly ; in such a situation a woman 
whom you otherwise honour and love and adore and hang all 
your jewels upon and allow to dominate your whole life— 
well, a woman whom you treat with all this consideration, 
-when however she is weighed in the balance of real values in 
a crisis like this, sinks into the position of ¢fmary, a means 
of gratifying our senses, no more. Now Rama decrees that 
Sita should be banished. This time Rama sinks lower and 
lower. Not only does he, against the testimony of his own 
conscience, agree to banish Sita but he does it secretly, He 
does not tell her, He asks Lakshmana to take her away to 
the forest because, being pregnant she had asked herself to 
be allowed to live one night among the Rishis and Rishi- 
‘patnig and he had already agreed that that should be done. 
He secretly instructs Lakshmana, “tell her that this is the 
ostensible reason, but when you have taken her to that place, 
Jeave her there and come away ”. | 


I am coming now to an interesting point. 


a aifeaq sfcaacea: drat sft wataaiy VIL. 45. 19 


‘He says to his brothers and other people there, ‘“ Don’t you 
talk to me about this matter, don’t contradict me. I have 
made up my mind.” He says in many words in this context 
what he has already said by the one word “ sqafgat’ 
“ora arat fearent” Don’t hesitate. 


asttfate wt Ha aetagd sfaarfea 1 VII. 45. 20 


If you don’t do this, if you obstruct this, if you protest against 
this, I shall be very displeased with you. 


aiftat 4 qar aa yseat itfaaat wy VIL 45. 21 


I bind you down by an oath upon my legs, he says. That is 
extraordinary, swearing by the legs. This occurs in two or 
three places in the Ramayana. I have not seen it often but 
it does occur when a senior asks a junior to perform an act 
and he somehow or other suspects that that fellow will be 
reluctant, This kind of thing happens to Sri Rama once when 
Khara and Dushana and their fourteen thousand followers 
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threaten the brothers and Sita, Rama asked Lakshmana to 
go into a cave with Sita and remain there, ready-armed with 
bow and arrow. “ But don’t come out.’ Let me fight all these 
chaps myself. I have taken an oath that their lives are forfeit 

to me individually. I don’t want to share the glory with 
anybody else.” He put Lakshmana there in the cave to 
guard Sita and then he says: 


Tea eeaT Test arcarfosTaqT<: | 
Teatay aeer gat qraadHery ty MI. 24 12 


I don’t want you to oppose this order, to object to it. 
I bind you by an oath upon my legs. 


ata AA oerrat werat acre ar face i IIL. 24, 13 


Then again, when Valj tells his younger brother Sugriva, 
“You stay behind at the mouth of the cave while I go inside 
and kill Dundubhi. You had better stay here. Don’t stir, 
let me go all alone, 


Se a fass gle fawatfe aarfac: | 


yet sfaearé frefer agar fog IV. 9. 13 
While I enter the cave and kill my enemy, you stop here” 


WaT caaea: Acat atfaa: aw otaT: | 
area + Ht ava wfeaer fas wea IV. 9. 14 


Having bound him down by an oath on his feet, he left him. 
This swearing by the feet is rather extraordinary, I think 
however that this is due to the fact that a senior’s feet being 
often touched by the hands and by the head of a junior in 
making namaskaras to him, the senior’s feet are therefore 
objects of very special veneration to the junior. Therefore 
only the senior should administer such an oath to the junior. 


That is a somewhat strange thing which I thought I might 
share with you. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been speaking to you today | 
of a violent human passion. Of all feelings that agitate our 
mind, of all feelings that make them forget themselves and 
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become. beasts in carry.ng out its dictates, jealousy is the 
worst, jealousy where your wife’s honour is concerned and 
you suspect that something wrong has happened. Then you 
forget all decency. No notion of any kind can deter you from 
taking the last step of vengeance, Jealousy is one of the 
worst passions known to men and it is the worst of all when 
a man has genuine greatness, when he comes of a high family, 
when he cares for his honour, when he thinks that his wife 
is handsome and, though faithful, might be coveted by 
others. Then it is that a true and noble nature descends to 
the most violent action. Sri Rama therefore under the 
influence of this jealousy decreed the complete abandonment 
of Sita and told her, “I have no more use for you. What 
happens to you I do not care. Your conduct I will not 
examine ; I will not be responsible for you. The ends of the 


earth are open to you, You may go anywhere you like.” 


When he said these words he meant them, It is the noblest 
man, it is the man who cares most for his honour, it is the 
man whose personal dignity is of the highest kind, it is he 
who, when he is torn by these feelings and. suspicions against 
his wife, is capable of doing the worst things. 


It is extraordinary how great poets have treated this 
subject of jealousy nearly the same way_as they analyse the 
progress of this feeling and study it, as it advances from step 
to step corrupting the soul and making it capable of black 
thoughts, black plots and black deeds. The progress of this 
jealousy in the human heart is the same, and great poets not 
only have shown the same sentiments but they have sometimes. 
used the same language. I just want you to see how another 
Dhiratidhira character in tragedy feels. What if he comes 
from the West and from English literature? All first-class 
literature is human literature and belongs to the whole of 
mankind, In the great play of Othello where Shakespeare 
depicts this passion of jealousy in its worst form, he shows 
how it degrades the great character of Othello, for he was a 
big fellow, brave on the field of battle, unsuspicious generally 
speaking. This is from the soliloquy of Iago. Iago has played 
on the heart of Othello, has put suspicion, confirmed it by 


various tricks, fanned the flame until it burns violently and 


ee a ee 
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threatens to consume everybody. Then speaking of jealousy, 
he says himself, 


“6 Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
(Othello, IIT. iti, 322-4) 


When we deal with this great passion of jealousy as worked 
out by Valmiki in this great epic, it would be useful, it would 
be helpful, in fact, it would facilitate a better understanding 
of our nature if we see how in another great man’s character 
Similar things have happened. Then he goes on to say what 
is true of Sri Rama himself. Othello at least had something,. 
a handkerchief ; he had heard something, seen something. 
Rama had nothing at all. All that he could say is” You aro. 
an angel and Ravana is a wicked person. When you were in. 
his control, how is it possible for things to have been right 2?" 
That was all he could say, a kind of negative Suspicious. 
attitude. In the case of Othello, 


“ Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.” 


to thee ?” and listen to the answer. How true, how natural, 
how exactly a parallel to what Sri Rama says. 


Othello -— 


6é 


Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour,” 
(Othello, V. ii, 293-5) 
Then at the end, at the very end Othello says taking leave 
as it were not only of Lodovico but of the others also, of the 
R—12 
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world, instructing the world as it were, as to the havoc 
‘wrought by jealousy, 


“ Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose hand 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe ; of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 
(Othello, V. ii. 342-351) 


Othello, the great warrior, a stern man, who has seen men’ 
falling round him and yet not moved an inch, that man says, 
“T have never cried in my life. I do not know what tears are”. 
coe of one whose subdued eyes 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 

Now I must take your leave—I hope it is not too late 
+o show you the reverse side of human character. We have 
just now seen, ladies and gentlemen, how jealousy corrupts 
our nature, makes us see things that are not there, shuts our 
eyes to clear evidence, makes beasts of us—yes, that is what _ 
it does. There is another great hero in Tennyson’s poem, 
King Arthur of the Round. Table, a man, as you know, who 
stood for personal honour, personal valour, widespread bene- 
volence, universal love, no hate, readiness to succour distress, 
sternness in punishing wrong-doers, a man who stood for all 
these qualities and founded an order of knights so that from 
savagery and barbarism of the worst kind England may be 
‘brought up to be a country where high ideals prevailed and 
high culture could be established. That was Prince Arthur. 
You know too how in his origin a certain unearthly element 
was believed in by the people, thus bringing him into a closer 
parallel with Sri Rama himself who, we all believe, is some- 
what unearthly in origin, In the case of King Arthur the 
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whole of his work was ruined by a subtle poison which spread 
over the whole of the State and corrupted its polity, and 
that was the misconduct of his wife, Guinevere, another 
famous beauty of fiction, one who erred with Lancelot, the 
‘most famous of the Round Table after King Arthur, perhaps 
stronger than he and more valorous. But between him and 
Guinevere, there grew up an amour which was carried to 
wicked lengths until it led, as the Poet says, to “red ruin, 
and the breaking up of laws” (Guinevere, 423) and the 
disbanding of the great Round Table and a great heroic life 
had to close in shame and humiliations seeing the mighty 
work that it had begun only half accomplished. But when 
Guinevere found out how she had undone her husband’s work, 
feeling repentance she went to a nunnery and when. she 
was there, returning from one of his most sanguinary battles, 
Arthur, knowing that his end was near and unwilling though 
mortally wounded that he should leave this earth without 
a final interview with her whom he had loved and adored 
but who had ruined him, his name and all the work for which 
he came into life, desiring to see her and take leave of her, 
he comes into this nunnery. In this final scene the Poet 
is seen at his very best. King Arthur being a Christian, 
instead of pronouncing harsh judgment upon his wife, tells 
her how wicked she has been. But unlike Rama, unlike 
Othello, he tries to forgive her. If there was jealousy in him, 
it was there only in the germ. He had outlived it, Now 
that is a most extraordinary thing. I do not think it is 
a thing which you can find commonly in life. When a man 
is jealous, when a man has been betrayed by his wife, he 
seldom forgives her, as you know, unless he is one of those 
craven creatures who wishes to profit by the shame of his 
wife, Such people we know too. But commonly a man of 
spirit resents that. It was left to Prince Arthur who was 
more than an ordinary man, who, I told you, partook of 
divinity to some extent, it was left to him to speak in 
language which almost seems to be above the common reach 
of humanity, The passage is somewhat long and perhaps it 
is familiar to a great many amongst you. But believe me, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a mistake to suppose that because 
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a passage is familiar, it has no use. A passage of deep import, 
written in beautiful touching language and conveying the 
highest sentiment, can never become too familiar. If you 
know it by heart, so much the better, for you can sometimes 
run over the whole of the lines yourself. Every time that 
you read it, every time that you repeat it, you feel elevated 
and:unless you are hopelessly gone, you are certainly likely 
to be the better after reading the passage than before. I will 
just read it. This is Arthur to Guinevere who lies low at 
his feet asking to be forgiven : 


“For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame, 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house : 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
‘Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She like a new disease, unknown to men, 

Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 

With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 
Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns ! 
Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

The mockery of my people, and their bane. ’ 

He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 

Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by the doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at a friend’s voice, and he spake again: 
‘Yet think not that I urge thy crimes, 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
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The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 
(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is past. 
The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past—in part, 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
- Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest, 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, - 
But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 
I cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
“TI loathe thee: ” yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I was ever virgin save for thee ’.” 


Just like Sri Rama, he knew only one woman, 
Ce G1 I love thee still, 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another.’ ” 
(Guinevere, 504-563) 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, just to impress upon you one 
‘word. Though this forgiveness of a woman whose crime had 
been black and had led to tremendous ruin, though this 
forgiveness seems super-human, our story, the Ramayana 
itself, has a parallel to it. Ahalya, who according to Valmiki, 
4s no saint, ruined a great life besides her own, viz., Gautama. 
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a passage is familiar, it has no use. A passage of deep import, 
written in beautiful touching language and conveying the 
highest sentiment, can never become too familiar. If you 
know it by heart, so much the better, for you can sometimes 
run over the whole of the lines yourself. Every time that 
you read it, every time that you repeat it, you feel elevated 
and‘unless you are hopelessly gone, you are certainly likely 
to be the better after reading the passage than before. I will 
just read it. This is Arthur to Guinevere who lies low at 
his feet asking to be forgiven : ‘ 


“¢ For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame, 

I hold that man the worst of public foes 

Who either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house : 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
‘Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 
Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns! 
Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 

The mockery of my people, and their bane. ’ 

He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 

Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by the doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at a friend’s voice, and he spake again: 
‘Yet think not that I urge thy crimes, 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
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The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law,t 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 

(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is past. 

The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past—in part, 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the abt 

But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play 

Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, - 

But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 

“T loathe thee: ” yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee ’.” 


Just like Sri Rama, he knew only one woman, 
Be I love thee still, 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair Father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another.’ ” 
(Guinevere, 504-563) 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, just to impress upon you one 
word. Though this forgiveness of a woman whose crime had 
been black and had led to tremendous ruin, though this 
forgiveness seems super-human, our story, the Ramayana 
itself, has a parallel to it. Ahalya, who according to Valmiki, 
4S no saint, ruined a great life besides her own, viz., Gautama. 
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Now what did Gautama do? By Valmiki’s measurements 
all things are exaggerated. Time also is drawn out to 
portentous length, After a thousand years during which they 
remained separate, Gautama returns, finds Ahalya whe 
through the touch of Rama and Lakshmana, becomes purified, 
takes her back to his bosom. That was the noble life of our 
ancients when it was still simple and unsophisticated and 
uncorrupted. Sin there is. Who does not sin? No one who 
is not liable to err. To err is human; to forgive is divine. 
Forgiveness is among the greatest virtues of our character, 
Kshama is every time extolled in ail poetry and of this 
Kshama great instances surely, where private feelings have 
been hurt, are Gautama whe forgave Ahalya and Prince 
Arthur who says to Guinevere when she has been purified 
by going to the other world, “ Hereafter in that world ”, etc. 


So end these great stories with eternal lessons for us. 
Because I have said jealousy is human, that it is natural, 
that it is commonly found, it does not mean that it is a virtue. 
It means that it is a human passion leading to violent crime 
and must if possible be conquered or at least kept down 
within stern limits and when the sin has been sinned, as 
King Arthur says, there is a time for forgiveness. True 
repentance followed by a pure life must lead to forgiveness. 
Forgiveness though practised by a human mind, is divine in 
its quality. When we are jealous and punish others, we are 
only human, But when remembering these great examples | 
we forgive those who do wrong to us, for the moment we 
are not human but we are drawn up to the full dignity and 
height of divinity, . 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—Several of my talks were taken 
up with the character of Sri Rama. I now take leave of him 
but we shall meet him every now and then while discussing. 
the other figures in the great epic. It is impossible to get 
- away from him either far or long. Students of the great 
epic like to pay their homage to the character of some one 
person or another and call him their favourite or their ideal. 
There is such a variety of great men and great women that. 
play their parts in the ep:c that it is no wonder that one 
man’s favourite is not another’s. Who your favourite is. 
depends very much upon the kind of ideals you have in life,. 
upon the way in which individual characteristics strike you, 
upon your general education and training, upon the way 
great people have presented the different characters to you, 
upon your temperament and your own individuality, I have 
heard some describe Bharata as the noblest figure in the 
pages of the Ramayana. I have heard others similarly put. 
Lakshmana at the top. I have heard some people say that 
to them Hanuman is the most attractive figure. Of course 
as you know Vibhishana is reckoned amongst the greatest 
Bhaktas, by some placed alongside, Lakshmana, by some 
placed even above him. For my own part, I do not like 
to yield my heart to any one except the hero himself. Others 
are great, are meritorious, are great examples to us of one 
virtue or another or the combination of some of them, But 
I find it d:fficult to say, omitting Rama himself, that any one 
commands my homage a great deal more than others. I study 
them all alike with reverence, with a desire to understand 
their real nature as expounded by the Poet and as exhibited 
in their various deeds and in their various sayings. In our 
Poem there are three great kingdoms, those of Ayodhya, 
Kishkindha and Lanka. In the pages of the Ramayana all 
these kingdoms change hands, Curiously enough, in every 
case it is the eldest brother that loses the kingdom and the 


* 5-7-1944. 
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younger brother ge.s it. In the case of Ayodhya the eldest 
brother does not lose it by any fault of his. He gladly 
surrenders it to the brother, In the other two cases there is 
a struggle and the elder brother loses his life before his 
kingdom, the younger brothers in both these cases desiring 
the death of their elder brothers. In the case of Ayodhya the 
study reveals another great circumstance. Not only does Rama 
cheerfully give the kingdom up in favour of Bharata but. 
Bharata in his turn shows the same self-denial and would have 
given it back to Sri Rama if Sri Rama had yielded. That is 
extraordinary, each brother vying with the other in not desir- 
ing the kingdom but making it over to the other party. In 
some ways it is the case of the rotten pumpkin amongst 
children. “Ido not want this,” says one and pushes it off. The 
other just touches it and says, “I don’t want it either,” and. 
pushes it back. That was the case of Ayodhya. Only they do 
not regard it as a rotten pumpkin but as a great prize which 
it was not proper for them to annex to themselves but which 
it was noble to give away to the other party. In that respect 
the d-fference is striking. But I would not have you think, and 
I would not have you suppose that I think, that Sugriva 
and Vibhishana were necessarily greedy people or that they 
were carried away by overweening ambition or that they 
were in any way bad people. No. They were good people 
too, very good people at that, Nevertheless they were not 
averse to getting the kingdom from their brothers. Of course 
they thought that their brothers were great sinners and that . 
they were doing wrong to the kingdom and that in their hands 
the kingdom would perhaps prosper better. But there is 
no doubt that they desired the kingdoms eagerly and that 
they were not unwilling that their brothers should be killed 
in order that they might succeed to them. I have some 
slokas here about Sugriva,* but I need not trouble you with 
them. We have only recently been dealing with them. You 
cannot have forgotten how Sugriva desired Sri Rama to kill 
Vali as soon as possible in order that he might get his wife 
back and the kingdom. He never forgot the kingdom. In 
the case of Vibhishana I have to cite this fact that when 


*IV. 10. 10-11, 30; 8. 39. 
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whe came for protection from his brother to Sri Rama, 
Sri Rama’s principal advisers guessed rightly enough that 
Vibhishana’s ambition was to become king of Lanka after 
Ravana. There was no mistaking that, for Sri Rama himself 
admits it as it were. He himself says, 


“werpteett T cwera:” VIL 18. 13 
he does not doubt it. 


“There is no doubt that this Rakshasa Vibhishana is 
desirous of getting the kingdom.” At a critical stage in the 
‘war when it had just begun and the fortunes of Sri Rama 
-and his side seemed very very low, Rama went so far as to 
Say that if Lakshmana was not going to revive but pass away 
-on the field of battle, he would much like to finish his career 
there and then, Then he took leave of the people there, so 
-near to the end he was in his imagination. But one thought 
troubled him, namely, that when Vibhishana came for pro- 
“tection he was in a great hurry to give symbolical coronation 
‘to him. The real coronation had not yet taken place and 
‘did not seem likely at all to come off. So Sri Rama says, 


Ta feared at saerft a daa: | 
“ Without doubt what worries me is that unredeemed promise 
I made to Vibhishana— 


WAaT THAT TAT cretarat fasftwer: 1) VI. 49, 22 


‘that I have not been able to make Vibhishana king of the 
-Rakshasas as I had promised.” And Vibhishana himself 
finding that the game was nearly up bemoans his own lot 
and amongst other things says aaa faratsfer “I am in great 
-extremity,—although I am alive,” Srrasfassa Freq: I despair of 
ever becoming king as I had hoped.” . 

mremttcaet fey: aeprat create: ae: 1 VI. 50. 19 


"That was the worst of it. “Ravana has had his desires 
fulfilled, every one of them.” 


Then there is a remarkable passage in the Yuddha kanda 
which is worthy of our attention at this point. You remem- 
iber my saying that Bharata took the kingdom of Ayodhya as 
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a trust on behalf of Sri Rama and that he ruled it for fourteen 
years under the guidance, mystic guidance, of the sandals: 
of the hero. It was a sacred trust with him. When Sri Rama 
returned at the end of the exile, Bharata of course welcomes: 
him, declaring that his greatest desires have been fulfilled, 
that the great restoration would take place and that above: 
all, he could hand back the trust that he had taken and 
administered, The first thing he did was to ask Sri Rama: 
to put the sandals on again. 


qs TF wae Teleal AC: TAA II 

qenreat ataxer dorare enifaq 1 VI. 130, 52-53 
He himself put them under Sri Rama’s feet. 

aadtet Tal UWA Ata: A BaTSahe: i 

utd tad uta ued fratfad aat1 VI. 130. 53-54 


“T am now returning the trust to you, the whole of it, ater : 
you delivered to me as a deposit, 


qq wa HA F Taqaes Hara: Ul VI. 130. 54 


My birth has now fulfilled its hal aie My desire is- 
accomplished. 


meat Teeth cTAAaat garcrTay | VI. 130. 55 


I tried to make you king fourteen years ago. You would: 
not come and take it. Well, this long period has gone and 
you have come back and I live to see what greater happiness: 
is possible. 

aad WaT Ha Forme FX AeA VI. 130. 55 


Please come and inspect the treasury, the granary and the: 
munitions. 


waaeaaat at Ha sa AAT! VI. 130. 56 


Owing to the mystic properties of these sandals and the 
inspiration they gave me I have been enabled during this: 
period to enhance everything, treasury, granary and muni-- 
tions, everything tenfold.” 
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Then takes place a most wonderful incident. Sugriva 
and Vibhishana and all the big monkeys stand about and: 
watch this conversation between the brothers with great 
concern,—one brother having returned from a_ glorious. 
- campaign after recovering his wife and his honour to take 
back the kingdom, the other yielding it back out of the glad- 
ness of his heart enhanced tenfold in value all round. This: 
was a sight too strong for them to bear, too strong not to 
evoke the tenderest emotions. So the Poet says they all 
wept to see the most wonderful thing take place. 


qa FATT WA Feat FT BTA II 
AAA arse Ueraza fata: 1 VI. 130, 96-57 


Whether it was the monkey spirit or the rakshasa spirit, it. 
melted at this sight. They all wept. I would much like to 
know exactly what passed through the minds of Vibhishana. 
and Sugriva. How they dreaded their brothers, what feel- 
ings they entertained towards them, how they schemed and 
intrigued and fought and prayed to have them despatched ! 
How they were glad to take the kingdom after them! 
Contrasting this with what they saw, is it any wonder that 
they wept ? It was a range of feeling far beyond them. They 
could not imagine that it was possible for any two brothers. 
to love and respect each other so much. 


My intention, ladies and gentlemen, is to deal at some 
length with the character of Bharata, Then I shall deal with 
Sugriva and Vibhishana in turn. 


Of the three whom I have contrasted, certainly Bharata. 
stands on a pedestal of his own. Reading over his speeches 
and noting the way in which he behaved one might think. 
that he had a great deal of persistence and strength of will. 
Of these we have had already some proof in the way in which. 
he matched them or tried to match them against his own 
brother’s. It was only his elder brother, Rama, who could 
surpass him in resolution, in determined pursuit of the 
highest. Only to him had Bharata to yield a little, Otherwise 
he would have held his ground firmly against anybody else: 
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as we see, His utterances are all strong, decided and unequi- 
vocal, There is no hesitation about them, nothing of the 
tentative, nothing of the dim, none at all. One might almost 
think that his long residence with his grandfather and his 
uncle had made him a spoilt child as it were, for he does 
not seem to have been afraid of anybody uless it was 
Sri Rama himself. And why should he be afraid of anybody ? 
‘We might even describe him as an untamed youth. How 
differently Lakshmana would have behaved in similar 
circumstances, it is just interesting to speculate a little. What 
a great contrast between the two brothers! Alike noble and 
high-minded and self-sacrificing, they nevertheless differed 
so much that you would never mistake the one for the other. 
Lakshmana would have collapsed and surrendered at once if 
Sri Rama. had said “Do this or that”. He might think | 
differently, his feeling may be that Rama was doing some- 
thing wrong or harsh, he may not approve of it ; nevertheless 
even if he attempted to say one word of protest, Rama had 
only to put his foot down, there would be an end of all 
opposition. Lakshmana delighted to eliminate himself where 
his brother was concerned. He was just a servant, an instru- 
ment for the carrying out of the great man’s purpose and 
nothing more. Only he was an animated instrument and 
sometimes had his own ideas, But they were there just 
buried, Bharata was quite different. When he differed from 
Sri Rama, he would say, “Please, my brother, ailow me to 
put in a word”. He would begin modestly but he would say 
what he felt without hesitation. One might almost say that he 
had an individuality, a strong individuality and expressed it 
so that you felt great respect for Bharata, You admired the 
magnanimity with which he conducted himself before his 
brother. You admired the resoluteness of his purpose, you 
admired his resourcefulness in changing tactics in order to 
persuade his brother to his view. You might do all this. But 
I wonder if you would love him to the same extent as you 
swould love Lakshmana. Lakshmana you would grasp to your 
whole heart, but Bharata you would bow to, you would salaam 
to him and say, “‘ Yes, you are a great man, you are a good 
man”. Respect and admiration are the feelings that he draws 
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from me, while Lakshmana draws the whole ot my love. 
I do not know whether it is the same with you er with many 
ef you. But that is my feeling towards these great heroes. 
For let us see. When Vasishtha asked Bharata to take the 

kingdom after having performed the obsequies to the father 
and be crowned king, Bharata says, “ No, I don’t want to do 
it”, And the poet says * 


famert warmed we aT gUferq Il, 82. 10 


In the presence of the whole audience he wept and at the 
same time in that great assembly he ventured to censure: 
his old preceptor. He censured him. He said, “J am. 
surprised that a wise man and an old man like you should 
try to persuade me to take the kingdom which belongs to 
my brother by the traditions of the Ikshvaku family. How 
can you ask me to take it? I won't take it. I would go 
and offer it to him.” Now for a young fellow like Bharata. 
to censure the old man in the midst of an assembly takes a 
deal of courage, a deal of self-confidence. But he was except 
on this one subject, a very good man, When he was sent 
for by Kausalya and appeared before her, that lady very 
naturally imagined that Kaikeyi’s intrigue was agreeable to’ 
her son. So as soon as he came, she burst out.* 


eed Usage Usd wraepvemy I. 75. 11 


She used unfortunately the very word which would have 
been like a stab to Bharata. Bharata did not like to take 
the kingdom at all. He wanted to give it back. He thought 
his mother had done wrong. But Kausalya just uses the 
epithet craramy. to him. She says, “You are evidently 
anxious to take the kingdom from my son”, 


fag wiaetta am gaa afaarit Il. 75. 17 


It seemed to him as though a lancet had been thrust into the 
wound and was being turned. And then as if that was not 
enough, Kausalya adds still more harsh sentiments. Perhaps 
before we understand this it is necessary to remember that 


*See Lect. X, p. 128 above. 
“Cf, Lect. XXIX below. 
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-when Dasaratha learnt how the kingdom was to be taken 
from Rama and given to Bharata, he said a great many things 
in his misery and one of them was, “If really that chap 
Bharata desires to take advantage of his mother’s misconduct 
and take the kingdom, if really his heart inclines in thaz 
direction, then I will renounce him. I do not want that after: 
my death he should do anything to gratify my spirit.” hat is 
very often what we say in our great anger, when we ¢~. very 
angry with any of our relations, “If I die, you needr. t even 
bathe, my dear chap”, “ You need nct do anything ” as if it is 
possible for a son to avoid that, however bad the relations may 
be between father and son. The son has got to do it. But it is 
usual with us to say that when we dislike a son. We do not 
want him to do anything. Even to intimate relations we say, | 
“Tf I die you need not even bathe ”. So Dasaratha had said: 


AMAIA: VARTA TATA 
ay ey carfarard At ar aedarmAq i IL. 42.9 


““That which he offers to me, that gift need not come to me, 
I do not wish it to come to me.” In other words, “I do not 
want him to perform any funeral ceremonies for me”, He 
had said that. Kausalya remembered it. And not content 
with having said to Bharata that he was acqyfaw, she pro- 
ceeded to the next step and said, “ Now please Bharata, let 
Sumitra and me go away from this place to where Rama is. 
‘We would go to Chitrakuta, Only I will take away the 
Agnihotra with me,” so that the obsequies may not be 
properly performed.* She being the eldest queen, one who 
had been anointed by her king beside him, the Agnihotra was 
in her charge. So she threatened to take it away. 


aqaT eqgnas afaarqat Far | 
afaaa geen weared aa tread: 1) IT, 75. 14 
‘The belief that the efficacy of the offerings to our departed 


ancestors depends very much upon the love that prevailed 


* Publishers’ Note: Or rather that they may be properly per- 
formed, that is, by Rama, for, as both the great commentators point 


out, 
“afadatata cretgerreareer ory 1” 
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between the dead and the living, that belief is alluded to in 
the Ramayana itself. Bharata says when he meets Sri Rama 
in the forest, “ Our father is dead. I have performed every- 
thing myself. But you have got to do something. Do it, In 
fact, what you offer to our father’s soul or spirit would be 
much more welcome to him than anything that I have done.” 
He says so. 


fran fea ad fe feamten xe) IL. 101. 8 


“They say that would be without any diminution. 


seed wadrearedaiesa fog: fra: IL. 101. 8 


and you were the favourite of our father, weren’t you ? 


ana weet aicgeada araminad afay 
caat fadtreca Tae Ae SaTAATT TAT I 
II. 101. 9 

Dasaratha has gone away. The last thought in his heart was 
you, He waited for you. He longed to see you, His whole 
desire was fixed upon you. When you went away, the grief 
in his heart knew no assuagement and he always remembered 
you. So he is gone and what you offer will be much more 
welcome than what I have offered.” 


It is at this point when Kausalya had accused Bharata of 
desiring the kingdom and threatened to go away with the 
Agnihotra depriving him of the means of performing the 
obsequies, it is then that Bharata’s heart as it were broke. 
There was no end to his grief and sorrow and he gave expres- 
sion to that in a succession of slokas which have become 
famous. Through the whole of one sarga he swears that he 
did not desire Rama to go away at all without the kingdom, 
and he invokes curses upon himself in case he should have so 
desired it. And the whole of the sarga is taken up with 
slokas ending with Aaa STAT wa:. It is repeated a great 
many times, it is not possible to read them all, As a matter 
of fact, it is quite clear that Bharata could not have spoken 
them at that moment. It was the poet’s intention to describe 
the round of a man’s duties and virtues. The whole of that 
lot he brings in here in these verses. He puts them into the 
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mouth of Bharata, Bharata is made to say “ May I have the 
sin of that man who omits this duty or who performs this 
wrong” and so on. In fact, the commentators say that it was 
the Poet’s intention to put into the mouth of Bharata a full 
description of a man’s duties and virtues in life. And there is 
a combination of sounds in two slokas which are somewhat 
remarkable. I suppose the Poet intended that some who 
begin learning Sanskrit should try them as a means of testing 
their powers of distinct utterance. 


KITA Ase Aseare_ aeavatstay wa: 1 IL. 75, 23, 25 


It is a simple thing but there is a profusion of sibilants there 
that people are apt to stumble in uttering them. When this 
course of abjuration was over, Kausalya’s heart was softened.. 
She said, “ No, no, I am very sorry I said this to you. 


fascat a afedt watarar F wgsenT:* | 


aa weasel FH aati slatzarenfa i II. 75. 62 


You are just like Lakshmana. I did not realise it at all. You. 
are a good boy. aeatgafas:. You will fulfil your purpose to the: 
very letter. You will certainly attain to the salvation which 
is the lot of all good people.” 


RAK ATS WI Bday | 
qfewasa agratg atte wag:faati II. 75. 63 
For his part he did this. 


oreraaraer faacarer woceqd: qfraer watt 
ygightaaaea drt ar aeq alae sare ufa: i IL. 75. 65 


The whole night he rolled on the ground and cried, sobbing’ 
and calling the name of Rama, sometimes consciously, some- 
times unconsciously. Then he makes up his mind after the 
obsequies to go to where Sri Rama was and bring him back. 
You remember his saying to Sri Rama when he actually met 
him, you remember we dealt with it at some length—I am 
not going to describe that scene at all today for we have had 
it before—you remember how he said to Sri Rama, ‘ Look 
here. If somebody in the family must be in the forest, let 


na 


* Govindaraja’s reading. 
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it be me. You go back. I will take your place.” And then 
Sri Rama said, “This is not a matter to be arranged by proxy. 
Each man must do his part by himself.” This idea that he 
would go to the forest instead of Sri Rama occurs in the Poem 
very eariy. It was not at Chitrakuta, suddenly, that it 
- occurred to him. Earlier, in the course of the distressful 
interview with his mother, he seems to have thought of it. 
To beg'n with he told her that he would thwart her intentions 
by going to the forest, fetching his brother back, and with 
contented mind serving him as a slave—this not to spite her,. 
but really for his own sake. 


fratiacar tt a ceare shearer: | 
araynt afacatia afeazarecereaar i II. 73. 27 


Then he went further and said that he would make atonement 
for Rama by taking his place in the forest. 


AAT FT AeTaTE BlacaTaT Welawy | 
vraag saeqta at afafasfaaa i om 74, 31 


“T will myself go to the forest and live with Munis having: 
brought my brother back and installed him as king.” 


uma: gat fe at wrat afacafa wdtofa: 
é aot qeatfa asife at ct TH IL 79-8 


“The fourteen years that he has to stay in the forest, I will 
stay instead of him.” The object seems to be this. “ My 
mother shall not attain her purpose, she who is only a mother 
to me in name.” | 


tT warat siecarfy earftat arated 
at aeareag gt wat car ufaeafa 1 IL. 79, 12 


“I will live in the forest.” That is how he would have his: 
vengenance fall on that lady. “ You wanted me to be king 
and him to be in the forest. To punish you most we shall 
reverse our parts, I will go to the forest and make you as 
miserable as possible.” That is his meaning. You know that. 
when he goes to the forest he meets Guha on this side of the 
Ganges and Guha at first distrusts him. Guha is a great 
R—13 
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friend of Sri Rama and he wonders why this chap goes there 
so soon after his banishment with such an army and the whole 
palace moving. What is the object? Cannot be anything 
very good. So he puts it to Bharata straight. “Tell me what 
your purpose is” and as soon as Bharata says what his object 
is, Guha is completely satisfied and he says, 


{ . be 
ward T aa Tea weaTla aadlae | 
AMAT Usd yea wagfassafa i IT. 85. 12 


“What a great man you are! I shall not meet your equal en 
earth. Without any effort on your part you got a great king- 
dom you could take with all honour. Nobody will blame you 
if you did it and yet you renounce it in pursuit of what you 
consider to be a great duty. You are so great that I am afraid 
I cannot see your equal anywhere.” And then hearing that 
Rama and his party stayed there one night on the bank, 
Bharata is full of anguish and says to Guha, “ This is the spot 
where my brother and my brother’s wife gave up the luxuries 
to which they were entitled. Here they lay on the grass, here 
they stripped themselves of all pomp. Just human beings 
they were here. Now tell me exactly where my brother 
slept, where she slept, tell me exactly what they did.” And 
no description could be full enough to satisfy him. All night 
he heard the story and Guha described how Rama refused to 
‘eat any food and was content with, the water that Lakshmana 
brought him. Then Guha moves about to his place and 
Bharata placing his hand on his struggling heart goes absut 
inspecting the spots as they were as sacred to him as to Guha, 
and then going to where Sita was stated to have slept he 
says, 


wea aTaAgT Bat Ararfera aad TAT | 


‘““T guess she must have slept with her jewels on, she did not 
take them off when she went to bed.” 


aa aa fe zeard aaa: waafaeca: 11 I, 88. 14 


““T see here and there beads of gold.” The idea is that the 
jewels were rubbed against the hard bed and some little gold 
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particles had fallen off. Not many days had passed. There- 
fore the marks were still left there. “I can see the gold 
particles here and there sticking still.” 


Satara gered aha aar 


‘Oh, yes, her Uttariya, the upper garment of silk, must have 
valled about here.” 


Ta Wa WaTaes saat: Hraaag: tu IL 88. 15 


“A few threads are left here.” It seems to me that if go'd 
particles could have come off the jewels and they could remain 
there so long, the jeweller’s art in those times could not have 
been highly developed. Then on that spot seeing how Rama 
and Sita and Lakshmana had dropped all their pomp and 
reduced themselves to the barest of lives, he says, 


warafa wat J mace TIT ar 
“Iam going to do the same. I am not going to sleep on a soft 
bed any more. No more couch for me. I will sleep on the 
bare floor or on a grass bed.” 


pers frat serif aaa II, 88. 26 
“TI will eat only fruits, roots, and I will wear on the body 
only the bark of the tree and skin of the deer, and I will also 
clot my hair. ; 

ceaatat ate fracas ga at 

a sfasanraet arer faeat wfacafa i: IT, 88. 27 
‘What my brother has sworn that shall be fulfilled. I am not 
going to destroy his vow. His vow is that there should he 


somebody living in the forest, Let it be me. The vow is 
fulfilled.” 


Tra MIT wet araeate | 
“When I live here in the forest instead of my brother, 
Satrughna will live with me. Lakshmana will go with Rama 
and rule in Ayodhya. 


Seana ae AMT aaa sefaerfa i IL, 88. 28 
“Let them go and let the Brahmins there anoint them and 
make them the rulers at may the high gods enable me to 
fulfil this vow of mine.’ 
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afaieaia arpeaaatearar fesrera: | 
afa ¥ aaa: gafea aa attri IT, 88. 29 


As a matier of fact, though Bharata said so, he did not change: 
his dress immediately. Next morning he goes to Bharadvaja’s 
Asrama and there the Poet says qaiqt ataqy ata (II. 90. 2) 
he had for under and upper garments two pieces of silk. 
I suppose when we go to sacred places it is usual for us to 
wear silk. So he wore silk that day. He did not wear the chira 
and the valkala. About dress you know how people are 
particular. If a man is fond of some dress, you can dress in 
order to please him, But when he went to see Sri Rama he 
wore the rugged valkala and he had clotted his hair. 


wifes daar seater tfad afai IL. 100.1 


That was how he went to see Rama himself. Before he 
approached Rama he had to mount up a good distance and as 
he goes up he pours out hig heart to Satrughna who went 
along with him and there again he makes a rhetorical appeal. 
He says 4 ¥ at etdfacafa. Slokas end with that expression. 
‘“My soul will know no rest until this thing takes place.” 


ata UA xeaife weNT aT AeTasy | 
acét at wera? +X arferifaerft i IT. 98. 6 


“ Till I see them each one, Rama and Lakshmana and Vaidehi, 
I cannot rest.” 


aaa aera seatty AAT | 
Mg: Tareas a A atfeardfacaia IL. 98. 7 


“ Till I see my brother’s radiant face shining like the full moon 
or like the lotus in bloom.” 


feat: ae alfafrerafrrstrry | 
wa waft wae wosilare Herafa i IL. 98. 10 


That is, Lakshmana is the lucky man. “How I envy him!” 
he says, “ He is always with my brother. He always looks up. 
to him and is inspired by the glory of that countenance.” 
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aaa ait wig: Warersaarlract | 
sadreatfa faeat aH arferdfacafa 1 Il. 98. 8 


“Till I see my brother, fall at his feet and hold his feet with 
my hands, and then see there, see on the feet the natural 
marks of a Parthiva, till I see all those things, my soul won't 
rest.” 


aaa UST UsaTE: frarars fea: 1 
afroasafeant 7H arferatacata i Il. 98. 9 


“Till he goes to Ayodhya, till the waters of the different 
oceans and the different holy rivers are poured on his head 
and he takes his rank and dignity as king, I won’t rest.” 


As for Sri Rama, his confidence in Bharata is unbounded, 
When the subjects follow him out of the city as he is going to 
the forest and the subjects cry out, “ You are our only refuge, 
come back. Don’t abandon us to another person,” and s9 on, 
he turns back and says to them 


at Sifaazarasa aerateatfaarfaary | 

ntesata fara wea at frtteaTq i IT. 45. 6 
“The Jove that you bear me, the affection that you extend to 
me, increase it and give it all to my brother Bharata. 

a fe xerrarita: Bea TAT: | 

afeafa qarag: frotf a featfa ai Wl. 45.7 
“He is a very good man, a man of pure conduct. He will do 


everything in proper style. He will do what pleases you 
and what is good for you.” 


Did you ever hear of a departing king saying so much 
about his successor ? 
maqat ataret weaayatae: | 


“ By ROOK IEASE of the world he is an old person, ipaly he is 
young in age.” It is extraordinary that Rama who is only 
old by a day should speak of him as ‘ Bala’. 
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ATSeT: T at wat wfacafe warve:1 II. 45.8 
“He will remove all your perils and dangers.” And then 
when he speaks to Lakshmana he says, “ Do you suppose that 
our father and our mother whom we have left behind are 
going to have a hard time? Nothing. Bharata is too good. 
a chap. 


Wed: ae gala frat arat wz FI 

anianrnafedaizazrearataearta it IL. 46. 7 
“He will convert them by sweet words. Lakshmana, don’t 
grieve. I do not grieve for father and mother, They are 
in very safe hands, 

weceatraaed fafarats Fa: Ga: 

Tassie feat atat arft sexo i II, 46.8 
Bharata will look after them just as though I were there 
and you were there.” And in the Aranya kanda when 
Lakshmana says something harsh about Kaikeyi, Rama stops 
him at once and says, “ Why are you talking of Kaikeyi? 
There is Bharata. Talk about him.” 


qT Aseat HEART ata afgdear waa | 

TAA HT IT WIT Fat Feit IIT. 16. 37 
“Let us speak of him, the good man. Why speak about 
Kaikeyi and make yourself unhappy ? 

fafeaarft fe & afcarate qeaat1 IIL. 16. 38 
My resolution is strong and unshakable to live here in the 
forest for fourteen years. But when I think of our dear 
brother, even that strong resolution grows weak a little. 
I want to go to him and see him. 


weaeretarat arfeettfaas ga: 11 IIL. 16. 38 
Remember when we were in that parnakuti, do you remem- 
ber what sweet things he said, what loving things ? I renem- 
ber all those utterances of his.” He says, “I cannot forget 
them ”, 

aercraey areatia firatfor aeperfor 
— waraqanentia wave mretft wi IIT. 16. 39 
What are these epithets ? 
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Hel As AAAI AAA ASIHAT | 
aaa FT alt aqat a Wyaraa i IIL. 16. 40 


“Well, are these fourteen years ever going to end and shall 
we all be together once more rejoined as a family ? ” 

Then let us go to the Yuddha kanda. Ravana has been 
killed, Vibhishana has been crowned and the final scenes 
with Sita are all over. Rama makes preparations for the 
return. Vibhishana then begs him to stay on for a day or two. 
“Having come all this way and helped me to this great king- 
dom, are you going back without giving me the p'easure of 
being your host for at least a few hours? That is not fair,’” 
says Vibhishana. | 


gfaaisé carat ater arfeeta Tea 1 
waicrat 4 accifu: ateearaaa a1 VI. 124. 17-18 


“You have honoured me enough. You have paid me enough: 
homage by your first-c’ass alliance with me, by the assistance 
you gave me in all matters with your whole heart, and by 
all your valorous deeds. That is enough for me. I do not 
want any more hospitality.” | 


qT aeada Hat FT Tat cretazac it VI. 124. 18 


“Why doI say'so? Do you think, O, chief of the Rakshasas,. 
I have no desire to be nice to you and to be kind? Your 
invitation I should gladly accept. Do not think I am rustic 
enough to decline it. Only I cannot tarry here.” 


TF wat mee wed aa aa 
at fradfad aisat franeqaria:t1 VI. 124. 19 


“The poor fellow ran after me with the whole palace and all! 
his subjects, and with the army, and there he begged me as. 
hard as he could. In the hardness of my heart, in the stern- 
ness of my resolution I said ‘No’ to him, That bothers me: 
now.”’ 


farcat aradt mer tat a ad Hatt VI. 124. 20 


Now, I come, ladies and gentlemen, to a part of Bharata’s 
character which may not be omitted in any consideration of 
him as the brother of Sri Rama. There is one aspect which 
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is not pleasing to dwell upon, I will mention it not by way 
of criticism or by way of taking away from the greatness of 
a truly great character but just to show how there are some 
people in whose minds the sense of wrong or evil done excites 
so much hatred that it disturbs the harmony of their charec- 
ter. Bharata lacked the quality which we associate with © 
a dutiful son. To his father he was all loyalty and respect. 
Only he did not like the way how in his senility he gave 
way to Kaikeyi and he stated it in harsh enough language. 
But I am thinking of his relations with his mother. Let us 
remember that Kaikeyi has been visited with the dislike and 
odium of generations upon generations of Hindus, She has 
paid heavily enough for her sins, Even during her lifetime 
there was no end to the curses that were heaped upon her. | 
But let us remember that court intrigues are by no means 
uncommon. For a woman to plot to get the kingdom for 
her own son is nothing extraordinary. It is a pity that it 
should have happened in the Ikshvaku family and where 
Rama was the principal character. But you know how she 
vas a good woman at first, very fond of Rama, as fond of 

him as of Bharata, but how she was persuaded by a very 

clever intriguer. Bharata, however even before he knew 
anything of the doings in the royal family of Ayodhya, while 
still he was with his uncle, says to the messengers who come 
to him—remember the messengers don’t tell him the truth: 

they merely say, “ Please come, there is business for you,” 
and he starts—but before he starts, as soon as he sees them 
all, he makes enquiries of the family, of Kausalya, of Rama, 
of Lakshmana and so on. Of each he has something nice 
to say. Of Kausalya and Sumitra he says," gaat” (II. 70. 8-9) 

“both of them very good; they know Dharma”. But when 
he comes to speak of his mother—he knows no harm as yet 
of her—still this is the way he puts it, 


arerarar war aeey mlaat sratariatt | 
aam aft H arat Haat feaara ett I, 70. 10 
“very fond of herself,” that is, extremely selfish; “apt to 


become angry on slight occasions, had a high opinion of her-_ 
self, What did she say ?”, he asks. Now I would ask of you 
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-all, however bad your mother may be, though you may have 
a poor opinion of her character, would you speak in that way 
to messengers coming from her? Surely you would not 
address them in that fashion, Nobody is under an obligation 
to speak the truth about others. There is no obligation to 
speak the truth to them about your mother and without any 
solicitation on their part. Well, that is a lapse that I cannot 
forgive. However wicked the mother may be, that is nox the 
spirit in which a son should behave to her. I do not ask 
him to go and praise her unnecessarily and in a false spirit. 
He need not do so. If other people abuse her, let him be 
quiet, not say a word. But for him to launch out a crusade 
is scandalous. 


Then through two sargas after he returns home and hears 
what she has done for him, he abuses her in the most 
unpardonable language. I will select a few verses which 
seem to me to be particularly noteworthy, 


cache A frat adt <raearegarfar: | 
wat saate a rare sfeacfar: 11 IL. 74. 6 


“Through you my father is gone. Rama too has been exiled 
to the forest and you have handed my name down to infamy 
through the generations, Don’t talk to me any more, 
murderer of your husband, 


aged Haas TTA USAAF | 
q aseafrareaisfer gta afaafafa i IL. 74.7 


You are not the daughter of Asvapati. You have ruined the 
good name of your father’s family. 


qT aaaTa: Heat eA sree: | 

You are a Rakshasi, born by mistake in that family. 
uel ava arifa paseafady fog: 11 I. 74.9 

Why don’t you fall into the fire and take yourself away ? 
at cane Shae at cat ar avsnra fear 


Where you have sent my brother and his wife, you go. 
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WH TaTAaT ws a fe AsaTaM 1 = IL. 74. 33 
Or tie a rope round your neck. No other fate is fitting for 
you, 


ASAT AAT TIA AAIHA | 
pane wfacatfa fasarfaaneng: 1 IL. 74, 34 


When I have brought back Rama and given his kingdom to 
him I shall have fulfilled my duty; that is the one way in. 
which I am going to wipe off the stain that you have pui upon. 
me, on my good name.” Then a little later occurs one of 
the most funny scenes. Manthara—who had been rewarded 
by Kaikeyi for her services with all kinds of jewels worn on: 
every part of her body—so the Poet says—appears. The 
most fashionable jewels which are fit for the noblest queens 
were all put on her body and she looked like an ornamented. 
monkey, She appeared in a place in the palace where 
Satrughna was. Somebody saw her there and reported her 
presence to him, Here is the bad woman flourishing her 
jewels, the reward of her wickedness, Then occurred the 
savage scene—it won’t occur in these days—when passicns 
were strong and men did not know how to restrain them. 
Satrughna himself goes, seizes her by the hair and drags her’ 
upon the ground. 


TAT ATAMATATHTAT APTCTATETAETT: | 

faa agfad wee qfaeat agaaaa i IL. 78. 17 
The jewels that she wore were rubbed against the hard 
ground and then marks of gold were left all over the place. 
I am quoting this just to show how in those days goldsmiths: 
had not yet developed their art fully. 


faq asa aatot aftaarafaaerry | 
AMAT Tat YA: WR TIT aati I. 78. 18 


She seems to have worn quite a hundred or two hundred of 
these on her body. Otherwise even if they fall on the floor 
you cannot describe that part as though it were a piece of 
sky fallen on the ground with all the stars together. Them 
‘in order to rescue her, her friends go about and appeal to 
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Kaikeyi. Kaikeyi comes upon the scene and_intercedes. 
Bharata does not notice her at all and says to Satrughna,— 
Just listen to this: 


aaeat AAMAMAT WHat: aeqarfafs 1 IL. 78, 21 


“ Just excuse her, forgive her. Of all beings on earth, women 
ought not to be molested.” Kaikeyi stands by pleading. He 
says to his brother Satrughna : 


eramefaar arat Haat gerarfeiry | 
mie at afaal tray aiqarataerasa i) IT. 78, 22 


“T would gladly kill her, this wicked woman, if only I were 
sure that my brother would not hate me for having killed 
my mother. If I were sure that my brother would not be 
displeased, then I would kill her on the spot.” Surely that 
is not the language which a faithful son should use to his 
mother. | 


garata gat goat afe ararfa crea: 


“Tf Sri Rama should know that you have killed this 
hunch-back, 


cat a at a fe vate atfnrfeeras sag Il. 78. 23 


he will never again say a word in his life to you or to me,” 
Then when he comes to Bharadvaja the great sage, what 
does he do? Bharadvaja also has some doubt about Bharata 
at first, Bharata reassures him, Bharadvaja is pleased with 
him and says, “ All right. Let me now say good-bye to you 
all.” And the next morning Bharata and Satrughna and the 
ladies all stand round the Rishi. The ladies make obeisance 
to Bharadvaja one by one and the Poet specifically mentions 
this—something that would never happen now—they touched 
his feet actually. No sage would allow his feet to be touched 
in these days. Then Bharadvaja says to Bharata, “ Will you 
kindly tell me who is who amongst these ladies ?”” And then 
Bharata describes Kausalya ; then he describes Sumitra, both 
ot them in highly flattering language. But when he comes 
to his mother, should he use language like this ? 
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qeat: HA ALATA slat rafaar Tat | 
“She, on whose account, by whose misconduct Rama and 
Lakshmana have come very near to death, 


cat gafadaet eat zacat va: HL. 92, 25 


father has been deprived of his son and unable to bear the 
grief, has perished—she on whose account these tragedies, 


have happened, 

RTARTA Tat TATA | 

vaagarat Hacrraratarsetrety i UL. 92. 26 
this is my mother, 

naa atat fafe aaat wafers | 

naiqe fe qearfa coat wear: 1) I-92. 27 


My misery is not going to end, all on her account.” Bharad- 
vaja is naturally shocked that the son should speak in this 
style about the mother, He says with the wisdom of a man 
who knows the future, “Don’t talk ill of her. You do not 
know what she has done. She has done something good for 
the universe, We are all going to be the better for what she 
has done. Talk not in that strain about her.” But Bharata 
does not modify his opinion. And this, mind you, though 
Kaikeyi has given proof that she has become a reformed 
character—she no longer is the Kaikeyi of old who brought 
King Dasaratha from the heights of his pride to the depths. 
of misery. That is not the Kaikeyi now. The very fact that, 
she joined this group and that she came along with Kausalya 
and Sumitra, in the same carriage as the Poet says, shows 
that she also desired the return of Sri Rama. Nevertheless, 
Bharata’s heart was not mollified in the least, So when he 
speaks to Sri Rama afterwards in that great conversation 
between them he says still : 


wifes afa aeart TAT AHIR | 

agar aafase H weftag wary ant I 106.8 
“That mean-minded woman wickedly, when I was away, 
‘brought about all this trouble, Forgive me. I em not 
responsible. I am bound by duty, otherwise, | 
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gqaraa aaisfer Arai de ara * 
“T would kill her.” 
fea diay asa ausral omatfwitg it IL. 106. 9-10 


He says this to Rama himself. After ali this, discussing the 
“whole thing over again, he says, “Don’t be guided by the 
doings of my mother, Put that out of your mind, my brother. 
Mother was wicked ; she was sinful. She plotted and ruined 
everything. I would kill her now. But I am afraid of 
Dharma.” Once more Rama plays a great part, He speaks 
for Kaikeyi most earnestly. You remember I read some 
verses at the end when Sri Rama says “ Don’t do any mis- 
chief to her. By Sita and myself I bind you down by solemn 
oaths that you should not speak ill of her or molest her or 
dishonour her in any way.” 

Then we come to the closing scene when after his half 
fruitful mission—I do not like to say it was fruitless }— 
Bharata returns home. This is the last sloka in the scene : 

a Arad areaadiaamsar zvaq avaeafad fe ay: 

The three mothers desired to take leave of Sri Rama having 
to go back but they were so overcome with grief that the 
words stuck in their throats. They could not speak, they 
were unable to take leave of Sri Rama. What about him ? 
Had he more presence of mind ? | . 

a caa marfaar al aq Hel eat Ataaeay tr: OAL. 112. 34 
He too was unable for his part to say a word. He merely 
cried and then went into the parnakuti, but not without 
having made due pranamams to them all, 

The commentators specially add the word aaf: to ata:. 
Why does the Poet specially say that Kaikeyi too received 
the most devoted pranamams from Sri Rama? Ever the 
commentator goes too far. He need not say 

aaq aeeat aries afaay | 

*Cf, Lect. VIII, p. 96. 

+ Publishers’ Note: Cf. 
aa: facta Beat I Wigs WeaedaT 
Aes TH Bre: TART aHfeat: 1 


II. 113. 1, where the Poet sets down that Bharata was contented 
and happy. 
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For Rama is so exalted a character that even if a little stain 
had remained in Kaikeyi’s case, he would not have omitted 
the duty of making pranamams to her, She was his mother 
like the others. He never forgot the duty that he owed to 
her. He never would have withheld from her the marks of 
reverence that he showed to Kausalya and to Sumitra. There 
is no doubt about it. And as I have said she was repenting 
also, Why does the Poet specially mention waft: and enable 
the commentator to say that Kaikeyi had been repenting ? 
The meaning is, ladies and gentlemen, as far as I can see,— 
the commentator does not say it but I do it and I do not 
think I go out of my way—Rama wanted to give an object- 
lesson to Bharata. Bharata had spoken unrestrainedly about 
his mother, forgetting entirely his duty to her. By making 
pranamams to her, the same as to the others, Rama gave 
practical proof to Bharata as to what the duty of a son was. 
‘That was his object, There is one word which the com- 
mentator adds, which it seems to me is characteristic of the 
style of interpretation that we generally have in this country. 
But it is wholly misguided. Did I not read to you now 


“ead, Het eat sfeaer cry: |” 


“With tears in his eyes Rama went into the parnakuti,” says 
the Poet. Why not leave it there? It is a beautiful senti- 
ment. It makes us love and adore Rama. But the com- 
mentator must add eafaq “ pretending to cry” because he 
was the great one, the divine one and he ought not to cry, 
but like a human being he cried. But we prefer him to 
behave like us. That is his value to us. And I think I would 
take ‘aq to mean literally that Rama, out of the sincerity 
of his heart, was sO overcome with feeling at the last moment 
at parting from the mothers and from the brother who were 
so dear to him and from whom he was to remain separated 
” for fourteen long years. God knows what those years would 
bring, what miseries would fill them day by day. Nothing 
was clear yet; all was dark at that time. If Rama wept, 
why should we not believe that he sincerely and truly wept ? 
He did. 


FOURTEENTH LECTURE * 
Friends, 


Sugriva’s career portrayed in the Ramayana divides itself 
into two halves, a greater and a lesser, The earlier is the 
lesser half, During this period Sugriva has to attain his 
position, He has lost what was his, and he was always over- 
shadowed and even overawed by an elder brother who was 
his superior by far. He has to find his way cautiously. He 
distrusted people, he had no confidence in himself, and having 
to seek allies, he was, generally speaking, in a position of 
disadvantage. When he had got over his difficulties and 
come into his own, his tone, as it were, became stronger, and 
we find him both speaking and acting more firmly and more 
like his own self. It is strange that at first when he saw 
Rama and Lakshmana, he feared they were the agents of 
Vali, sent to compass his ruin. He expresses his misgivings 
to Hanuman. Hanuman does not share them, and he chides 
him almost in language which seems surprising to one who 
was only a trusted minister. Hanuman was the most dis- 
tinguished of them all, but the others also were very con- 
siderably able, Nala, Nila and Tara. I want to read a sloka 
in which Hanuman expresses his astonishment at Sugriva’s 
distress in order that we may draw from it a useful lesson. 


Tel USAT FT AAT HITT | 

safc a eamafa at aati IV. 2.17 
“ By showing this weakness you have really shown that you 
are a monkey.” We have to remember that Sugriva and 
Hanuman were two of the greatest members of their tribe. 
Ordinarily they would not account themselves as greatly 
inferior to men. At any rate, when they talk to each other, 
they will not speak disparagingly of their own tribe, Kapitva 
should not be to them a term of reproach, though it might 
be amongst men. It is surprising that Hanuman should say 
that, as though he were deriding the very stock from which 


— 


* 12-7-1944. 
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he came and of which he was so distinguished a specimen .. 
That it was a man that wrote the poem is the secret that 
we should learn from it. He ascribes to the speaker, forget-: 
ting for the moment that he was a monkey, sentiments not 
likely to have been uttered by Hanuman and Sugriva. 

Rama and Sugriva, as soon as they made up their 
alliance, began to repose complete confidence in each other.. 
At any rate in the beginning complete confidence was 
expressed in each by the other. 


amish derad at wages waferory i 
qual weasds aqeeaAT Tat | 
aa: Balarra arqat efccraat U 


aera aa 7 Garay: | 
ca aqeaisfa F gal ws sa ga a aty IV. 5. 16-18 


Having gone round the fire, held each other’s hands and 
sworn mutual fidelity, they looked at each other steadily for’ 
a while, and were satisfied, each thinking that he had chosen 
the proper ally. They said “ We share our sorrows and our 
joys alike”. Please remember what Ravana said to Vali 
when they heels friends.* If you have forgotten it, let me 
remind you, Ravana says 


Qt: FAT: GL Wee AMP SSTA TAT | 

wanattaaad at afacafe aticacy: VII. 34. 41 
Some of you may think that this, from the Uttara kanda, is. 
not of the same degree of authority. But our commentators 
have a way of quoting the Uttara kanda when it suits them, 
and not minding it when it does not go in their favour. But 
it strikes me as strange that Ravana should include HC eae 
I suppose this is only an extravagance of language, perhaps, 
showing us in what regard Ravana held the numerous 
members of the harem. 

Then we find a simple thing which has led to a strange 
comment in some enlightened circles. You will see that as 
they enter upon their friendship, Sugriva puts searching 
questions to Rama, and Rama does not answer them himself, 


*Vide Lect. XI, p. 150. 
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questions to Rama, and Rama does not answer them himself, 
but bids his brother Lakshmana answer them, This is in 
observance of a regular rule of etiquette in palaces. A king 
should address only kings of his degree of importance, and 
ministers should address ministers. This is somewhat dis- 
_concerting, and so it has led people to think that Sugriva 
really offered an affront to the greatness of Rama, and that. 
some of the misfortunes that came to him later, were the 
result of this disrespect on his part. There is no reason for 
thinking in this way at all, for we find Sugriva plucking the 
branch of a tree in order that he and Rama may sit together, 
while immediately after, Hanuman does the same and bids. 
Lakshmana take his seat with him, There is nothing to show 
that that was intended as any disrespect to the majesty of 
Rama, and I am not willing to believe that this natural pair- 
ing off should have led anybody to suppose that Sugriva was. 
at the very beginning of his friendship guilty of a piece of 
insult, either deliberate or unintended. 

Then, Sugriva is considered guilty of a piece of conceal-. 
ment when, being asked to say where Ravana could be found. 
and what sort of strength he had, he says 

a wld fret Ter Aga TTA: | 

araa fear aft dtegeager at gey IV. 7. 2 
Sugriva says that:he is not in full possession of details regard-. 
ing Ravana. He puts the statement rather widely and it is. 
not sufficient to convict him of anything like wilful conceal- 
ment. I myself think that the terms are a little too wide, for 
Sugriva could not have been so ignorant as these words seem. 
to hint. He certainly knew much, but not sufficient to induce 
confidence at the moment in Rama’s mind. Of course, if the 
Uttara kanda be taken into account, this is a very clear viola- 
tion of conscience. There it is distinctly stated that Ravana 
stayed for one whole month in Vali’s place, just like Sugriva, 
as a member of the family, Then it would be incredibly 
wrong. But I would hesitate a lot before I brought a charge 
against Sugriva of infidelity at the beginning of his contract, 
because in the very passage he says 


warded Stal UAT ATT: | 
watieaitaiat aaret arsqqeg: | |= «IV. 7.1 
r-—14 
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Sugriva is unable to talk clearly, So he is not likely to launch 
at once into a piece of falsehood, and Rama had no suspicion 
whatever that anything had been kept from him. 


wat atfaaeaa alae a craa: | 
qanqitaosd aarat waa IV. 7. 15 


Rama wept, it seems, and took his upper garment and by 
the end of it wiped his tears. 


UT a wafRatserrtacaat Te I 
gout staat aeqefera pre faatea: 11 IV. 7.18 


‘This is clear proof that there was not on the part of Sugriva 
any subterfuge and that there was complete understanding 
between Sugriva and Rama, and that each had perfect confi- 
‘dence in ‘the other. No reserve of any kind could be traced. 
Then, you remember my pointing out, perhaps contrary 
to the current belief of superficial readers, how from the text 
it is clear that Sugriva gave orders in good time for the search 
to be started. He wanted his monkey forces to be summoned 
in good time. Then I did not point out, as. it was not neces- 
Sary at that time, what he had actually done. Not only did 
he give orders that the monkeys should be assembled in 
a fortnight, but, furthermore, he bade Hanuman, or Nila 
commander-in-chief, or perhaps both together, to attend to 
the rest of the business without intermission; and there was 
no need to refer anything to him again. I think that clears 
him of all charges of neglect ; and I did mention before how 
Lakshmana, having learnt the truth from the lips of Tara 
herself, apologises in full measure for having used rough 
language and for having been discourteous. 
etka ASME Ayal war watamfeaer faferary 
aft sraeat efeiraeatt fear Aen fate aan ut 
IV. 29. 30 
Believing that in this business everything would be 
proceeded with all right, Sugriva retired into his palace, Of 
course, his mistake was that he lived his riotous life a little 
too ostentatiously for the comfort of Rama, which he should 


* Cf, Lect. VII, p. 86. 
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mot have done. If he was a considerate person, he would 
have realised that his benefactor was most unhappy yet, and 
that therefore his enjoyment of his new-found happiness 
Should be a little less noisy. 

Sugriva was a person, therefore, in the first part of his 
career, of great caution and would not praise people readily. 
This appears also a little later, when, along with Lakshmana, 
he expresses his desire that Vibhishana should not be taken 
into the confederacy. He did not like that a man coming 
Straight from the arms of Ravana should, without further 
trial of a very stringent character, be treated with confidence, 
thereby showing the utter contrast between his nature and 
Rama’s. In fact, Rama had the good fortune to be surround- 
ed by extremely good people; great characters were all 
around him. Nevertheless, in many respects they served as 
foils for his own character to shine even more splendidly. We 
must remember that perhaps Valmiki did it on set purpose, 
to show how no man is great, but there is a greater, and there 
is a far greater. You can have a Sugriva, you can have a 
Vibhishana, a Bharata or a Lakshmana, and yet, over and 
above them all and without their deficiencies, you can have 
a character which reaches very perfection, It is just to show 
that that the Poet has brought round Rama these great 
characters. It is a part of the Poet’s design. This is how 
Rama enunciates his doctrine which none of these people were 
able to understand at all. 


waea ora aaredfa wz aay i 

THT TYTN cerdaqat wT 1 VI. 18. 33-34 
Here is a man who has lost his kingdom and is going to 
a strange country with monkeys, and he says, I am going to 
offer protection without reserve to anyone who just comes and 
says ‘ please ’, I do not want anything more. From all dangers, 
from all enemies, I grant such persons full protection. It 
is the height of benevolence, almost unimaginable Then 
as if that was not enough, he implements it in this sloka. 

aaa efetes caaearad war) | 

“tert at asta afe ar cram: kare 1 VI. 18, 34-35 

| SER tha Ps 
* Cf, Lect, XVII below. 
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“Bring him here. I have given him abhaya already, My 
principle is much more thorough than this, much more drastic. 
Even if Ravana himself came and asked me protection, I shall 
embrace him and give him all protection.” Lakshmana, being. 
a man of few words and not always ready with his tongue 
in the presence of Rama, especially by way of contradiction, 
allowed Sugriva to speak for him. Sugriva was surprised. 
beyond measure, but seeing the extreme confidence with. 
which Rama spoke and not being able to resist the grandeur 
of the sentiment, he was struck dumb. 


feqa fat ada spall Farag ti 

aaa satat: acaart wad feqa:1 VI. 18. 36-37 
“Is this a wonder? You are of all princes the ideal, the 
strongest and the best. If you should speak thus, it is no 


wonder.” Then he proceeds,—here the good nature of. 
Sugriva comes out— 


wa aregeacca ad afa fadiong | 
Hqaret Walesa Tat: Tera: 1 


aeaticers aerearfaegeal Wag Was | 
fadtant wera: afed anqgg a: VI. 18. 37-38: 


“My own inner feeling says that Vibhishana is all right. So: 
recommended, we are not going to resist him. Let him join 
us, and you will find that we treat him exactly like one of us.” 
No more difference, no more distrust, no more lack of willing- 
ness to help or be helped. 


When all this about his excessive caution has been stated,. 
please remember Sugriva’s greatness of soul, So soon as they 
came to the sea-side, before yet the bridge was constructed,, 
he says 


at ascat g OM wet fanefrat ferarsz ui 
ad a Wan ag eaatgrarer| VI. 2. 10-11 


He gives a promise to Rama. Being a great chieftain con- 
scious of his own prowess and with full trust in his own 
strength, he assures Rama, “ Now that we have come to this 
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yplace, wait till we see Lanka. Let us only see that man 
Ravana and I will bring his corpse to you. The moment he 
becomes visible to us, remember he is a dead man.” ‘That 
was the confidence with which Sugriva spoke. Then a little 
- later, Ravana sends the messenger Suka to perform the third 
of the four expedients. Ravana bade Suka to draw Sugriva 
away from Rama’s side, So Suka comes and says something 
to Sugriva by way of inducing him. Even the Poet does not 
réfer to what passed.* Sugriva sends a spirited answer. He 
would not be turned aside from his duty by a friendly, but 
~wicked person. 


a Asfa faa a aartaeeot a arenatfa a A foeatisfe 
afeat Uae aeraed: 7 Ashe arta aa Tea: MI 
frerad wai agd vag caticat weet | 
wei a wal saat aoa fas afeare waa AeA I 

/ VI. 20. 23-24 


“You have been no good, You are Rama’s enemy and there- 
fore my attitude to you is that you ought to be sent to destruc- 
tion even as Vali was. You deserve no better, I am going to 
kill you. I will make a bonfire of this Lanka and reduce it 
entirely to ashes.” 


I will next take you to a consideration of a remarkable 
exploit by Sugriva. While yet the general battle was not 
joined, when they had gone only to Suvela and could see 
‘Lanka and all its defences, when the moon shone full in the 
sky, all went up and from there took a survey of Lanka. 
Strangely enough, Ravana appeared there, giving orders, per- 
fectly at ease, but, in his turn, surveying the hostile army 
that had established itself. Suddenly it struck Sugriva that 
the must redeem the promise that he had made. Being a hero 
of true mettle, without further thought or taking leave of 
people, up he jumped to where Ravana was and challenged 
thim to single combat. Compared to this, all the boxing 


* Publishers’ Note :—The Poet says: 


“aaqad mafese crag guar) = VI. 20. 15 


and the words of the ‘duratma’s’ message are given in verses 10-12 
preceding. 
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matches that we see pale into insignificance. In fact, through- 
out the Yuddha kanda we see how Valmiki—for he must have: 
been a warrior perhaps in spirit—is able to describe innumer- 
able battles in innumerable different ways. There is no doubt 
a family likeness, but the variety of combats on the one side 
and the way he matches strength with strength is astonishing. 
Here the battle between Sugriva and Ravana js described. 
through a long sarga in very fine and spirited language.. 
Sugriva says, 


MIRATACT WHET AAT sratsfer crea) VI. 40. 10 


“You know who I am. Rama and IJ are allies. I have come: 
here to assist him in his cause. He regards me as an ally, 
as if I were a co-ordinate part. Really I am his dasa, Though 
in his judgment an ally, I am trully at heart his dasa.” When. 
they came together in Kishkindha, they embraced each other, 
and between them there was only equality. Sugriva himself 
tested Rama more than once. See what time has effected. He: 
has seen Rama, his character, his prowess, and has sunk rela- 
tively to a position of attendance. He no longer regards him- 
self as an ally. In the combat he plucked Ravana’s diadem. 
Ravana became angry and not being able to overcome Sugriva, 
he adopted his maya tactics. Sugriva knew that Rama depre- 
cated that kind of trickery, and so he must not meet maya by 
maya. Thinking that he had done enough to humble Ravana, 
he jumped back to where Rama was and took his position on - 
Rama’s side. The commentator takes advantage of wy Tea 
VI. 40, 29, and says “he was ashamed to come and stand in. 
front of Rama, but went to his side ”. Clever, but by no means 
convincing. Then Rama remonstrates with him. “ How reck- 
less you are! You are second in command. After me you are: 
the chief. You go and risk your life like this for just a little 
scrap. You have done wrong to do this without taking coun-~ 
sel of any of your colleagues. You have exposed us all to 
serious danger. When you were there still struggling and had 
not returned and everything was in doubt and no one knew 
what would happen, while I looked on, this was the conclusion 
that I was coming to. ‘ Supposing the worst happened to 
Sugriva, I am not going to retreat from here. I am going to 
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do my mission here. I will kill Ravana, recover Sita, make: 
Vibhishana king in Ravana’s stead. And then I will go back 
and, instead of anointing myself king of Ayodhya, I will 


anoint Bharata king and end my career’.” Sugriva, utterly 
confused, could only say in defence 


qt Wraealt ssxar WaT Way | 3 
aaa wat are atad Ghevatcra: 11 VI. 41. 9 


“When I saw the person who took your wife away by force, 
how could I keep quiet? A strong fighter like me, I could 
not help it.” 3 


Then we come to another scene in which Sugriva figures, 
I do not know whether to say in glory or in a dubious light. 
Kumbhakarna had come into the field of battle, almost like a 
hill in appearance, rugged like a hill too, by no means and easy 
customer even for Hanuman or Sugriva. When he came, what 
he did was to open his mouth, catch hold of monkeys and 
put them in. There are two or three sargas in which Kum- 
bhakarna and his extraordinary size and strength are spoken 
of and his deeds, almost crude in conception, are given in very 
interesting detail. But somehow or other, nothing surprises 
these warriors, The ordinary captain comes and matches 
himself against the renowned warrior. When Kumbhakarna 
came into the field, Sugriva matched himself against him. 
Though Sugriva was himself a big monkey, he was nothing 
by the side of Kumbhakarna. Kumbhakarna simply put him: 
in his arm-pit and, knowing that he was Sugriva the comman- 
der-in-chief, he said “I have finished this host. I may go back 
and proclaim my triumph”. And walking back in compara- 
tive ease and security, he just pressed his arm and was crush- 
ing Sugriva. Hanuman, who was much the stronger of the 
two, saw this from a distance. For a moment he struggled 
within himself. “Here is my master caught, Am I to look 
on and not help him? That would be wrong. But Sugriva 
is a mighty monkey, he knows how to escape, some expedient 
will occur to him. If I go and rescue him, he will never for- 
give me afterwards. This will also be published abroad that 
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Hanuman had to get him out of some scrape.” And as Hanu- 
‘man had predicted, Sugriva knew how to escape. What he 
did was to struggle hard and just reach the nose of Kumbha- 
karna. He bit it off, and having done this, as he had sharp 
nails, tore off his ears so hard that Kumbhakarna had to drop 
him in sheer annoyance. Up he jumped and came back to 
‘where Rama was, 

Sugriva had many exploits to his credit. He killed three 
of the biggest giants of the other side. The Poet gives three 
Rakshasas to Hanuman, three to Sugriva and three to Angada. 
‘The Rakshasa whom Sugriva brought down were Kumbha, 
“Virupaksha and Mahodara. Hanuman had better heroes. The 
Poet himself is in a joyous mood in describing the slaying of 
Mahodara, Instead of saying harsha, he says harusha,. 
‘VI. 98. 38. It is not alone the metre that compelled it, but 
some spirit of enjoyment in describing this hilarious scene. 

Now I come to point out one of Sugriva’s greatest charac- 
teristics. From the very beginning they had all ascribed to 
him great severity, cruelty of punishment. The smallest fault 
‘will be visited with capital punishment, Curiously enough, 
in the whole of Ramayana, Sugriva is not mentioned as having 
removed anybody in this way. But everybody was afraid of 
him. There was a case when he might have lost his temper 
.and ordered the destruction of hundreds of monkeys, when 
they all went to the Madhuvana and destroyed it. When 
‘Hanuman had returned in triumph and narrated his story, | 
the monkeys lost their heads, went into the Madhuvana where 
‘Sugriva had appointed expert gardeners, ate all the fruits, 
destroyed the trees and drank all the honey away. The 
-warden of the park who was at the head of the guards, Dadhi- 
‘mukha, seeing that Hanuman and the host of monkeys let 
themselves loose, remonstrated with them, but they had no 
ears to hear. The Poet says that in order to show their utter 
contempt for these guardians, they exhibited their backs to 
them, It was reported to Sugriva, but hearing the extent of 
the damage and the participators in the work of hooliganism, 
he said to Rama and Lakshmana, “ Please be easy. These 
monkeys would not have let themselves loose like this unless 
they had seen Sita. Though they may be guilty, I am not 
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going to punish them, for they have done a great deed which 
it was our desire that they should do.” 

Now I come to describe one of the shadows, as it were, 
in so brilliant a character as Sugriva’s. Here I am going to 
‘point out how in spite of his great qualities, there was some- 
thing in Sugriva calculated to show that he was at one time 
a somewhat weak character, apt to give way to weakness. 
Before Hanuman jumped across the sea, before even the 
‘monkeys had come across Sampati and he had given them a 
hint as to where Sita was to be found, when they had just 
come out of Svayamprabha’s cave garden, the monkeys, not 
‘being able yet to know how to get to Lanka, not being sure 
that Sita was there, found that they had exceeded the time 
limit, and imagining that their heads would all be off, made up 
their minds that they would enter on a fast unto death. And 
Angada was the one who recommended this course of self- 
immolation as the most honourable, Then it occurs to Tara, 
‘maternal uncle of the young prince, that they need not do so, 
.and he suggests that they may all go back to the cave. Angada 
-seemed to lend an ear. But Hanuman, who was the minister 
of Sugriva, took alarm at this state of things, and wishing to 
‘dissuade Angada from such a course, holds out all sorts of 
inducements to him. So he says to Angada, “ Sugriva has done 
so many things to you. After him you are going to be king. 
He will do you no harm, Therefore let us all go back.” 
_Angada remonstrates. 


CIA ATA AAA AAT ATA 
frmeta ot a gate severe i 

wigsisser at avat shed afin frITz 1 

qa ATH Teg efor seefera: it 

we Tay Ala Ft WTAT AeewAT | 
qarafafaqatt fawer fofet wai IV. 55. 2-4 


“Is he a hero and dutiful brother, who knowing that his 
-brother was inside the cave, closes the cave by means of a huge 
‘rock and walks away to become king and the husband of his 
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wife ?”’ No doubt Sugriva thought at the time that it was not- 
Mayavi that had been killed by Vali, but that it was Vali that 
had been killed by Mayavi. What grounds he had to think so, 
the Poet does not say ; nor does Sugriva himself say. He saw 
blood come out after one year of waiting. It might be the 
Asura’s blood or not. Sugriva imagined that it was Vali’s and. 
hoping to shut the evil Rakshasa in, he put a huge rock. But- 
we cannot forget that people might ask, “If he was not sure,. 
why not make sure by walking in ? Why did he not take his 
monkeys ?”” People must have put that question and come to: 
their own conclusion. Only we know that the Poet does not 
make an open censure of Sugriva’s conduct, but gives a 
charitable construction and says that he was by no means: 
anxious to become king, but that his ministers forced h'm to: 
do so. He allowed himself to be hustled into the kingship. 


I want to tell you that at this stage of his career he was a: 
little weak, and undeveloped yet. When two courses are open, 
each plausible, each capable of being presented in an agreeable’ 
way, the tendency is to choose the easier and more advanta- 
geous course. Sugriva fell into that tendency. Angada, a. 
Dayada and the son of a man who had been killed, took the 
more sinister view. How can we blame him? Sugriva was 
certainly hasty and chose the easier course always which. 
gave him advantage. 

Angada denounced Sugriva not only for base treachery” 
to his brother Vali, but for black ingratitude to his sworn. 
ally Rama. 


ware TAA HAHAL ASTAAT: | 
facqat taal at a HET F ta THM IV. 55, 5 


Here, Angada was wrong, as we have seen*, Rama and : 

Lakshmana came to know the truth about what Sugriva had - 

done to assemble the monkey hosts and apologised to Sugriva. . 

But Angada was not willing so to excuse him and he was 

quite wrong. The facts were within his knowledge ; neverthe-- 

less he accuses Sugriva of having forgotten Rama and what. 
was due to Rama. 


* Lect. VII, p. 86. 
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Again, Angada asks: “ Was it the fear that he would be 
ungrateful and unrighteous if he did not send an army, or’ 
was it the fear of Lakshmana’s arrow ? 


BEAT Wala ATT ATATT | 
otfeser ating dat qdecieay Tat Wad 1 IV. 55, 6 


‘Fear dictated this course, not dharma,’ says Angada, Even. 
here he was unjust to Sugriva. 


_ Angada adds, 
qT ae atatisaa gutanifaafaa: 1 
qTeemifaeatister CATCH T | IV. 53. 30-31 
“I do not believe that Sugriva made me yuvaraja. It was’ 


Sri Rama.” That was true. Angada is justified once more 
in this statement that it was Rama who made him yuvaraja. 


‘I have also done a wrong’ says Angada and 
TF aSag At UT swear safety tl 
arafasafa ausa deta acfaeay: 1 IV. 53. 31-32 


“Tf I go back, Sugriva will remember that I am his Dayada,. 
that I am waiting to become king after him. So he will give 
me the severest punishment.” Then the Poet says something. 
very significant. When Angada says all these things to Hanu- 
man and the other monkeys, he tells them, “ You are free to 
choose. Though, for my part, I think I must enter on this 
fast unto death, I am willing to abide by your decision.” He 
places himself at the disposal of his men, of their more mature 
decision. This readiness to own immaturity of thought pleased. 
them so much that the monkeys took his side. 


fare areal wal We TAY SAAT: | 

wer afaareara eat ATTRA: 1 

Taare: TARAET F ATA g:feaan: | 

ana aa faeera: sataaea atfory i IV. 55, 17-18 
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They all said Sugriva was a usurper, and Vali was a good 
‘king. I am inclined to think that in saying this the monkeys 
gave expression to some story that must have been fairly 
believed in at that time. 


Then is given an estimate of Sugriva’s great might, of the 
enormous forces he enjoyed and brought into the field for the 
help of Rama. It is most amusing. Having killed Vali, Rama 
estowed all this on Sugriva. He became mighty at once 
through the help of Rama, He who commands such forces 
cannot be defeated in battle. 


FIFTEENTH LECTURE * : 


Sisters and brothers, 

In the opening days of 1907—thirty-seven years ago— 
there occurred an event in the political world of India, which: 
will serve as a suitable introduction to my talk today. The 
famous Dadabhai Naoroji Congress had concluded, and the 
feeling of Congressmen generally was that the threatened. 
split had for the time been averted and that our efforts should 
all be directed to its prevention next year, That, however, 
as you know, was not to be. After the 1906 Congress con~ 
cluded, Mr. Gokhale, who had taken a prominent part in the 
proceedings, thought that the good work should be completed 
by a series of public talks in various parts of India, showing. 
young people how wild talk about the severance of the British 
connection and about a thorough-going boycott of everything 
British might end in disaster. He toured through Upper 
India, and his first lectures had a very great effect, producing. 
anguish in the hearts of those whose efforts to weaken the 
Congress had caused all the trouble. At that time Bengal. 
was served by a famous daily newspaper called ‘Bande Mata- 
ram’. Its editor was Aurobindo Ghosh. The first lectures had 
appeared in the press and they were reported in full. We 
were all astonished one morning to read the editorial headed 
“ Rxit Vibhishana”. The idea was that Gokhale, by declaring 
himself on the side of the British power and against the 
surging national movement, had played the part, the odious: 
part, that Vibhishana played when deserting his brother and 
going over to join Sri Rama on the other side of the water. 
I was naturally hurt very much by the reference to my master 
Gokhale, but I was still more hurt by the use of the name 
Vibhishana to signify a traitor. I had been brought up to 
believe that Vibhishana was a Bhakta of the first order, that 
he was a noble character who might be held up to pious people 
ag an example of devotion to Dharma and to those who 
practised it with sincerity, Was Vibhishana to be held up to 

aa ale 


* 19-7-1944. 
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public execration as a man who had abandoned a noble cause 
and exposed his kinsmen and his land to the perils of a foreign 
invasion ? That, anyhow, was not the light in which I was 
trained to understand that character. And on enquiry I was 
much pained to learn that the name Vibhishana was used, 
generally speaking, in Upper India to mean a traitor, a 
betrayer of his national cause, That opened up a great 
difference between North India and South India in the under- 
standing of this great epic, the Ramayana, But I am glad my 
enquiries since then have proved that there is not that very 
great difference that I thought at that time was prevalent. 
‘There are many in South India who, for some reason, inflamed 
by the political feeling of the day, regard Vibhishana as 
a character to be held up to contempt and to odium ; and 
there are in other parts of India many who hold the contrary 
opinion. Nevertheless, I think, if we were to take a census 
today, we should find more people inimical to the reputation 
of Vibhishana in Upper India than here. It appears to me 
a misfortune that a character in our greatest epic whom the 
Poet himself has held in the highest esteem and whom for 
centuries upon centuries India has regarded as an ideal 
devotee, a man who exemplified by whatever he did, accord- 
ing to the Visishtadvaitins, in faithful reproduction, the various 
attributes and stages, one after another, of the progress of 
a prapanna, that a character of that high order should by any 
means be regarded by the politically inflamed people of the 
time as a character to be avoided, to be mentioned only with 
disapprobation. It seems to me to be a melancholy fact, and 
I cannot reconcile myself to it, I wish today, talking to an 
audience in sympathy with Valmiki and his general ideas, in 
sympathy with our great traditions, that Vibhishana should be 
possibly saved from his detractors, and presented to you in 
what I consider to be a correct light. I hold that Vibhishana 
was a good man according to the standards of his time, and is 
a good man according to the standards of our time too. Let 
me make my meaning clear by devoting a part of the time this 
evening to an illustration of the chief elements of Vibhishana’s 
nature. The first question that occurs to me is, who is a 
traitor ? In common parlance today, a traitor would be one 
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who betrays his country or his nation to the enemy who has 
invaded the country and makes war upon it. By extension, of 
course, it would apply to any politician or public worker who 
sets himself deliberately for private profit, or who, for the sake 
of title or for some such purely worldly considerations, sets 
himself against the efforts made by patriots for the liberation 
of their country. Unfortunately, I am not in sympathy 
with the deep hatred that political parties bear today to 
each other. Politics are just on the surface of human 
affairs) They do not go deep down into the heart of things 
or into the profundities of our real nature. They have 
small connection with our relations to the other world or 
to our being able to secure the grace of the Almighty. 
Why should people who hold one political opinion execrate 
men on the other side to such an extent that whatever their 
private character may be, however great their yisefulness to 
the public may be in other directions, however exemplary 
their conduct may be, why should people hold them up to be 
the enemies of the future of the nation ? All parties, it seems 
to me, have their p'ace in politics. No one party has the 
monopoly of truth or of political wisdom. Each party requires 
the assistance of the others, if only we knew that political 
wisdom and political truth are to be found in the doctrines of 
every organised political party. We ought all to regard one 
another as allies in the task of serving the country. Perhaps 
the exigencies of the day may throw us even into some rivalry 
of actual work, and we may be found on opposite sides of the 
camp, each trying to negative the work of the other, But we 
need not traduce the character of the great men on the other 
side. Well, that is the preliminary remark that I wish to 
make, that more than property, more than the honour of your 
‘wives, more than the affairs of litigation which cast of fellow- 
feeling, more than all these, political differences seem to call 
forth from our people the vilest language to be applied to one 
another, It is a thing that I cannot understand, and it is a 
thing which I wish were eliminated from the education of our 
boys if possible, for ever and for ever. No young man ought 
to be taught to think that a leader of high reputation, just | 
because he happens to be on the other side, is a vile man to 
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be abused and to be spoken of as one who has to die, or if he 
will not die, to be destroyed if the good of India has to be 
served. I think that that man would be the greatest benefactor 
of his day who could teach the young in our colleges and: 
schools to think that private merit, the beauties of human 
character, the dignities of human conduct, are to be found in 
all political parties, and that it is wrong for a young man to: 
narrow his sympathies and his heart, That, however, is a 
desire which is not going to be fulfilled in my time. Young 
men delight in throwing mud at older people. I have suffered 
a great deal myself. I have known other people who have a 
title to real greatness and to the gratitude of our country 
suffer undeservedly at the hands of young men. This is a very 
special feature of democratic politics. It was not the case 
at a time when politics had not become democratised. It is 
much more prevalent in America and England, where politics 
have established themselves over a good many generations 
and where at the moment, if you will ask my honest opinion, 
the converse of democracy is far more in evidence than the 
good it has done or the good it is likely to do for some time. 
Democracy is certainly the best form of human governance 
that has yet been devised, but it wants to be served by brave: 
men, by true men, by first-class men. _ It stands liable ever 
to the greatest abuse at the hands of untried men who think. 
that abuse is the staple of politics and hatred is the hall-mark 
of patriotism. This sermon has been drawn out of me partly 
because I think it is an evil of the day, which in India is of . 
foreign origin and may well be eradicated, and partly because 
it accounts for the degradation to which the great name of 
Vibhishana has been unfortunately subjected. If our politics 
were not what they are, if the word ‘ patriotism’ has not been: 
applied in the modern way, Vibhishana’s name would well 
have been pure and unsullied in our estimation. For, what 
is meant by patriotism ? I ought to be very careful in the 
words I use, for people who bring political bias in the listening 
of a leader interpret it in their own way, according to their 
predilections, not necessarily according to the words of the 
speaker or his real sense. Pray, let me be understood to say 
what I wish to say, not what you think I am saying, I was 
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going to say that patriotism is not necessarily a virtue of 
human character, It is an emotion. It is a high feeling, an 
inclination of the heart of a noble order, of an exalted 
character. But whether it works well or ill, whether the 
“consequences of patriotism are good or bad, whether the 
country is served well by the patriot in the end, depends upon 
how the emotion is directed. Take the love of the child in the 
mother. The mother would spill her blood, give her life for the 
child. What is there in the world which she would not do for 
the welfare of the child ? But we all know how often mothers 
untrained to their task, not knowing the nature of children do 
not bring them up properly and even spoil their general health 
completely, However sincere, however loving, however 
devoted, however sacrificing she may be, the ignorant mother 
cannot bring up a child in proper ways, She herself, out of the 
excess of her love, becomes a source of the child’s weakness.,,. 
perhaps of its wickedness. We see to what bad uses love may 
be put, and we know too how in times of famine and acute: 
trouble, women, burdened with two or three children and not 
knowing how to find the day’s bread for them, and thinking 
that they should put an end to their own lives, think that the 
necessary preliminary for that is that they should kill their 
own children. See where it leads. I am trying to point out that 
this noblest of all feelings, the love of her child, can lead 
a woman to the commission of deeds the very mention of 
which fills us with horror. On the other hand, take a wise 
father or a wise mother who has read books on how the young 
should be protected and guarded from evil practices, who can 
teach them to love the noble and the sincere, and avoid what 
is likely to degrade. Think how strong a power for good in the 
life of our nation becomes the possession of a mother or father 
of that character. So now you will see how I am justified 
in saying that even our strongest passions, our noblest 
emotions, are only to be welcomed to the extent that they are 
used for uplifting purposes by those in whose hearts they 
play a prominent part. Patriotism thus may be good, or it 
may be bad in its effects, however honourable a man’s inten- 
tions may be. No man is born with all these good qualities. 
If we want to examine their origin in human affairs, we shall 
R—15 
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find perhaps that they had a very simple physical origin, and 
from that physical origin, by gradual perfection of their 
associations, by gradual exaltation of the uses to which they 
are put, these moral ideas have become purer and purer, 
until now we think that the chief end and aim of education 
is to inculcate them in the young. 

Allow me a few minutes to show how pneeoted arose in 
human history. Patriotism is not today what it meant at first. 
At first patriotism was largely confined to tribes and commu- 
nities. From being strictly limited to families and to little 
villages, it gradually extended and came to mean a kindly 
feelng, a love of our kinsmen, a love of our people. In our 
history we have the Kosalas, the Vaidehas and communities 
of that kind. No one had a country or land or district of his 
own, He belonged to a certain tribe or community, whose 
welfare was to him a prime concern. Originally this 
community migrated in the land. People moved rapidly from 
one part of the land to another, and gradually this feeling was 
transferred to the land itself, until now, by long usage, the 
word ‘ patriotism’ is applied much more commonly to a feel- 
ing concerning the country where we were born rather than 
to a feeling concerning the people to whom we belong. Now, 
that is the change that has come over the word ‘ patriotism ’. 
From being communal or tribal, it gradually transferred itself 
to the country where these communities or divisions settled 
down permanently. And the feeling now is that the highest | 
patriotism is that which includes all India and all the people 
living in India. Men who call themselves Bombayites or 
Bengalis we regard as men not yet fully developed (apakva). 
The unit of patriotism has become the whole country of India. 
If anybody says he is a Bengali and does not care for anything 
else, we put him down as one whose ideas are still very crude. 
If a man calls himself a Muslim entirely, or a Hindu or a Sikh 
entirely, and says that India comes next in his affection or 
not at all, we regard him as unpatriotic, or patriotic in a very 
limited and narrow sense, Formerly, about twenty years ago, 
everyone in this country was proud of saying “I am an Indian 
first, and then a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh”. I remember, 
when I was young, that was the hall-mark of a true patriot. 
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Alas, how our politics have become degraded and debased ! 
Today there are Muslims who cry from the hill tops “I am 
a Muslim first, second and third, and no Indian”, The Hindu 
is often heard in retaliation to say the same thing. What 
-a change has happened within a few years! Few people think 
of the whole of the Indian people as one people, That, . 
however, is the creation of the last few generations. 

There is more I have got to say. While we in this land 
have gone back and shrunk to lower and lower ideals, what 
are the other people in the world doing, the noblest minds 
and the best trained hearts ? They are thinking not only of 
their national politics as the best in the world, but they are 
thinking of international politics as the best in the world. They 
think the whole of the world, the entire earth and the people 
of the different communities and countries are one, one family. 
one human family. That we ought to have one patriotism, 
the highest world patriotism, is the great idea now working 
itself in the minds and hearts of the wisest men of the day. 
Fancy what a melancholy idea it is that we should be going 
back to communal politics while the best men are thinking 
of this earth itself as entitled to their patriotism. There are 
people who think that we should bring up the young in our 
schools and colleges imbued with this patriotism. 

If Vibhishana, seeing Rama, knowing his nature, know- 
ing how he was the exemplar of human virtue in the world 
and how he was there to save humanity, and realising the 
majesty of such a character, was drawn to the service of that 
superlative person and took himself away from his narrow 
and crude and wicked surroundings, is that to be regarded 
as a sign of human depravity ? I really fail to understand. 
That was that Vibhishana did, no less. That is the point 
I wish to impress upon you. Unlike other people who thought 
that Rama was only.a good man, Vibhishana thought that 
he was an ideal man, the best man of his time, greatest 
hero from whom he should not only take an example, but 
whom he should serve and obey. If, listening to that divine 
voice, you do not feel drawn to it, if, confronting such a great 
man before you, you do not feel impelled to bow down before 
him, a man whom you ought to follow to the ends of the 
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earth, for God’s sake do not blame the man who does that. 
Deplore your own weakness, bewail your backwardness, but 
do not blame the man who rises far above the feeling of 
his time. I am perhaps stressing this point much too much. 
You may ask me, “ Did Vibhishana really think. of this world 
patriotism, this citizenship of the entire earth you are think- 
ing of ?”” No, I do not claim that. What I say is that while 
Vibhishana perhaps did not understand this universal patriot- 
ism as we do, did not envisage even Lanka as the very goal 
of his efforts, he watched Rama and Ravana, found the one 
to be base metal though a kinsman and a brother, who 
attracted him with good food and clothing and an honourable 
place in the royalty of the land. But what was all that 
beside Rama? Ravana combines all the wickedness of the 
worst kind with actions that degrade mankind utterly. 
There are some who say “If Vibhishana thought that 
Ravana was not a good man to serve and live with, let him 
get out of Lanka and live somewhere else in India and be 
a quiet person. Why should he help Rama?” That is what 
Indrajit said to his uncle. This question has been answered 
_ already. A man must be either good or bad. One has no 
right to be neutral, unless one thinks that both sides are 
equally good. But the whole difference is between good and 
bad, between Dharma and Adharma. A man who hesitates 
when a supreme crisis is upon him, when the forces of good 
are contending against the forces of evil, when the world’s 
fate is hanging in the balance, when he can serve the cause 
of the good, can he instead of choosing the right place and 
the right sphere of action, simply fold his hands and give up 
his claim to individual life ? I have not known many people 
act in that way. And that could not have been Vibhishana’s 
attitude as between Rama and Ravana. I think it is not 
right to suggest that neutrality might have been the best 
attitude of Vibhishana. As I said, neutrality is understand- 
able if it serves the purpose of the time and the place itself. 
If the forces of good and evil are about equally balanced and 
you are unable to decide on which side you should throw 
your weight in order to make the good prevail against the 
evil, you must decide. Join the fray you must; keeping out 
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of things is impossible. I have never known, even in fiction, 
if a great character has been that of a neutral. In one of 
Lytton’s novels, there is in one of the closing chapters, 
reference to a great figure of the time, a nobleman who might 
have played an honourable part in the affairs of the day, who, 
however, not feeling that he was drawn decisively to one 
side or the other, remained neutral. Perhaps that is the only 
instance which even the writer of stories has imagined. 
‘Those who say therefore that when he decided to abandon 
Ravana, Vibhishana should at least have tied up his things 
and remained neutral, do not understand the dignity of human 
nature, do not understand the purpose for which mankind 
lives on this planet. 


There are those who say, “ Let him join Rama, but why 
did he make himself so active and stand by the side of Rama 
and point out Kumbhakarna, Indrajit, Prahasta, etc., and 
expose all the secrets of Lanka and its defences at critical 
moments of the war, and give his highly valued advice and 
assistance to Rama?” That is only a question which sounds 
well in the asking. Joining Rama, he was quite right in 
doing his best on that side. He was there to ensure the 
victory of Dharma over Adharma, of virtue over wickedness, 
the triumph to the side into which he threw h‘mself. 


Then another question is put, Here too my answer is 
straight, People say, “Let him throw all his energies and 
abilities to bring about the success of that enemy and the 
destruction of his own brother. But why should he make 
himself king ? Could he not say that he did not want to be 
king ?” Because in the text of the poem there are references 
to the rajya as having inspired the efforts of Vibhishana, and 
Vibhishana himself is made to say once or twice that! the 
fortunes of the war were on the side of Ravana. I shall make 
only one large observation now, in the light of which we 
may study the text. How could Vibhishana renounce the 
kingdom? He was the sole man alive. In that island of 
Lanka besides the young people and the very old people and 
widows and orphans, all the fighting men had been killed, 
and there was no member of the royal family except himself, 
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and the four ministers with him. And what was Lanka 7 
Would it have attracted anyone as a kingdom to rule over 7 
After that terrible war in which everything of value would 
have been destroyed, what was there to make a man desire 
to be king ? When all the monkeys who had been luckily 
on the side of victory went in the Pushapaka Vimana to see 
Rama and Sita crowned, from Lanka only Vibhishana went; 
there was nobody else to go. What can be a more vivid 
proof of the utter desolation that had come to that land 7 
To say that Vibhishana was a very ambitious, grasping man. 
to take Lanka greedily is wrong. If he took Lanka, it was 
in the highest sense of duty and service, it was because 
a stricken land wanted a wise, honest, and straightforward 
ruler, This is how I prefer to understand it. It may have 


been a desire to rule over Lanka, but he desired it only. 


because there was no other fortune for that island except te 
come under the influence of a man who knew how to 
distinguish between good and evil and desired to further the 
interests of his people. Even that desire to take the kingdom. 
was a proof of the unselfishness of Vibhishana, not of his 
selfishness, That is the character to which I shall draw your 
attention in my next address, I shall read the relevant 
portions of the text, so that you may see that what I have 
said here was entirely in illustration of the text. You will 
probably see that I have not been very wide of the mark, 
that I have not whitewashed his character more than I should 
have done or that I have depicted his character as one of 
transcendent quality. I really believe that I shall invite you 
to do justice to Vibhishana’s character and nothing more. 
For that great character to be called a traitor, a betrayer of 
his country, an ambitious, greedy man who was prepared tc 
sacrifice his kinsmen and the brother to whom he owed every~ 
thing is to misunderstand it. He did not betray his kingdom 
so that it might become the property of the enemy. Rama. 
was going to leave it in the hands of a Lanka man, so that 
there was not the idea of a betrayal of one’s own country 
in order that it might be the slave of another country, subject 
to the political ills of foreign domination. 


ts a x, ‘an ee ne ‘ 
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Fellow-students of the Ramayana,—A friend for whom 
I have the highest respect for his great learning once pro- 
pounded the problem, why did Rama cause a token Abhisheka 
to be made in the case of Vibhishana before even the war 
‘began seriously, while he did nothing of the sort in the case 
of Sugriva. His own answer was highly learned, but did 
not convince me. I propose today, at the beginning to say 
a few words to bring before you clearly the contrast between. 
the two characters, and trust that in the end the prob'em 
may find an appropriate answer. Let us remember that 
Vibhishana is accepted as the embodiment of bhakti in its 
pronounced form of prapatti, i.e., seeking refuge with Rama. 
Vibhishana-saranagati is a frequent theme for those that 
expound the great epic. He sought asylum with Rama, 
rebelling against the authority and escaping from the threaten- 
ed punishment of his brother. On the other hand, it is very 
interesting to see how at the very first talk between Rama 
and Sugriva, Lakshmana says to Hanuman on behalf of his. 
brother : 


aé aa fe cea ate aor ati 

ug acat a faatat ser arty oT: | 

areata: ger yeat ate arafasate i 

frat wea Get Mra Weal waa: | 

aa Ta: wea THs UT WA: I 

TASH TAHT ALT: TH TTI 

Te Waa: aise AWS WOT AT: I 

ay Tare aad weteahoAt: TAT: 

q Ural aeser sarenfwataard tt IV. 4. 17-21 


“My brother and I are seeking asylum at the hands of 
Sugriva. My brother, having been a very wealthy man, d'stri-~ 
buted all his wealth before he left Ayodhya, and he attained: 


* 26-7-19-44. 
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great fame. Having been himself the protector of the world, 
he now seeks the protection of Sugr.va. Rama, on whose 
favour the world used to wait, has-now come to the very 
door of Sugriva asking for his favour or prasada.” Many 
other slokas may be quoted. It shows the perfect contrast 
between the attitude of Sugriva and the attitude of Vibhi- 
shana when they approached Rama. Rama sought the 
protection of Sugriva and Vibhishana sought the protection of 
Rama, That settles everything. In every respect therefore 
Sugriva was the equal of Rama, and each needed assistance 
from the other. They were therefore on a similar or co- 
ordinate footing. To show how this position remained almost 
undisturbed till the very end, let us see how when Rama 
returned home after the exile and just before the pattabhi- 
Sheka, they both met Bharata and how he welcomed them. 
It is not perhaps to be noticed so very minutely, but the 
contrast is instructive, and it is my belief that the Poet 
intended it. | 


TMANATA: Ga ATTA 1 

ofwasy gets wat afaat az: | 

cqaenTe agat J wat ale Tar: 1 
aigesaad frantartistemerorg | VI. 130. 44-46 


“As soon as Bharata met Sugriva, he embraced him and 
spoke as follows. (The latter half of the second verse seems 
to be a proverb of the time quoted more than once in that 
very form.) We are four brothers already. We welcome © 
you into the family as the fifth brother.” See how close that 
affinity is. When Vibhishana approached him, he spoke 
gently. . 


fattat 4 ate: aTcrarerAaraa 1 
faceat waal aera Ha He YarHcA VI. 130. 46-47 


“Being my brother’s ally, you seem to have done great and 
difficult things for him.” There ends the greeting for Vibhi- 
shana. This is the way in which the two people stand 
contrasted. Sugriva, to fulfil his part of the contract, brought 
into the field a mighty army, mighty not only on account 
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eof its enormous and unimaginable size, but also because it 
ine.uded such persons as Hanuman, Jambavan, Angada, Nala, 
Vibhishana when he came, came almost alone. He was 
attended by four ministers, even whose names the Poet 
forgets to mention.* Vibhishana brought himself; that was 
a great thing to bring. 
. Then, those that read the Ramayana and know the story 
will see at once that Sugriva was indispensable to the con- 
quest of Lanka, whereas Vibhishana was not expected at 
all. He comes there just before the bridge is constructed, 
and we almost think that while he came there on his own 
account and was highly useful, it could not be said that Rama 
found him absolutely essential for the campaign. He gav2 
great assistance. In fact his assistance was of the highest 
importance in particular difficulties but it could not be said 
that it was indispensable and was as great as in the case 
of Sugriva. 

Then, Sugriva was unaware of Rama’s greatness, He 
did not pow who he was at first, When Rama said, “I shall 
assist you,” Sugriva seemed sceptical of Rama’s ability to 
assist him, He was not sure that Rama could stand before 
his brother Vali. Therefore he asked him to prove his 
strength and his skill in war. He was not satisfied until the 
first and second proof were given, In the case of Vibhishana, 
he had full knowledge of Rama’s greatness, his prowess and 
his moral worth. 


Then in the case of Sugriva, there was not much to do 
before the coronation. at was killed on the very day the 
test was completed ‘#gqyq’ The whole thing was so swift and 
sudden, they became friends, Rama proved hig skill in war, 
Sugriva challenged his brother, Rama killed him and the 
coronation took place as a matter of course, There was no 
‘great war as in the case of Ravana. The bridge had to he 
-constructed and several days were spent before Ravana’s army 
-was dispersed and destroyed, and his brothers and his sons 


a Se, 


* They are named in VI. 37. 7: 
wae: acaraa aorfa: weaeqar | 
Tal wet arava: GE gafeertar: 11 Ed. 
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and great generals were disposed of, and he himself was the 
last man to disappear from the scene. In the case of Vibhi- 
shana therefore there was a considerable interval and a good 
deal of time for doubt and misgiving, and Vibhishana would: 
have to live on promises. That is why Rama said, “I make 
you this promise. Do not think that because there are diffi- 
culties, I may not carry out my promise. It may take time. 
Great trouble has to be undergone before you can become 
king. Still, in order to show that I am in earnest, I will make 
this token abhisheka and convert it into a real one as soon 
as your brother is destroyed.” In the case of Sugriva there 
was no need at all to live on promises. The promise was- 
made and at once fulfilled, That, I think, is sufficient to. 
explain why in one case there was a token coronation and 
in the other there was not. 

Also look at the part played by the coronation itself. In: 
the case of Sugriva, all his services to Rama, that is, a!l his. 
duties by the pact between him and Rama, came to be fiulfilled 
after the coronation, The search for Janaki takes place after’ 
it. But in the case of Vibhishana there was nothing to be: 
done after the coronation. 

Only one word more about this contrast which is instruc- 
tive. While I have said so much which might seem to imply’ 
that Sugriva stood higher than Vibhishana, I will conc’ude- 
with this observation which, I think, is abundantly justified.. 
Maybe, Sugriva had a higher status, and he was considered 
to be of the same rank as Rama, though he himself, you: 
may remember, calls himself a dasa of Rama. He says. 
“Rama treats me as if I were his ally, but I am only his: 
dasu.” * That only shows that Sugriva had a proper sense 
of modesty about him, In the case of Vibhishana, perhaps: 
the status might have been not so much on the same foot-- 
ing, but I am fully persuaded by the language used and by’ 
their relationship, that he enjoyed the greater Jove, the- 
greater confidence at the hands of the Ayodhya brothers. 
It is only in the Uttara kanda that mention is made of the 
award that Vibhishana had, of an unusual character, by his» 
association with Rama, that he became a chiranjivi. That is: 


* VI. 40. 10. See Lect, XIV at p. 214 above. 
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one of our universal beliefs among Hindus, that he is one 
of the great chiranjivis, 

Another point about Vibhishana which I should like to 
make is that Rama, when he received Vibhishana’s request 
to be taken, seemed to be unaware of the identity of Vibhi- 
shana. But there 2re here and there passages which indicate 
that he could not have been unawa3re, although at the moment 
itself, in the very context, mention is not made of ats For 
instance, in the Aranya kanda, Surpanakha is asked about 
her family. She says to Rama, “I am sister to three brothers. 
One is Ravana, the great king of Lanka, conqueror of the 
world. Then there is Kumbhakarna, the strong, mighty 
warrior.” And then she mentions Vibhishana, but mentions 
him as a dharmatma, one who belongs to the order that obeys 
the dharma of the world. Surpanakha herself testifies to the 
goodness of Vibhishana. So Rama could not have been 
unaware of him, Secondly, in the Sundara kanda, when Sita. 
talks to Hanuman about Ravana and his obstinacy, she says, 
‘T have heard from Vibhishana’s daughter, whom the mother 
had sent to me for confidential talk, that Ravana once 
consulted a great astrologer, an o!d man who knew the three 
kalas and whose prognostications generally came true, He 
said, ‘“‘ This Sita is going to be a terrible burden. Give her 
back and make peace with Rama. That advice was given 
to Ravana, but Ravana did not heed it. His heart is still 
wickedly bent upon me.” We fancy that Hanuman must have 
communicated it to Rama. Then you remember in the 
Sundara kanda itself the scene where Hanuman appears 
before Ravana, and, angered by Hanuman’s misdeeds, as he 
understands them, to the city of Lanka, Ravana orders his 
men to kill the monkey. Of course it was impossible for 
anybody to kill Hanuman, Nevertheless, that was the order 
that Ravana passed. At that time Vibhishana protested and 
said it was not right. ‘‘ Nobody kills a messenger that comes 
from a brother king. If you are displeased with him, there are: 
ways of punishing him, but death is not the penalty prescribed. 
You will be discredited in the high circles where you have 
now a great name.” Ravana accepts this advice for once. 
So he says, “ Very well, as you say there are alternative: 
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punishments open to me, I will think of a punishment appro- 
priate in this case. I will set fire to the monkey’s tail, so 
that among his own kinsmen he will have to appear without 
that appendage which they all value highly.” What happens 
you know. This is another thing which Hanuman could not 
have forgotten. Only the astonishing thing is that when 
Vibhishana appears high up with his four ministers asking 
that he should be introduced to Rama and Rama consults the 
important people Lakshmana, Jambhavan, Hanuman and 
Sugriva, Sugriva along with Lakshmana, dissuades him. 
Hanuman is the one person to recommend the acceptance of 
Vibhishana but even he omits to mention how Vibhishana 
had assisted him actually in Lanka when he was there and 
how he was the means of saving his life and giving him the 
occasion to set fire to the greater part of Lanka, He might 
have mentioned it; perhaps he had already mentioned it.* 
But that was the time, when the pros and cons of Vibhishana’s 
acceptance were considered, to mention this. It does not 
appear that Hanuman brought it to the notice of Rama, or 
that Rama remembered it as one of the considerations in 
favour of acceptance. When I come to Hanuman, I shall have 
to mention this as one of the three or four occasions upon 
which Hanuman’s memory seems to have failed, I am going 
to advance this proposition that when Hanuman, on account 
of his boyish pranks amongst the Rishis, drew on himself 
their curse that he would not. remember his prowess or his 
greatness unless continually reminded of it, it seems to have 
been a little more comprehensive than the word implied, The 
curse was that he would not only not remember his strength, 
but that he would not remember vital points when they were 
necessary. That seems to have been the meaning, as I shall 
show when we come to discuss Hanuman. 


About Vibhishana, it seems necessary to mention that 
while he was praised in Rama’s camp for his being a 
dharmatma and not a Rakshasa in spirit, the greatest! anti- 
‘pathy seems to have existed between him and Indrajit. Two 
passages occur in the Ramayana where they swore at each 


*See V. 58. 145-9. 
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other in the bitterst possible language. To read Indrajit’s 
language, you might be listening to one of those people 
amongst modern politicians whom I described the other day, 
full of the feeling that patriotism was the highest virtue, that 
fidelity to your kinsmen igs the highest virtue, and that even 
where the sovereign needs of dharma were in jeopardy, you 
are. required to choose your patriotism in preference to’ 
dharma. That theory Indrajit enunciates in very proper 
language, which you would all greatly appreciate. Indrajit. 
says—he especially hates Vibhishana because he is a. 
dharmatma— 


acad fay waa VAT sa A Awa TI 

un: pasfena geal faqaat fastooedta sfass oe: 1 

uwadl faeaqaad a fararfant afras Aart FI 

fanea edt J WaT Mea fararfaar carat: AAMT: 1 

aise FeTAhs aaeeal <a aT AHATAT | 

ea aan weal Aasaat: wrHaat: wala: | 

Mi. -15;:3,°62 7 

“ What a younger brother you have”, says he to his father. 
“This man has not got any of the great qualities of the family. 
As for me, in my fight with Indra, I once felled the great. 
elephant Airavata and he rolled on the ground. I pulled out 
his tusks at that time. Having done this, I used them on 
the Devas who ran away. That was me, And look at this 
uncle of mine. Am I going to draw back in battle when these 
people come to fight? They are only two men.” Then says 


Vibhishana in reply—he is somewhat annoyed with the young. 
man’s speech to him, a senior and uncle. 


a att wea ag faeqaisfer ateccanarafaqaaata: | 
aearaar areataarmm said ag fares 
ana aeqeg agufaea a arf aeat a geraaeara | 
aie 2e alefan 4 Aisa wraaaeraaat aA 1 
aaifa wetfa fawootfa araifa feearfa aoties faara 
aiat a <urama fave eat aaa crag drearcat: i 

VI. 15. 9, 11, 14 
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““You are young and unripe. Why are ‘you brought into his 
great council where the elders meet and exchange high 
thoughts? It is a mistake. You say many meaningless and 
foolish things without knowing the consequences, Pray have 
a thought.” And then turning to Ravana’s he says, “If you 
want to remain in Lanka free from care and trouble and with 
honour and safety, go and fall at Rama’s feet, restore Sita 
to him and take also costly presents as tribute. Otherwise 
there will be great danger for us.” Then says Ravana in 
rep'y—words which have become famous in literature— 


TAS Wet Herratfary ar | 
ag faanated aaaegaafaat i 


sarah ate aerat aaetey cere | 
euafea cmadsad ardtat ada: Aart 


facanearaagsel eras racist: | 
Wagageal Ble Ataaes Aatayer: i VI. 16. 2, 3, 5 


““ Vibhishana, you are my jnati, a dayada. A dayada is always 
to be mistrusted. A dayada is the very soul of envy, jealousy, 
hostility in heart. You may go and dwell by the side of your 
neighbour who is inimical ; you may even play with a serpent 
having made him excited; but you cannot dwell, if you are 
wise, with a jnati, for a jnati talks sweetly, but his heart is 
with the enemy. He is a real ally of the enemy. When a 
man is in trouble, his jnatis rejoice. Never trust a jnati. He © 
will always bring you some danger, He will smile with 
hatred in his heart.” Then after several slokas ending with 
TATATAT aeat (16. 11-14), Ravana renounces him in these 
words: “If any other person not being you, my younger 
brother, had spoken so to me, I would liquidate him this 
instant. But as you are my brother, but the enemy of the 
family, I abandon you. Run away from this place.” Vibhishana 
bids him farewell. He says, “ You are a victim of death, and 
you cannot escape it. That is why you do not heed the words 
of caution and safety which I say. Be happy, if you can, 
without me, These words of mine which would warn you 
against evil courses do not reach your heart. That is the 
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world’s way. When a man is destined to perish friends’ 
admonitions are thrown away upon him.” Then he comes 
away and says to the monkeys who are round Rama from on 
high, “I have come’ to seek Rama’s asylum, I have left my 
wife and my children behind. I come here because my 
brother has spoken ungently to me and he has despised me 
and put scorn and contumely upon me as if I were his man- 
servant.” Then you know the consultation that takes place. 
Rama in the end says, “ Even if it be Ravana’s own self, I will 
not abandon him”. Vibhishana says, “I have abandoned all 
my previous glories, given up Lanka, my wealth and my 
re‘ations, I am your man entirely and wholly, every inch 
of me.” Then says Rama on oath 


Had seat wats aIeT Tal | 

usd ai afeafa aaaad aatie Tt 

HEAT WAT FT AGAMSA IAT | 

wart a saeco fafreratafa: ati VI. 19. 19, 24 
“In the hearing of all I make this pledge, that after killing 
Ravana with his mantris Prahasta and others, I will make 
you king. I swear (in those days this seems to have been very 
common, almost .the marks of high being) by my three 
brothers that I will not return to Ayodhya until I have 
destroyed your brother and made you king.” 

Then, later on, we come to a remarkable passage in which 
Indrajit and Vibhishana play a great part. I am going to dwell 
somewhat on this because it is one of the most interesting 
parts of the poem which is full of the most exciting, the most 
brilliant passages of description and of a high order of poetic 
fancy. When Indrajit first enters the field against the 
brothers and the monkey army, he employs his usual sorcery. 
He hit upon the expedient of sending the serpent arrows. 
These arrows, burning and fuming, struck all over the bodies 
of the brothers, and there was not one inch of space in their 
bodies which was not pierced by one of these consuming 
arrows of serpents. So bad was the effect that everybody 
thought that they were dead and there was consternation 
in the camp, The great ones, mighty monkeys too, could do 
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nothing and think of nothing. But Vibhishana had a gift of 
seeing Indrajit while nobody else could see him. Sugriva. 
was disconsolate as all the other monkeys were. Vibhishana, 
however, knew that these arrows were not fatal. While they 
caused a kind of giddiness in the head, they could not take: 
away the lives of the brothers, He comforts especially 
Sugriva who was most in grief. “Do not cry. This is the 
very nature of war. Once you win, then the other man wins. 
At the moment Indrajit has got the upper hand. These, who 
are our dear ones, are going to be free from this moha. Do 
not discredit yourself and me.” Vibhishana brings consola-- 
tion to his friends, “ You and I have chosen the right side 
in this war, the side on which dharma dwells. How can we 
suffer ? What troubles you is the excess of fear for these 
brothers. There is such a thing as too much affection, too 
much fondness. Instead of doing what is right, you droop, 
you hang down your head, you cry, and you do nothing. 
That is why even an excess of affection may bring about 
death.” This idea of ati being fatal is very common in 
Sanskrit poetry. after: qaaret (Sakuntala, IV, 19-20). Now 
when Lakshmana had to comfort Rama in the Aranya kanda,. 
he says, “ Do not give way to this absorbing love. Where you 
have a wick which has been wet in water, even such a wick, 
if placed where there is plenty of oil, will absorb the oil and 
burn itself out. Even if your heart is prasanta, if only you 
take in too much of the sneha, then a great deal of harm 
would be done.” That was the comfort that Vibhishana gave 
to Sugriva when the great arrows of Indrajit had only thrown 
the brothers into a swoon and had not deprived them of life. 


Then took place a most remarkable scene. When Indrajit 
went back to his father, he reported how he had thrown 
the two brothers to the ground, so that the whole army had 
been paralysed and the two brothers had been killed. Ravana 
was in great exultation and high spirits, and there was on this 
side a corresponding depression. Desperate counsels began 
to be heard. Then it occurred to Ravana that he ought to 
choose that moment for causing the greatest possible misery 
to Sita, so that she may abandon all hope of rescue by her 
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husband and then fall an easy prey to his own designs. So 
he tells the Rakshasis around Sjta to put her into the 
Pushpaka-vimana, take her to the battlefield and let her 
see the two brothers from whom she expected rescue. Then, 
having lost all hope, she would come to him. Sita is. 
brought to the battlefield, where she breaks out into a loud 
wail, But she is consoled by Trijata, who says, “Do not give 
way to despair. Look at their faces. They do not look like 
corpses. They are not going to die.” But the monkeys them- 
selves are not satisfied, and they cry, At that time Rama. 
comes to consciousness, being the stronger of the two brothers, 
more quickly, and seeing how Lakshmana lies prostrate: 
before him, he sets up a loud wail. I have mentioned this. 
before while speaking of Rama.* Then he says, full of des- 
pair, to the allies Sugriva and others, “ Sugriva, you have 
done your duty tome. You are a prince of allies. From you 
and each one of these monkeys I have received every assist- 
ance that you could give me. You have discharged your: 
duty and you may all go back. I am going to die here.” 
See to what state Rama has reduced himself, And then, as. 
the whole scene is in great misery, nobody being able to lift 
up: his head, the Poet himself is oppressed with the tremen-. 
dous desolation that he has caused, and so he relieves the 
tension of feeling by a little episode. You all know how often. 
in the tragic poems this kind of thing occurs. At that moment 
there entered, as if on important business, a strange, black, 
shrouded figure, and the figure struck, without turning this: 
side or that towards where the brothers were. All people 
thought that it was Indrajit himself who had caused this 
desolation, come back to finish the brothers. The whole lot. 
of the monkeys, instead of falling upon this Indrajit, as if in 
one mind, ran away and fled from the scene. Then Sugriva 
saw that dark, shrouded figure greet him. It was Vibhishana 
himself. Then the monkeys rallied, and then Vibhishana in 
his turn sets up a wail, “ This nephew of mine has caused 
this distress, All my hopes are frustrated, and, what is 
worst of all, Ravana will win. His words will come true 
when he struck his breast and said to me, ‘I am going to kill 


*Lect. III at p. 26 above. 
R—16 
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Rama and Lakshmana’.” Then, as he gave way to despair, 
it was Sugriva’s turn nows He comforts Vibhishana: “ These 
two people are not dead. They are going to kill Ravana.” 
But then his heart is not satisfied with the comfort that he 
utters. He says to Sushena, “ You had better take these two 
people away to Kishkindha. I will finish this Ravana and 
rescue Sita and bring her there.” All this is, on the part 
of the Poet, a skilful contrivance to show how these people 
‘were not clear in their minds. 


Then occurs a famous scene a few sargas later on, when 
1 shall bring before you the important passages in which 
Vibhishana plays a creditable part, Both Kumbhakarna and 
Prahasta were against Ravana’s designs and did not approve 
of the capture of Sita. Their advice was submission to Rama 
and the return of Sita. But Prahasta says, “ When you called 
us in council, we came to this conclusion. I advise you, 
as the most honourable course, the return of Sita. As you 
are determined not to give her up, there is no doubt we must 
fight now. You are bent upon this obstinate course. You 
have honoured me time and again by presents and by various 
titles. Why will I not do you good? You are my benefactor. 
You are pursuing a wrong course. Nevertheless, I am pre- 
‘pared to go into the fight. I shall give up everything. I will 
make a homa of my life.’ Kumbakharna says a similar 
thing ‘A person who, not knowing his own strength and 
the enemy’s strength, adopts a wrong course, is going to face 
difficulties of various kinds and be pulled down from his high 
position. We gave you this advice long before but you did 
not listen to us. ‘That is the proper course, but you are 
impossible, you do what you like.” Ravana made an appeal. 
“Yes, you gave me that advice and, perhaps, owing to my 
folly, perhaps owing to my pride of valour, I did not care 
to listen to you. All that advice is now lost. Why repeat 
it now? Think what is proper to do now. What is past, 
nobody is going to bewail. What is gone, is gone. If you 
are Kumbhakarna the great, the powerful, the strong, then 
put right what I have done wrong. He is a brother who 
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comes to the rescue of the distressed.” Then says Kumbha- 
karna, “ Being a close relation of yours, also your brother, 
I gave you advice which I thought proper. Now you will 
see my prowess, I will kill Rama and his brother and make 
the monkeys run,” and so on—Kumbhakarna repeats four 
slokas, See how even in those days being faced with the 
same conflict of duties, the dilemma as to the existence of al! 
duties which appeal to us, the choice is made differently by 
different people. I do not blame Kumbhakarna or Prahasta : 
nor can we blame Bhisma in the Mahabharata. Two mighty 
duties make an appeal to your heart. Then you decide in 
favour of one after due deliberation, not recklessly nor 
momentariiy. But as we are all of different minds and of 
different training, let not the one side abuse the other side 
as traitors or cowards. Our great men have chosen. this 
course. Both apparently are honourable. Let us see for 
a moment, how, after this great Kumbhakarna, performing 
exploits of an unparalleled kind on the field of battle, had 
been killed by Rama, Ravana hears the fatal] news, He says, 
“My right arm is gone”. Then follows an exclamation of 
repentance on his part. “ What troubles me now is that that 
good man (Vibhishana), having given me proper, wise, 
brotherly advice, was thrown out. It recoils on me, Not 
knowing the real merit of Rama, who he is and what he is 
come here for, not knowing his strength and my strength. 
here I am, I am ashamed of myself. I flung him away.” 
Ravana was thinking like this only for a moment. 

Then follows a remarkable passage where Vibhishana 
wenders great assistance. Indrajit was about to perform a 
great witchery. If he had done that properly, all would have 
been lost. He would not only have been invisible, but 
invincible. But at the proper time, when the crisis came, 
Vibhishana pointed out all this danger to the brothers and 
asked Lakshmana to kill Indrajit before he gets under the 
nyagrodha tree. Lakshmana challenges Indrajit before he gets 
under the tree. Indrajit turns out in despair, and sees his 
uncle Vibhishana. Says Indrajit, “You were born and 
brought up here under the care of my father. How could 
you do me harm? You are a dharma dushana. You are 
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a disgrace, we are all ashamed of you. You have become the 
servant of the other side. You do not perceive the immense 
difference between the one duty and the other. Where is 
this and where is that ?”’ You could not wish for a better 
statement of the patriotic point of view. 


Se a wradaas: atateurat fagaa | 
ea gata gaer foqedt WA Uae I 


a alfact a alae a afore Fae 
TAT a a ated 7 Tat TAIT I 


areacaafa gia faradiaea arate: | 
ea TATA ST TATA: 1 


tafafaeat qaat a afer aeeareq | 
rq @ tamqqam: Ft @ APaqeraay: 


THAT AT Teta: Tat faforiste art 
fatto: taNA: AAT A: TE: TW UT A 


a: ware oieaer Tere fea 
a tara aa set wwardta gad - VI. 87. 11-16 


“Your brother may be all that you say and more. Prefer- 
able is your own man, however wicked. He who is an alien 
is an alien. You may now prove treacherous to us and join 
the other side. The other side, having made full use of you,. 
will finish you also along with us.” Vibhishana puts forward 
a defence for himself As in all cases, the abuse and the 
denunciation are stronger than the defence, just as in the 
case of Vali, where his accusations against Rama seem 
stronger than the defence, Vibhishana says, “ You abuse me 
now, but you must have known that I was not a Rakshasa 
at all in spirit. I was born in your family. I am among 
you, but not of you. Why should not a brother be aban- 
doned, if he is wicked? If a man takes away the property 
of another or abducts another man’s wife, one may give him 
up, as one would give up a burning house. On account of 
these doshas, I have abandoned your father. You are in 
the hands of Yama. You may prate and say what you like.” 
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aged frat at qaer afaqay | 
ATI Uae feat BItATT I 


aaarey & ad aereaa freeafa | 
ATTT Hatate: Seay: waafacafa 11 VI. 90. 17-18 


. “Here is my brother’s son in battle. I ought to kill him. it 
is not right to kill one’s own brother’s son. But I must give 
up this feeling of tenderness for relationship, and on account 
of Rama, I shall kill this Indrajit, But as I take my bow 
end arrow and aim at him, tears fall from my eyes and 
I cannot take proper aim. Let Lakshmana do it.” See how 
dlharmasankata preys on the heart of the man, 
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Vibhishana was specially skilled in seeing through the 
wiles of his kinsmen, The maya that Indrajit and others 
practised he pierced. Also when spirits on Rama’s side 
drooped and fears threatened to prevail, Vibhishana brought 
them up with encouragement and helpful suggestions, Time 
and again during the war that was the service he rendered, 
timely warnings, timely suggestions, regardless of the harm 
that might be done to those whom he had denounced as the 
enemies of righteousness. At the point that we have now 
reached in the story I have to refer to an incident already 
mentioned in these lectures + when Indrajit brought a counter- 
feit Sita into the field and there killed her. This was done 
while he was engaged in a fight with Hanuman and a large 
number of his followers. Hanuman tried to prevent the 
killing, but just as he jumped to the rescue, the Rakshasas 
crowded round him; and seeing them do so, the Vanaras 
crowded also and there was a melee and poor Hanuman was 
unable to penetrate to the very centre of the catastrophe. He 
loudly exclaimed against Indrajit, and Indrajit in turn said, 
“In war there is nothing like a scruple, - Whatever injures 
the enemy must be done.” It sounds Hitlerian, but Megha- 
nada anticipated him many centuries ago, After this 
encounter and when Indrajit had run his sword through 
Maya Sita (yajnopavita-margena), Hanuman continued to 
fight for a while before he could come out. But he was not 
successful. This was one of the occasions when a failure 
against the enemy had to be recorded. Not only was Hanuman | 
unable to rescue Sita who, he thought, was the victim, but he 
was unable even to fight the forces against him successfully. 
Then, the Poet says, he drew the forces back in regular order. 
That was the utmost he could do. Then, when a little later 
he reported the fact to Rama, Rama fell down in a swoon 
and he had to be taken care of by Lakshmana and others, 


* 2-8-1944, 
7 Lect. IV at p. 41 above. 
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‘You may remember how Lakshmana took the occasion, most 
unnecessarily as we thought, at any rate as I tried to make 
you think, to rail against dharma and Rama’s devotion to it. 
“This is the effect,” he said, “of your devotion to dharma. 
Artha is the thing.” After a while, Vibhishana comes to the 
‘scene, and learning how things stood, he bade Rama take 
heart. “This is absurd. Sita has not been killed. Hanuman 
had been deceived. The Sita killed was a counterfeit 
Sita.’ And Vibhishana gives his reasons in a few: slokas.* 


AAAS ASK A SAAT | 
TaTATH AT ATWAT ATTA II 


afrrat F aah WaneT FUCA: | 
drat wfa weratal a a ald Beare 


arerataed agat wat feafaareerr 

azedaraseafa TA IT HIATT FA: 

ta MAT A ala A ASA FAT TAT! 

ar mente wate ta aaa Fahagq 

aaa Aefaeat g sfeara: a are: VI. 84. 9-13 


“ Hanuman who is distressed beyond measure has come and. 
told you something which cannot have happened. It is as 
impossible as the drying up of the ocean. I know the ways 
of my brother, and I know his heart. Whatever he may do 
to Sita, he never will kill her, He is so devoted ‘to her that 
he cannot bear the thought of an injury to her. I have often 
requested him in his own interest to surrender her back to 
you, but he would not listen, Do not be frightened. My 
nephew is a crafty person. He has deceived all your 
followers.” Then Rama was consoled and he resumed the 
battle. So mighty was his strength and the prowess that he 
displayed on that occasion that the Poet says that Ravana 
in sore distress was obliged to flee from the field. 


I am only concerned with Vibhishana’s devotion, and so 
I pass on to the next point. This is when Rama and Ravana 
were locked in their last encounter. Vibhishana was not only 


er A 
*Cf. Lect XXV below. 
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great in counsel, he not only exposed the defects of his kins- 
men and offered advice and consolation, but he did mighty 
deeds of prowess in battle. In this last encounter Ravana 
‘was sorely pressed by the brothers Rama and Lakshmana and 
also his own brother Vibhishana who usually wielded the 
gada, On this occasion it is said that he brought it heavily 
down on the horses of Ravana’s chariot and killed them so 
that Ravana was uncharioted and got very angry with his 
brother who had done this grest harm to him, In his anger 
Ravana took his sakti, which is a kind of spear, I suppose, 
and hurled it straight at his brother, saying that it would 
finish him. Lakshmana watched this fatal stroke and sent 
his arrows in good time for them to destroy this sakti. 
Ravana got wild, took another sakti and hurled it once more 
at his brother, when Lakshmana came and stood between the 
two and said, “I shall take it, it shali not touch Vibhishana ”. 
Mighty kind of thing to do in battle! The result was that 
the spear did really strike Lakshmana who fell down in 
a swoon which appeared to be fatal. This was, what Ravana 
Said : 


wifacet aerrerfar aeaTed faery: | 
frase trate afsaeaata fafrarag i VI. 101. 28 


““This shall strike at you straight, Sakti is accustomed to 
draw blood from the enemies, and it will not go without 
your life.” As a matter of fact, I have already told you, when 
dealing with Lakshmana, the sequel to this incidert.* Being © 
concerned solely with Vibhishana for the moment, let us pass 
on. Thus saved by Lakshmana, Vibhishana lived to do 
greater services to his great ally. 


Finally we come to the last scene of the war when 
Ravana has been laid low and the gods and men and all 
other creatures rejoiced, All nature rejoiced that a great 
enemy of human kind was dead. This is one of Valmiki’s 
practices, viz., that he makes kinsmen, however great they 
may be as enemies, straightway be stricken with grief when 
they see that the very things that they have always expected 


* Lect. IIL at p. 26 above. 
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and helped had been brought about, The moment Ravana 
is slain, Vibhishna is seized with remorse. He comes 
straight to the corpse and gives vent to his lamentation : 


dfag are Hardt wat ga aatfeay | 
arate aa a afadt Ta: 1 
qa saleteedt al aegfearat WaT: | 
qT peavaistacar afapray AeagH: | 


T aq canAegqareaeqieaisaataat: | VI. 112. 4-6 


-words which would be highly inappropriate and undignified 
if the victim were alive. But when a man is down and you 
are face to face with his armies, it is only a melancholy 
reminder of a warning that had been neglected, of wise 
.counsels that had been set aside in contempt. ‘“‘ What has 
happened is the very thing that I predicted. You were then 
infatuated, were proud and would not listen to me. Great 
people would have kept you back from this fatal course if 
only you had listened. You have now reaped the bitter fruit 
of it all.” 

At first Vibhishana thought that it was his duty as the 
.only surviving kinsman of the deceased to perform the 
.obsequies himself, So he requests Rama to allow him to 
set fire to the remains of his brother. ‘‘ Here is my brother 
-who was in life a mighty person characterised’ by great 
.qualities of bounty, valour and strength. To beggars he gave 
freely, What luxuries has he not enjoyed? Servants and 
attendants he had to look after him. To his friends and 
associates he gave in abundance of his wealth. To those who 
-were his enemies he has been a terror and a scourge. Besides 
_all this he was a man who performed great austerities, and 
‘knew how to perform all the rites prescribed, Pray let me 
do what to his corpse has now to be done.” Rama thus being 
requested by Vibhishana, says, “ Death pays all debts. All | 
.enmities cease at death. Nobody should carry hatred beyond 
the grave. Why should we hate Ravana any more? Our 
object has been attained. You and I have become one by a 
-sacred alliance, and therefore what he is to you, he is to me, 
.an elder brother. I am also both entitled and under an 
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obligation to perform he obsequies. If you do not do them, 
I shall do them.” 

‘I come to another thing which seems to be much more 
tender and is somewhat out of the way. I bring this to your 
notice as it is somewhat characteristic of the style of our 
great commentators. * 


HUTT ATA aati faaat A: TART I . 
fRUATHeT aaa Waray aut ati VI. 112. 26 


The commentator says, “‘ Ravana cannot do me any harm now, 
He carried away my wife and he killed my dear friend 
Jatayu, but now he can do me no harm.” Now it seems as 
if Rama reminds himself that once before when Vibhishana. 
had not yet been accepted, he had said, | 


farfraort at afte afe ar cram: cqaq =: VI. 18. 35 


“ Supposing it were Ravana himself come to me, I would: 
take him all right. Do you think I used those words lightly 7 
I really wished in my heart of hearts that Ravana should: 
come to me and I should accept him and forgive him.. 
I intended to do him some good, but he was obstinate, The 
perversity of his nature triumphed. So he cried out 


feat asdanad a aaa g¢ Feataq | 
us % wea ate: eratal geferwr: 1) | VI. 36, 1 


“T may break in two, but I won’t bend to anybody. It may 
be that it is a vice in me, but it is inborn. Who can change: 
his own nature ?’” It struck me that I should mention this- 
to you, as it is in accordance with the great altitude which: 
Rama’s nature had reached. If he had used these words: 
in the sense that I have now described, there would have 
been nothing unusual about it. It would be Sri Rama all 
over, Unfortunately, a little later Vibhishana is visited by 
a compunction. You have heard me refer to a belief, amongst 
people,+ a belief which is now prevalent as strongly as before, 
contrary, however, to our usual practice and the Sastras, 
that however dear a man may be to you by ties of blood, 


*TLect. VIII at p. 99 above. 
+ Lect. XIII at p. 190 above. 
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you need not do him any samskara, you need not observe 
pol.ution. We say to our people when we are angry, ‘ You 
need not even bathe if I die’. And a man, who is angry, 
says, ‘I am going to drink milk when I hear you are dead’. 
We have also seen Bharata say to Rama, “ No doubt I per- 
formed the obsequies to our father, being on the spot. But. 
father’s soul wou'd not have been so pleased, and all those 
rites would not have been so effective as if you had been 
there, They say that obsequies are most effcacious only 
when performed by the dear ones. Father died thinking of 
you, unable to bear the grief of your separation. Your 
performance of the last rites would really help the departed 
one.” That sort of grief oppresses Vibhishana at the moment. 
He now remembers how they hated each other and asks 
himself whether it would be right for him to do the last 
rites to his brother. Would it be any good? He says, “He 
was a very bad man and there was no end to his wickedness. 
How many good women has he ruined in his life! The man. 
delighted in doing wicked things to people. He had the shape 
of my brother, but was my enemy. If I do not do these 
rites, people may now say I am a wicked, heartless man. 
But when they have first passed judgment against me as a 
miscreant, as one who failed his brother even after death. 
when they themselves remember how many wickednesses my 
brother has been responsible for, how many women he has 
outraged, they will say Vibhishana was right.” But you may 
remember how Rama counsels against it.* He reminds him 
of the greatness of his brother, of his austerities, of how by 
the might of his sword he warred against the very gods and 
overcame them all, He did it all by virtue of his great 
austerities, by means of which he obtained tremendous boong 
from the gods. Great things stood to his credit. 


I have tried to review Vibhishana’s deeds in order to 
Show that there is nothing in them which may appear to be 
se'fish or low, nothing mean or poor about him. The charge 
was brought against him that he betrayed his kinsmen. proved 
false to those who had brought him up and allowed him to 


* Lect. V at p. 57 above. 
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grow in strength. That charge is brought, I think, through 
a failure to distinguish between great things and greater 
things. There are things in the world much greater than 
fidelity to your kinsmen. We do not, we cannot, praise a 
judge who gives judgment from a court of law in favour 
of his kinsmen, simply because he is a kinsman. On the 
other hand, we praise kings who have punished their sons 
because they were guilty. And yet, when we judge Vibhi- 
shana, why should we say he ought to have stood by his 
‘brother, however inimical he was to humanity ? The sooner 
we dismiss this notion and restore Vibhishana to his place 
among the chiranjivis,* the better for us all. 


HANUMAN 


Many things in his character attract one, I do not 
-wonder that people yield their hearts so thoroughly to him. 
He was great nearly in every sense of the word, And if 
we take the deeds performed by him and put them in a heap, 
I doubt whether the heap that stands to the credit of any 
other character would come up to it in mere bulk. He per- 
formed great deeds of valour, of physical strength which 
no other living creature of the time could have performed. 
Deeds which required the greatest strength, the greatest will 
power, fell to his lot and he performed them with admirable 
thoroughness of execution. Yes, nobody was as great as 
Hanuman through the whole pages of the poem if we except 
Rama and, in a contrary sense, Ravana himself. As in the 
case of Rama, I propose to deal with some points in Hanu- 
man’s story which may seem to take away from its greatness, 
and having dealt with them at what I consider to be adequate 
length, I shall then proceed to the deeds that stand to his © 
credit and try to show that they were done on the highest — 
level of devotion, rectitude and sense of duty. Superlatives — 
crowd round Hanuman, as you contemplate him. He is the 
strongest person in the poem, not even inferior to Vali or — 

*This is in keeping with Kalidasa according to whom Vibhishana ~ 


has a cecure place as one of the two monumental columns of the | 
Ramayana, the other being Hanuman, : alfactaearag Raghuvamsa, 


. KV. 103. 
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Kumbakharna, the character who was most devoted to Rama. 
and allowed no man to come near him in his love for Rama. 
and his desire to perform all the things, whether he ordered 
them or not, which would have brought him good, Wise, 
moderate in counsel, always ready to see things while yet 
they are only coming, few can approach Hanuman in sheer 
greatness, in weight of achievement. Nevertheless, mistake 
me not, and mistake not Valmiki for whom I wish to say a 
word. Fancy my impudence! Excuse me, because there is 
no use being indiscriminate. We must take account of 
the good and things that are not really so good, When 
I described Rama to you, I ventured to say in how many ways 
he was like any other human being, in how many ways he 
showed his own nature as being on a level with ours and 
yet how he triumphed over it all and mounted up to the 
highest peaks of virtue and righteousness. We seem near 
to Rama when we contemplate his weakness, and we look 
up to him as an example, as an inspiration, as an uplifting. 
force, when we see how, putting this weakness down, he 
lifted up his own nature until it came to divinity, so much 
so that we now do not distinguish him from the celestials. 
That is the virtue of character. Valmiki, in my opinion, has 
realised this point. So indeed in the case of Hanuman. 
Hanuman belonged to the Vanara race, somewhat inferior 
to the Naras. It is therefore from the nature of a monkey 
that Hanuman has risen. Your appreciation of his greatness 
will be enhanced when you remember the fact that by nature, 
by constitution, he was a monkey. We associate certain 
qualities with that race. Well, Hanuman had them, and more 
than once in the pages of Valmiki he shows how even when he 
became a great person, a great ally and a great friend of 
Rama, an unrivalled performer of glorious deeds, there were 
traces, now and then to be seen of his humble origin. There 
is nothing wrong about them. We stand as God made us 
and allowed us to grow. 

It would appear that when he was still young, Hanuman 
tried his strength against the sun himself. The sun-god 
struck him and he fell down on a hill and his left cheek was 
run in, so that he was called Hanuman, Then having been 
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lessed with different boons by the gods on account of his 
father’s advocacy, amongst them immunity from death by 
Yeason of astra or sastra, he was even while a child, gifted 
with strength to such an extent that he would go to the her- 
mitages of Rishis and there mar the performance of their 
yagas. He would throw the havis about, and although his 
father and mother came and begged him, he continued to 
perform these boyish tricks, The Rishis, knowing how 
greatly favoured he was in the celestial world, bore it all for 
a long time. But Hanuman took advantage of their goodness. 
When he became intolerable, they threw on him a disability, 
viz., that he would not remember his strength until some- 
body reminded him. At the right moment when his strength 
should be brought into play, he would forget it, and if the 
thing was of supreme importance and must be done, 
somebody should come and goad him. 

The question is asked by Rama himself when Agastya 
‘Was conversing with him, Rama asked him, “I have heard 
it said that Hanuman was greater than Vali and Sugriva. 
Why, then, when he was on the side of Sugriva, did he not use 
his superior strength and finish Vali ? This might have been 
done long ago.” Then Agastya tells the story of how Hanu- 
man did not know his strength. But it is not a perfectly 
satisfactory answer. Did not Sugriva know it? Why did he 
not praise him ? From boyhood they were great friends, as 
fire and wind. It is only through this disability imposed on 
him that he did not remember his strength. When Vali and 
Sugriva fell out and became enemies, the reason why Hanu- 
man did not show his full strength and kill Vali was that he 
did not know that he was the greater of the two. Sugriva 
did not know it and Hanuman did not know it, Hanuman 
had this failure of memory. Nowadays we call it amnesia. 
Usually we forget words and names. The poem refers only to 
the failure of Hanuman with regard to the failure to remem- 
ber his strength. But there are three or four other things 
where that weakness seems to have come upon him. I have 
no doubt in my mind that the Poet means them to be <o 
understood. I dare not lay it down as a proposition beyond | 
doubt. I only know in my heart that in several other 
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instances Hanuman’s weakness seems to show itself. One 
comes to my mind in prominence. That is about this very 
matter. When Vali, incensed with his brother’s misconduct, 
drove him from pillar to post, from country to country, all 
through the world and chased him about. Sugriva was follow- 
ed by four of his ministers, Hanuman, Nala, Nila and Tara. 
Vali, with his enormous strength, able to jump from one ocean 
to another, was not able to overtake him. Sugriva says 
that he came to know the whole geography in such detail 
during this flight. Then it would appear that suddenly 
Hanuman remembered something that he might - have 
remembered long ago and saved all this trouble. He 
remembered that there was a hill just opposite Kishkindha, 
Risyamuka by name, where, owing to the curse of a certain 
Rishi, Vali or anybody sent by him would have his head 
burst into a thousand pieces if he ventured, Hanuman 
forgot this at first. Sugriva says to Rama that fortunately 
Hanuman remembered it and saved them all, 

There was another occasion when he failed. You 
remember how when we studied the character of Laksh- 
mana,* we came upon the scene where Tara speaks to 
Lakshmana and says to him, “Do not be so angry. My 
husband is a good man, and true to his friends. He will 
sacrifice me, Kishkindha, and anything to please you and 
your brother.” Having brought down Lakshmana’s anger, 
she then says to him, “ My husband has not neglected his duty. 
He has already given the order for the monkeys to assemble.” 
When Lakshmana heard that, he felt that he had spoken in 
haste, and he afterwards showed that he had been rather 
hasty in reprimanding Sugriva. When Sugriva gave the 
original order for his innumerable hosts to assemble on the 
fifteenth day, Hanuman was asked to see that nothing went 
wrong. Having devolved the burden of these duties on 
Hanuman and having placed the entire responsibility on him, 
Sugriva left for the inner apartments. When the angry 
Lakshmana came to the gate and there was great consterna- 
tion, Sugriva protests to Hanuman that he had done this 


* Lect. IV at pp. 46-47 above. 
+ Lect XIV at p. 210 above. 
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before. Hanuman says, mounting on a high platform and. 
speaking of moral duty and so on, “ The time for work has: 
come, and that you are careless is clear. Rama has no doubt 
sent harsh words, but you have brought them on yourself. 
Fold your hands in humble homage, and beg of Rama to: 
excuse you, as a wife would stand within the limits set by 
the husband.” Hanuman forgot that Sugriva had done his. 
duty, and he forgot the further fact that he himself was the 
guilty party. If move was not done, the blame rested on. 
Hanuman. What would a faithful servant have done? He 
ought to have said, “Do not be angry with Sugriva. I am. 
to blame.” Hanuman should have gone forward to make 
this disclosure which he did not. On the other hand he 
seconded Lakshmana against his own master. What could this 
be due to? It may be said that his love of Rama and Laksh-: 
mana was so great that when they become angry, he took 
their side and chid his own master. Another explanation 
is that he showed the common weakness of our servants who, 
when the master is angry, become angrier, Neither of these 
theories would do. It appears to me that the Poet meant 
to show that this was one of the forms in which the curse 
of the Rishis manifested itself. | 


Another forgetfulness on his part, also very, very 
important, is when Vali was killed and Tara came to the field 
of battle and cried, Curiously enough, Vali had not actually 
expired at the time; he lay seemingly dead. Hanuman came © 
there, not only brave and strong, but wise beyond mortal 
men’s capacity, diplomatic to the very point of the great 
ambassadors, clever in speech. Nevertheless, when he came 
to see Tara with Vali’s body on her lap, he did not notice 
that life was not extinct, perhaps not due to forgetfulness, 
but to insufficient observation (all these things are only 
various manifestations of that original curse). He tells Tara, 
“There is no use crying any more. Vali has gone to pay 
his last debt, where great heroes go. There are things to 
do hereafter. Think of them. One of them is the crowning 
of your son Angada, You must see him on the great throne 
of Kishkindha and rejoice as the mother of the future king.” 
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Remember that. Hanuman at the-very moment he set his eyes 
on Rama and: Lakshmana, was scheming for Sugriva succeed- 
ing Vali. His nobler instinct leads him to think of Angada 
as the natural heir. 


aa fe efanger: gata wary: | 
ae etatnd + aeraaafafad 
atfaat alpaca awa: Ter Tfats 
war Trapdiaisrage: ae afer 


deat sheer ayarafafeeaay | 
fagtattd qa qeafa atfaaeafea i = IV. 21, 8, 9, 11 


“Give these monkeys the proper orders. Get control over 
Angada, Have Vali cremated and then see your son anoint- 
ed, and when you observe him seated on the throne, you 
will rejoice, and forget Vali’s death.” Do you think that 
these words could have been used by Sugriva’s strongest ally, 
if that ally had been in his proper senses? This was another 
case where a strange lapse of memory occurred. Tara, how- 
ever, was wise and prudent. She excelled Hanuman even 
in the power of diplomacy. She says to Hanuman, “I do 
not take your word at its proper value. Angada is nothing 
to me and seeing him on the throne is no concern to me. 
Besides, when Vali has passed away, Sugriva succeeds to his 
authority. Over me, over this kingdom, and over the fortunes 
of Angada himself Sugriva presides.” She firmly rejects 
Hanuman’s advice. This is another case where Hanuman’s 
diplomacy met with a complete failure, Tara goes on, “ The 
mere touch of this corpse is enough to me. It outweighs 
in satisfaction a hundred Angadas. I am not mistress of this 
kingdom or of Angada.” ‘There is a whole sarga in which 
Sugriva himself sets up a wail after Vali’s death. There is 
a ring of sincerity all through it, which shows that Sugriva 
was really stricken with remorse when he thought how great, 
how powerful, how good on the whole his brother had been 
and how unfaithful had been his own conduct towards him. 
He blames himself, curses himself and says: “I have done 
such wrong and do not deserve to live. I am going to burn 
R—17 
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myself to death. But since you, Rama, have got a service 
you expect me to do, Angada will perform that service for 
you, Let me pass away.” ‘You cannot believe that Sugriva 
‘was speaking merely in a paroxysm of sorrow at the moment. 
It comes straight from the heart. When Rama saw what he 
+had done, when he saw the grief of Tara and the grief of 
Sugriva, and how all the monkeys had fled from the scene in 
utter desolation and grief, Rama himself was affected. The 
force of the strange deed performed in the guise of an exploit 
in war came upon him, Why should we not think that Hanu- 
man too was stricken with remorse, and thought that the 
proper expiation was to pass the crown on to the lawful heir ? 
I wish to ask how it is possible to explain Hanuman’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour if he did not do it under the influence 
of the curse of the Rishis. His natural feeling overcame him, 
and at the moment he spoke as any observer on the spot 
would have spoken and not like Hanuman who had been 
Sugriva’s ally from the beginning and ran through the world 
over and over again with him. But there is no harm in sup- 
posing that at the moment he really was under the influence 
of the natural feelings created by the extraordinary occasion, 
like Sugriva and Rama, There is no further explanation of 
this matter in the text, and there is nothing which con- 
tradicts this view. I venture to think that the Poet intends 
us to interpret his text in this fashion. I do no dishonour 
either to the Poet or to Hanuman. His greatness is not 
affected. And from the instances of this disability brought 
forward, you will perhaps think that there is something in 
it after all. 


EIGHTEENTH LECTURE * 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have a slight fear that when last time I referred to the 
incidents of forgetfulness on Hanuman’s part, with regard to 
Sita’s matter, some students of the poem might have thought 
that I was straining the language of the Poet too far. To put 
things beyond doubt, I propose to read a few other slokas 
in the same context, You may remember my contention was 
that Sugriva had done his duty when Lakshmana thundered 
at the gate. His great mistake was that he indulged in an 
orgy of sensual enjoyment greatly to the annoyance and 
vexation of his famous ally. It was an act of the greatest 
imprudence on his part, apart from the self-indulgent aspect, 
but he had taken great care that the matter he had under- 
taken should be put through. This was made clear by his 
‘wife Tara when she defended her husband against the 
incensed Lakshmana. I told you then, as a specimen of her 
skill in advocacy, that she began by admitting Sugriva’s fault 
and having tried to make a plea on that footing, subsequently 
showed that he was not at fault at all and that therefore the 
whole case against him fell to the ground. Here is the 
comment by Govindaraja on the subject : 


Tray areata sal fraart aqua wa 
qredreare | =—«s IV, 35. 10-11 : 


Later, Sugriva in the presence of Lakshmana, gives a second 
instruction to Hanuman. 


aaa: sae FA AAT sat AaTTAT: | 

aut F yred sheaiearee | 

a wees way aq ATA: | 

BeMaetT TT Aa, ta FT AA UTAATT 1 

aatueafad fe ameagfe waraar | 

STAT SUMMA TorarargTat: 1) LV. 37. 10-12 
* 9-8-1944, 
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This time, instead of fixing fifteen days as the time of arrival 
and assembly, Sugriva reduces the period to ten days, and he 
gives the order to Hanuman to see that everybody comes 
withing the specified time, It is Hanuman to whom again this 
order is directed. “Let the several couriers whom I sent 
before be instructed to make haste. Give them further 
orders that more haste is required.” The note now is, 
Sfragaarnratfant: caer THE Gee aaa were afd. 
This second order which shortens the period is made to show 
to Lakshmana beyond a shadow of doubt that he had already 
taken the necessary action in. the matter, so that it is a case 
on the part of Hanuman of forgetfulness which it is difficult to 
explain. Having received two orders in the matter and having 
had the responsibility thrown upon him, for him to speak on 
behalf of Lakshmana as though Sugriva had really been at 
fault was a lapse which it is impossible to explain in the case 
of Hanuman, except on the supposition that that disease of 
amnesia had for the moment affected him. 


Now I have to come to another case of forgetfulness 
which, however, did not lead to much harm. This is a famous 
incident where the Poet calls it forgetfulness expressly. I need 
not therefore be at special pains to establish this point. This 
is in Sarga 102 of the Yuddha kanda, You remember how 
when Ravana had hurled his unerring spear at Lakshmana and 
it got struck in his chest, Lakshmana lost consciousness and 3 
fell prone on the ground, causing the most intense grief to all 
the army and especially to his brother, who thought of 
desperate things in his sorrow. Then the old monkey, Sushena, 
whom I described as the second Jambhavan, who seems to have’ 
known something of medicine, remembers the famous curative 
_ herbs on the Sanjivani hill and bids Hanuman repeat his feat 
which I shall describe in the proper place later. The direc- 
tion is that particular herbs specified by Sushena and 
described by him, so that a man who had once seen them may 
at once recognise them, should be brought. Hanuman does’ 
the leap without any trouble, but when he searches on the 
hill-top he forgets the exact description, and hunting about 
the place, finds that he is unable to identify the herbs, and 
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the tries to recollect, The Poet describes the scene in five or 
six slokas. Hanuman says, “ What shall I do now? I have 
forgotten the very thing for which I have come here. Shall 
I jump over, ask Sushena and, receiving instructions, come 
back?” Then he remembers that on a former occasion he 
lifted the whole hill and carried it away. It\is Sushena’s 
business to find the particular herb. So he shakes the hill 
and it comes off. With it he comes over, Sushena takes the 
herb and, having extracted the juice, applies it to Lakshmana’s 
nostrils Then Lakshmana revives. Curiosly enough on this 
occasion the Poet does not say that Hanuman took the hill-top 
back to its proper place, apparently because he himself forgot. 


Then there are two other points, not so important nor 
having any particular significance in the story, but which 
I think are intended by the Poet to be other specimens of 
Hanuman’s forgetfulness. I will just put them to you, to 
complete the picture. You may remember that when 
I described Bharata’s character to you, I said that, like any 
ordinary person Rama was seized with some little misgiving 
at the last moment that his brother might have acquired 
a sort of excessive fondness for the pomp and circumstance of _ 
kingship and therefore he sent Hanuman in advance to find 
out how things:stood. Hanuman was to come back when 
Rama had gone a little way on the journey to Ayodhya and to 
yeport exactly how the land lay.* The fact is that Hanuman 
does not return at all to the place where he was told to come. 
He stayed with Bharata and came along with Bharata so that 
there was no time for any confidential talk. He was to watch 
Bharata and on narrating the story, observe carefully how he 
reacted to it, whether he showed any impatience, and how he 
was inclined to Rama. Why did Hanuman not return? The 
question has occurred to those who have dealt with the poem 
before. When he was expressly told that before Rama had 
gone far he should return from Bharata why did he not: do 
so? He was not a servant who could disobey orders. My 
theory is that on seeing Bharata and narrating the story, his 
mind was full with other thoughts. He probably saw many 


*Lect. VIII, p. 98 above, VI, 128. 12-17 
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things, and some thing about Bharata might have attracted 
him, thus dismissing that duty of his from the centre of his 
mind. This, however, is in accordance with what we have 
known to be Hanuman’s weakness. I am afraid, however, 
I must add that the great commentator whom we usually 
follow has on this occasion taken a line which I am unable 
to follow. He puts upon the text a meaning it cannot bear. 
When he says that Hanuman had no absolute order to return 
and make a report, that he had to observe Bharata and his 
attitude from two alternative standpoints and that he was to 
come and make a report only if one of the alternatives was 
true. This only shows his great anxiety to show that Hanu- 
man was not guilty of any lapse. He puts this strange meaning 
on the words of Rama. Instead of Hanuman having to observe 
whether in Bharata a desire to be king himself had found a 
place, instead of that being the obvious meaning, Govindaraja 
says that Rama meant “When I go there and meet Bharata, 
it is my intention to offer the kingdom and ask him to be 
king. He may take it or not. I do not know whether, when 
I make a voluntary offer to Bharata, he will accept it gladly 
or whether he will refuse it. If he refuses the offer, do not 
come back. If, however, he intends to accept it, come and 
tell me.” This is how he interprets the words. But it is un- 
natural and we have no alternative but to reject this inter- 
pretation. After all, Hanuman’s defence is clear, that he 
simply forgot in the excitement of the moment and met the 
brother, of whom he must have heard so much. | 
Another thing is perhaps more easy to explain. I notice 
it every time I read the poem. When he met Bharata, Hanu- 
man gave him a plain narrative of all the things that happened 
after Rama, Sita and Lakshmana parted from Bharata. 
Bharata wanted to know everything in detail, The story is 
given as Hanuman told it. There is one very significant 
omission in the story which is difficult to understand ; and the 
omission ig the fire ordeal to which, after Ravana’s destruc- 
tion, poor Sita was subjected. I think it is very significant 
that a very important matter on which so much turns should 
be omitted. Why did Hanuman forget to mention that ? Was 
it a case of mere forgetfulness ? Perhaps he did not like to 
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tell Bharata what must have started in Bharata’s mind 
a thought not favourable to his brother. In that case we must. 
say that Hanuman was very tender to Bharata, that this 
shocking story need not reach his ears. Generally we all make 
that mistake. Nevertheless, the usual practice is for us,. 
‘instead of making a clean breast of the affair, to go on as if 
nothing had taken place until it is discovered. We do not like 
to tell unpleasant things, until they become terribly un- 
pleasant and reveal themselves. If so, it is only just an 
ordinary weakness that prevents people from telling the 
whole of a story. 

Now, about Hanuman I have dealt with what I consider 
to be cases of more or less intense forgetfulness. But there 
are some other things that I may mention, I have already 
referred to two of his conspicuous failures. Hanuman’s 
ability and his diplomacy and his power of presenting a case 
to people were all acknowledged. Nevertheless, we had occa- 
sion to see that on two important matters he met with failure. 
One is when he tried to get Tara to countenance Angada’s 
coronation. You remember my reading certain slokas in 
which he expressly bade her to sit up, console herself and. 
look after Angada, made king. I went about finding out from 
other sargas how on the same occasion, the same event 
impressed Sugriva and others, how they all felt perhaps that 
a terrible blunder had been committed amounting almost to 
a crime, and that therefore something should be done to upset 
the consequences which might follow ; and the most important 
of the consequences was certainly the question of succession 
to Vali. It occurs to him that Sugriva was genuine when he 
desired that he should not be king after his brother. I read 
to you also a sloka in which, after seeing these scenes of 
sorrow with his own eyes, Rama himself felt that there was 
something in the atmosphere of the consequence of a mistake. 
He cried with tears streaming from his eyes like the others, 
and for a moment was speechless. If that was the case, 
I argued that Hanuman might have felt that after Vali, not 
Sugriva but Angada should succeed, and he therefore men- 
tioned the matter to Tara. But notwithstanding the over- 
powering grief of the lady, her head was tightly screwed on 
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her shoulders, She does not seem to have lost her head at 
all. She says, “That will not do, In our case, after Vali 
Sugriva takes everything. (I suppose she meant the kingdom 
and herself too.) He is the lord of the kingdom. Therefore 
he disposes of Angada, not I.” What an extraordinarily able 
‘woman! I once called her the ancient Portia. | 

Another failure of his, also conspicuous, was when he 
tried to turn Angada away from his resolution of remaining 
behind when the month that had been given had expired, and 
Hanuman and everybody had-failed and they had spent a little 
guilty time in Svayamprabha’s cave enjoying the fruits and 
the roots and everything that was to be found there. When 
they came out, they had all incurred the death penalty pre- 
scribed by Sugriva. Then Tara, uncle of Angada, had suggested 
that they might all stay behind, once more enter Svayam-- 
prabha’s cave and enjoy the luxuries there. Hanuman read 
in it something serious. He said to himself, “If Angada stays 
behind and a great many monkeys behind him, what is there 
to prevent him from becoming king of this part? Sugriva’s 
kingdom will be partitioned, and it just likely that Angada 
may become a source of danger to Sugriva.” So he uses all 
his diplomatic skill and tells Angada that he had better go 
home, “I have known Sugriva all the time”, he says, “ He 
won’t do you any harm.” Then he adds very skilfully, “ Do 
not trust these monkeys. They are after all monkeys. They 
‘won’t remain faithful to you. Have they not got wives and 
children at home ?” Of course Angada does not listen to him © 
at all, He says, “On the other hand I know how my uncle 
is disposed towards me, He remembers that I am Vali’s son. 
Besides, he never made me yuvaraja. He could not help it.” 
This then is another case in which in spite of his great skill 
in diplomacy, Hanuman failed in argument, and against this 
chit of an Angada. This is all from Kishkindha kanda. 

I now proceed to the next kanda. I am only mentioning 
instances where the reputed skill of this great person failed. 
When he was talking to Sita, she, in her tender, pathetic style 
which draws tears from the reader, tel's him everything she 
had to go through and occasionally expressed her misgivings 
whether she was right to live and cause anxiety to the great 
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rothers, whether it would not be best for her to take her 
life and save trouble to so many, “ How are my husband and 
hhis brother to cross the sea?” she asks, “ and how could the 
monkey army come over to my succour?” Hanuman could 
no longer bear it.: He had ventured to say to her, ‘ Why do 
you suffer so much? I am here, strong, mighty, powerful. 
As I came over, so I can go over. You are such a light 
creature, and if you get on my back, the next instant you will 
be with your husband. Dismiss all this trouble and anxiety 
and sorrow. It is very easy to me.” Remember that at that 
smoment he was only of the size of a cat. He had searched 
the whole of Lanka for her, and, unwilling to be detected by 
any person, he had reduced himself to that very small size. 
*When he spoke to her offering to take her on his back, it 
seemed ridiculous to her. Being a nice lady, she gently 
‘laughed at him. 


aad goreard aa at aiefreafa 
ag qrevatrecd atfaat agfreafa 1 V. 37. 31-32 


“Then, having made that jocular remark,. she could not help 
‘saying, “I.am afraid you are what you appear to be.” 


ata aa aug aft efartu V. 37, 31 


‘Hanuman felt a little piqued. He felt that for the first time 
he was insulted grossly. He says to himself, “I must show 
her that I am not this pitiable little cat”. And to induce trust 
in her, to produce the feeling that he was not professing to 
be strong and powerful while he was really not so, he began 
to swell and assume his real form. “ What do you take me 
‘to be ?” he says. “ You think you cannot trust your slender 
‘body to me. I am strong enough to uproot the whole of 
this Lanka, take all the hills in it, and the men and women 
upon it, everybody including Ravana, and put them across the 
sea.” That of course was a little exaggeration on his part. 
I must tell you that exactly as in modern days, when any 
person becomes a warrior and steps on the field of battle, he 
.does not know: how exactly he could be within the limits of 
truth ; not that warriors mean a word of it, not that the other 
party ascribes any meaning to any of it. In order to excite 
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themselves to the fight, they have got to say some absurd 
things, to claim that they were all-powerful, that they had. 
engines of mighty destruction, and that they could bring the 
enemy down to grief, Hanuman had no enemies, but he had. 
some critics, Therefore, he exaggerated a bit. Suta could. 
not then say he was merely a monkey. She saw how powerful 
he was. Then she brought forward another argument, being. 
very ciever like most ladies. She says, “ If you take me across, 
all these Rakshasas will follow you. While you are over the 
water, you will have to fight. It is a crazy thing. You may 
be beaten by these Rakshasas, All war is uncertain” (most 
extraordinary how a woman can make a generalisation 
about war generally), “Even if you can carry me and still 
elude the pursuers, it is not proper for me, knowingly and. 
wilfully, i.e., with the exercise of my will, to touch any person 
other than my husband. It will not do for me. You may ask 
me, ‘ Did not Ravana touch you ?’ Yes, he did. But I was not 
then mistress of myself. He laid violent hands on me. Now 
you ask me of my own accord to sit on your back. It is a very 
different thing. After all, is it worthy of my husband that, 

having lost me to Ravana in that way, he should allow me to 
be taken back to him by.the back-door ?. He ought to come 
here, destroy Ravana and his family, and show to the world 
that nobody dare insult Rama’s greatness or glory with. 
impunity. It is then that my rescue should follow. You want 
to take me merely in the same way as Ravana brought me 
here. That alone will do him full honour if he should come: 
here, destroy his enemy, especially Ravana, and then take 
me back home in triumph.” Hanuman was then convinced 
that these things did not strike his intelligence at first. He 
said, “‘ You have spoken as the wife of Rama should speak.. 
I admire you and approve of you. It is true that you have’ 
some misgivings that I am likely to be assailed by the enemies. 
Is there another woman in this world who, having been 
brought to this very extremity of danger, would say, ‘I am 
not going with you, but would wait for the proper, delayed’ 
but honourable rescue?’ You have spoken in such a way 
that Rama would be delighted and would be proud of you. 
Trust me, I will narrate every detail to him. I will recite to» 
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him every word, exactly as it came from you. It is not a 
desire that I should violate your feeling, that I should have 
the honour of having touched the body of a most illustrious 
person. I wanted to do Rama what would please him, my heart 
being tender with friendship for him, Lanka is separated from 
- the mainland by a broad piece of water, and it is a very 
strongly defended fort, and I can assure you that it is a very 
difficuit place to besiege. I know my strength, and that is 
why I made the offer. Do not think I had any other motive. 
If you do not like to be carried this way, give me some token, 
so that I may convince your husband that I have seen and 
conversed with you.” This was another matter in which 
Hanuman failed, but was in the end glad to have failed for 
Sita convinced him that that was the right course. 


We now come to the end of the poem, After Ravana 
had been killed and when Vibhishana had been crowned and. 
business was over, in great triumph Rama sent Hanuman 
to inform Sita that she was no longer a prisoner, that Vibhi- 
shana was now king of Lanka and that therefore she was 
now a free lady. Hanuman takes this news doubly exultant, 
tells her so exultantly that even Sita who is accustomed to’ 
his speech is somewhat taken aback. She says to herself, 
“This Hanuman. is a great talker”. ‘Of all the persons 
I have known, you are the only one who can speak like this,” 
Says Sita in her joy at receiving the news for which she has 
been living with all her heart. What a beautiful tribute to 
receive from Sita! What would not other persons have 
given to get this praise from her? We shall not envy Hanu-~ 
man. As the great Bacon says, * envy is a feeling that we 
cherish only towards those who are more or less like us. Tell 
me whether anyone feels envy of the Emperor of England, 
or of Roosevelt. Having received this great tribute, so great 
that the like of it had not been pronounced about any person, 
his heart is filled with pride and joy, and he is very thankful 
to Sita. What does he offer? Perhaps some of you will say, 


*“Envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and. 
where there is no comparison, no Envy; and therefore kings are not 
envied but by kings.” Bacon: “OF ENVY”. 
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there is some mistake here. “These. Rakshasis, who are terri- 
ble women, who have been all these days frightening you and 
speaking ill of you and threatening you, what would you 
advise me to do? I will wreak my will on them. I desire to 
beat them in as many ways as I can, This is the boon I ask 
of you in return for that praise I received.” I consider that 
Hanuman fell a great deal below his own level, much below 
his own standard of propriety, when he offered to exercise not 
merely his physical strength but his teeth and his nails. His 
anger was So great, his blood boiled to such an extent when 
he saw the tormentors of the lady of his ideal. When 
he saw them, his worst feelings were excited. I almost think 
that Hanuman used those harsh, unworthy words and spoke 
these very bad sentences in order that Sita’s best nature 
may be roused in the answer that she gave him. It is one 
of the noblest pieces.* No plea of forgiveness, tolerance 
or general benevolence would reach such a great height as the 
words that she spoke. Sita would not hear of it. She said, 
“What could these poor women do? They did the bidding of 
their master.” How ready to forgive! I suppose Hanuman 
was suddenly stricken with a returning sense of proprietty. 
Suddenly he dropped his Kapitva. These words struck the 
right chord in him. He thought that the best thing was to 
run away. 

I should take leave of this scene and this point. But 
I should relate two other scenes which are similar and to 
which naturally this takes the reader back. When Sita was 
‘bemoaning her lot and asking herself whether there was no 
escape for her, Trijata was there, and she narrated at that 
time a beautiful dream of hers, in which she had seen Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna and their wicked lot in the extremity of 
shame and danger, and Rama and Lakshmana borne on 
mighty elephants, and she saw Sita amongst them, restored 
to her glory and taking the place that was her due. She says, 
“This dream of mine is going to be fulfilled. You wicked 
Rakshasis that torment her now, you may have to bear the 
vengeance of Rama when he hears of the way you have 
behaved to her. Fall at Sita’s feet now and make sure of her 


*For a translation of the passage see Lect. XXVII below. 
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forgiveness.” Trijata had already spoken to the Rakshasis, and. 
Sita heard it. Hanuman also heard it. When, later on, Hanu- 
man comes and offers to inflict these torments and Sita forbids 
him, we are reminded of this former scene of Trijata’s dream.. 
I almost think that the Poet meant us to connect the two. 
‘The dreams of good persons come true, though may be not 
in every particular. Dreams are meant to indicate coming 
events. In this case I have little doubt that the Poet meant 
us to connect these two scenes together in our minds and to’ 
produce in us the feeling that this second scene was no doubt 
the unconscious reproduction by Sita and Hanuman of some- 
thing that they had heard on a former occasion, but of which 
the precise outline and details they had lost, 


There are one or two things which I wish to say in this 
connection. They should not detract from the greatness that 
is Hanuman’s, How great he was, how great his achieve- 
ments were, it is impossible to measure by ordinary standards. 
I have said before that if anything requiring extraordinary 
physical strength had to be done, something impossible for 
others, Hanuman did it. We have got to consider some of 
the very great exploits that stand to his credit. I shall con- 
sider Hanuman in a big way. I have assembled his forgetful- 
nesses together, his failures and his other weaknesses, and 
his great exploits. When I have dealt with these, I shall 
still have left to deal with one of the greatest things in the 
life of Hanuman; and that is the way in which he went 
through scenes of great tenderness and came out of all of 
them with credit to himself. I shall therefore conclude my 
talk on Hanuman with reading a number of extractis from 
the Sundara kanda, It makes one proud to think that the 
Poet has conceived the character of Hanuman in that great 
style and executed it also in grand style, Some may say that 
the Poet has exaggerated Hanuman’s character. But we are 
concerned not with the greatness and size of the thing, but 
the spirit in which they were done. 
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‘Sisters and Brothers, 

Our subject today is the exploits of Hanuman, They 
were many, as well as great, and, for a wonder, they began 
with Hanuman when he came into the world. He himself 
describes to Sita, in order to assure her of his bona fides, his 
origin, apparently wishing to show how he = looked like 
a monkey, while he called himself the son of Vayu, His origin 
‘was somewhat peculiar. His father was a monkey named 
Kesari. He was the king of a small State on a hill called 
Sumeru. Once it would appear that at the sacred bathing 
ghat the pilgrims were molested by an asura called Sambara- 
sura. In order to kill him they deputed this Kesari. He 
was absent for a short time for that purpose from his home, 
and during his absence Hanuman was conceived and came - 
into existence. His wife had been born a monkey because — 
of a curse, but once she was a beautiful maiden ; and remem- 
‘bering that existence of hers, she put on the appearance of 
a woman and went about in the gardens near her place. She 
“was so ravishingly beautiful that God Vayu took a fancy for 
her and, displacing her clothes, touched her all over. She 
became very angry and looked about. Vayu answered her, 
“Do not be annoyed. I am not going to do anything wrong 
to you. Your husband Kesari has done a great service to 
celestial beings, and to reward him, I am going to bestow 
a child on you who shall be famous in the three worlds and 
perform miraculous deeds”. So, in a neighbouring cave :zhe 
brought forth a miraculous child, That child had great 
hunger, ravaging hunger. There being nothing by way of 
fruits, he just looked up and saw Surya, a beautiful red fruit 
as he struck the baby to be. Then the story goes on, 
narrated in two different ways in the Ramayana itself, once 
in great detail, another time in somewhat of a summary. 
Jambavan, wishing to induce Hanuman to undertake the 
great leap across the water, tells him of the story in the 
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Kishkindha kanda. It is a nice piece for Hanuman to be 
reminded of what he did when he was but a baby. He had to 
be reminded because at the moment he was wanted, he was 
in a fit of great depression and sat by himself. He was 
probably chewing the cud of his disappointing talk to Angada 
who had foiled him and also put him down with a high hand. 
So Hanuman sat away from the rest of the monkeys. Angada 
held. a council to find out whether anyone would be strong 
and brave enough to undertake the leap to Lanka. There 
is one whole sarga devoted to this particular council. The 
monkeys who had previously been very proud of their 
strength, when they saw the broad piece of water making 
a terrific noise, took alarm. One of them said he could leap 
ten yojanas, another said he could do twenty, a third thirty 
and so on, until they came to Jambavan who, instead of 
mentioning the figure to which he was equal, went into 
a long story of reminiscence, “I once was strong and have 
gone round the earth twenty-one times. Now I can do only 
ninety yojanas.” Angada said he could do all the hundred, 
‘but he could not return. Jambavan, though he had lost his 
early strength, had not lost his skill in talking and diplomacy, 
and he says to Angada, “ Even if you can return, we are not 
going to part with you. We cannot do without you. We 
must look upon you as our kalatra, meaning apparently, 
according to its origin, that which is to be protected. You 
think you are the head here. It is true, but it is our duty 
to protect you who are our protector. We cannot let you 
undertake any risk.” He then goes to Hanuman and tells 
him, “ You do not know about yourself. We want your 
services.” The first sarga in the Sundara kanda describes 
the entire leap of Hanuman. It cannot be described as a 
leap, but rather as a flight, for he had many adventures on 
the way, in one or two of which he was stopped and did a 
little bit of fighting. I am not going to mention this and other 
things which I dare say you all remember. Butj this exploit 
inc’udes not only the leap, but the great deeds he performed 
on the island. After an elaborate search for Sita, he dis- 
covered her, and after her conversation he said to himself, 
“I cannot return immediately. There are some more things 
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to do. Being a good servant, I must look about and, if neces~ 
sary, change my line of work.” So he made up his mind to 
appear before Ravana whom he wished to see and threaten if 
possible. But how was Ravana to be seen? Hanuman laid 
a little scheme of his own, “I will do some mischief here,” 
he said to himself, “I will reduce this Asokavana to the 
ground, and destroy a part of the city, so that they may send 
somebody to attack me.” So you know how he drew the 
unfavourable attention of the guardians of Lanka, and per- 
formed great. deeds against them in self-defence. One of the 
deeds was the killing of one of Ravana’s sons who was known 
to be a great warrior. And then you know how he was caught 
by Indrajit in the Brahmastra and bound by chains. He was 
then taken to Ravana’s presence, and, when they thought 
that he had been well bound, the period of the Brahmastra’s 
potency over him being over, he shook himself free and sat 
before Ravana. Pretending, when he began, to be an hum- 
ble emissary of Sugriva, he speaks defiantly to him as he 
goes on. “Sugriva greets you in a friendly manner,” he 
begins, but before he finishes, he has hurled defiance at 
Ravana. Then, when Ravana desires to kill him, Vibhishana@ 
interferes, and Ravana is content to set fire to Hanuman’s 
tail, with which fire Hanuman burned the city itself. That 
was his first exploit, the leap and the subsequent wonderful 
achievements in the city of Lanka. This, however, though 
described by the Poet in a long sarga and with greatest skill, 
and generally believed to be Hanuman’s greatest exploit, was 
by no means his greatest. There were others after this, 
very much more wonderful. | 

The next one that we shall deal with was when the first 
great battle took place in which Ravana himself appeared at 
the head of his forces. His commander-in-chief Prahasta had 
been killed by his opposite number Nila, and Ravana says, 
“T cannot neglect this powerful enemy,” and takes the fie'd 
himself, He assembles his great forces and goes into the 
field. Hanuman confronts him. They had known each other 
before somewhat but they had not known each other’s 
strength personally. So Hanuman says, “I ought to tell you 
_ that monkeys never use bows and arrows”. Their only 
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instruments were trees and branches of trees, which they 
uprooted easily and used against the enemy, or little hilltops 
and huge stones which they hurled with wonderful aim, The 
Rakshasas were good at both. Some could use bows and 
arrows, and there were also strong men who could deal 
powerful blows in single combat. Ravana was highly skilled in 
both. Hanuman showed his fist. Ravana first! struck Hanu-. 
man with his palm on the chest. Of course Ravana’s blows 
were very powerful and Hanuman reeled. But he quickly 
recovered and struck Ravana with his palm. Ravana took 
it, but felt the blow so much that he said, “ Ah, you are a 
worthy enemy ”, But! Hanuman says, “I do not care for your 
compliment. I am ashamed that after my blow, you are alive. 
I will deliver another, and then you shall go straight to the 
abode of Yama.” Getting provoked, Ravana aimed a power- 
ful stroke with the fist! against Hanuman. Hanuman became 
unconscious, Having disposed of Hanuman for the time.. 
Ravana turned to Nila and was engaged with him in battle. 
When Hanuman recovered his consciousness he saw Ravana: 
engaged with Nila. So he says, “It is not right to attack 
a man when he is engaged with another. So I will wait till 
you are free.” * Then Ravana nearly killed Nila, but though 
he fell on the ground, almost dead, was not quite dead ; his 
father the great god Agni protected him. 

Then Ravana turned to Lakshmana with whom he had 
a brisk exchange of arrows. At the end, finding that the arrow 
game was not good, Ravana took out his spear, and being 
a master of the spear, he hurled it with full force at Laksh- 
mana which took him right over the chest; and Lakshmana, 
unable to stand the blow, fell prone on the ground like 
a dead man, Then Ravana made a strange move. Seeing 
Lakshmana fallen, it occurred to him that he must ensure his: 
death. If left there, he might recover. So he came there 
and tried to lift up Lakshmana, He put his arm round the 
body and exercised all his strength to lift him. But Laksh- 
mana would not rise, The Poet says that though fallen to 
the ground, Lakshmana remembered that the Amsa of 
Vishnu was in him, and as he remembered it, he became 


* Cf. Lect. XI at p. 141. 
R—18 
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incalculably heavy, and Ravana could not lift him. Other- 
‘wise he would have taken him and put him into the sea. 
Ravana stood confounded. Then Hanuman who had werked 
himself up into a state of great fury saw how things stood. 
He goes up to Ravana and delivers a terrific blow at' his chest 
with his fist. Ravana fell on his knees, and it would appear 
that all his ten mouths poured blood through and poor Ravana 
was in great extremity. Then Hanuman took the opportunity, 
went to Lakshmana, lifted him—because Lakshmana, know- 
ing that it was a friend, Hanuman, who was devoted to him, 
became light for him—and took him to his brother, He 
remembered again who he was, and threw off his extra weight 
and allowed Hanuman to carry him to safety. Then it was 
that Rama became infuriated with Ravana and made terrific 
‘war upon him. The shower of arrows from each side was 
something that astonished the gods. Then Hanuman said to 
Rama, “ You get upon my back as Vishnu used to do with 
(Garuda when he attacked the enemies of the gods. I will bear 
you.” Rama agreed, and on his famous mount he stood and 
attacked Ravana, Ravana was not so angry with Rama as 
he was with Hanuman. So he aimed many arrows at' Hanu- 
man specially before he struck at Rama himself. Hanuman 
‘who ordinarily struck everybody as a great and distinguished 
being, when he was struck all over with arrows and they 
‘struck into his body, shone with even greater splendour. 
‘Ravana performed wonders, but in the end Rama proved too 
strong for him. His arrows struck at Ravana’s crown and 
took it off. Ravana was greatly humiliated, and not with- 
standing the mighty efforts that he put forth, lost the battle 
that day. When he stood helpless, discrowned and disarmed, 
Rama said to himself, “I will not. pursue this advantage, It 
wou'd be unchivalrous.” So he says to Ravana, “Go home 
and return to-morrow, refreshed ”. Ravana was glad to have 
the opportunity and retired that day. You see how in this 
battle, after Rama himself, the honours of the day go to 
Hanuman, and that is how we are interested in this great 
fight, 

The next exploit that I should refer to is when Indrajit 
had aimed the Brahmastra at the whole lot of Rama and his 
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army. The two brothers were hit, and the monkeys had all 
been hit and they all lay prone on the ground, Indrajit 
thought that he had finished the army that had come over the 
water, and went to report his great triumph to his father. 
Then night fell and the place became utterly dark. Some of 
the monkeys had died and others were struggling with their 
last breath. The two that were still wide awake and strong 
‘were Hanuman and Vibhishana. Hanuman felt it only for a 
time, and Vibhishana had never been struck at all. They came 

together, and Hanuman said, “I have a torch in my hand. We 
~ shall walk over the field of battle, and let us go and comfort 
and give what assistance we can.” As they went round on 
this sorrowful task, they came upon Jambavan who was 
struggling hard. Jambavan says in pitiful tones, “Is it Vibhi- 
shana ? I do not see you with my eyes, but I recognise your 
voice. Now, tell me if in your wanderings on the field, you 
have seen Hanuman anywhere.” And then Hanuman stood 
near, Vibhishana, not giving information in reply to the 
question, asks him, “ On this terrible day when everybody has 
been hurt, you do not ask me about Rama or Lakshmana, 
but about Hanuman. How is it that you have not shown the 
same affection for Sugriva or Angada?” Says Jambavan, 
“I have a purpose, If Hanuman is alive, then the whole army 
will all come back to life. But let him be dead, though we 
are all alive, we are as good as dead. Without him we are 
perfectly worthless ; with him, though we be dead, we may 
come to life again. That is the great merit about Hanuman. 
He is as strong as his father Vayu, and if he is alive, we have 
hope.” Hearing this extraordinary praise by his old friend, 
Hanuman discloses himself, and falls at his feet and says how 
good he is to praise him like that. Now Jambavan says to 
himself, “I am born again, Now it is on you that we all 
depend, Everything hangs on your effort. This is the time 
for you to exert your full skill and your full strength. As 
I look round, I see no one who can come to our assistance. 
Give joy to all these crowds of people, and also enable Rama 
and Lakshmana who are down to be free of their arrows 
which nearly choke them.” Then he mentions four herbs of 
miraculous potency and tells him to bring them. They are 
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on the Himalayas, between the mount Kailasa and Rishabha. 
the herb which revives the dead, the herb which heals the 
wounds caused by arrows, the herb which restores the proper 
colour when the body has been discoloured by approaching 
death, and the herb which joins the severed parts of the body. 
The satayojana leap which Hanuman did before is nothing 
compared with this. Then Hanuman realises his full strength, 
and exerting himself all he can, he jumps and takes the great 
leap, far greater than the big leap over which the Poet waxed 
so eloquent. Then the Poet describes how the celestials 
watched this wonderful performance. There he searches for 
the four kinds of herbs. The herbs, however, being endowed 
with great discerning, found out that somebody has come 
after them. So they said to themselves, “ Let us be hidden,” 
and they became invisible. When he found that they were 
not to be seen, there was no alternative for him but to shift 
the whole mountain. He shifts the top of the mountain and,. 
taking the leap, comes down. When he brought the herbs 
and placed them on the battlefield, Vayu blew the scent about 
and as it struck the nostrils of the dead monkeys, they slowly 
revived and sat up. Rama and Lakshmana came to life 
again and the whole field became animated and lively. Then 
it would appear they raised a tremendous shout and went to 
Lanka and made a terrific noise and spread destruction all 
round, Now comes a small thing. It is very significant. If 
it was a scene of battle and the Rakshasas and monkeys had — 
engaged one another in combat, the herbs would make no 
distinction between Vanaras and Rakshasas. But the dead 
Rakshasas, though they might have been in thousands and. 
lakhs, were not there at all. The Poet says, “ Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad”. So Ravana had 
previously given an order that as often as the Rakshasas fell 
to the ground, they should be thrown into the sea, for fear 
that if they lay on the ground, the enemy should count them 
and know how many more were alive. And so they were 
all saved from the healing breath. Hanuman, knowing that 
he ought not to make a permanent dislocation in nature, 
‘took back the hill and placed it where it was as though it- 
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tad never been disturbed. Upon the second occasion,* 
although Hanuman must have done it, the Poet forgets to 
say expressly that the restoration was made. The taking 
of the hill back to the Himalayas and the return to Rama’s 
side, each has only a quarter of a sloka,. I suppose the Poet 
means to give us an idea of the quick work that Hanuman 
did on the occasion. 

I now come to an exploit of a somewhat different 
character. Hanuman performed extraordinary feats of 
strength on the fie'd of battle. One we have already men- 
tioned was the destruction of Ravana’s son Aksha, Now on 


this great occasion, he kills several famous Rakshasas. Of 


the most imporiant Rakshasas whom he killed, there were 
three whom I should mention, Devantaka, Trisiras and 
Nikumbha. Nikumbha was the greatest. Curious'y enough, 
whenever he mentions chief ministers, the Poet ascribes four 
to each king. Vali, Sugriva and Ravena had four each. 
Four were the most prominent. Vali’s four are not inen- 
tioned by the Poet. Ravana had placed, at the top of his 
Jist, Durdhara, Prahasta, Mahaparsva and N’kumbha, whom 
Ravana trusted most and on whose wisdom he relied. More- 
over, when he sent for Prahasta and asked him to take the 
field of battle, he tells Prahasta, “I have Jost many able 
commanders. ‘These monkeys seem to be a terrible lot, 
taking a heavy toll of life from our big men. You are one 
of my top figures, I hope you will have better success. 
Besides you, there are only four others in whom I have some 
confidence, myself, Kumbhakarna, Indrajit and Nikumbha. 
I cannot see how I can save this town, if any other person 
goes to the fight.” So he sends Prahasta to his doom. 

Now we have come to another stage of the fight when 
Kumbhakarna’s two sons, Kumbha and Nikumbha, come into 
the field. Kumbha had been killed by Sugriva and then, 
greatly angered and resolved to do his worst amongst the 
Vanaras, Nikumbha comes into the field, and is encountered 
‘by our hero of the day. Nikumbha was just like Hanuman 
that day. But as Hanuman could not use the bow and 
arrows, Nikumbha said, “I will fight Hanuman hand to hand”. 


- 


*See Lect. XVIII a: p. 261 above. 


a 
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I tock it into my head that as a sample of the Poet’s 
description of these battles, I might translate for your benefit 
today this sarga (VI. 77) as a whole, the fight between 
Nikumbha and Hanuman. 

VI. 77: The Killing of Nikumbha. When Nikumbha saw 
his brother Kumbha stretched on the ground, he cast angry 
looks at Sugriva, as if he would burn him to ashes, Then 
he grasped his imposing mace, stupendous like the crest of 
the mountain Mandara, A gay garland wreathed it round. 
Its haft had metal bands wrought like the five fingers of 
a titan’s hand. Round it ran a broad strip of gold, while 
diamonds and rubies studded it all over. Like the death- 
dealing rod of Yama it seemed, causing dismay to the monkeys 
and nerving the Rakshasas with courage. Wielding the 
weapon, which rivalled in size the flagstaff of Indra, 
N:kumbha, of terrific aspect, roared with mouth yawning © 
wide. On his chest shone a medal of gold ; his arms were held 
by beautiful bracelets ; lustrous pendants depended from his 
ears; a resplendent garland enfolded his neck. With these 
ornaments and with his club, Nikumbha assumed the threaten- 
ing sembiance of a vast cloud charged with lightning and 
thunder and shot with a vivid rainbow. As his giant arm 
twirled the club, the noise was like the bursting yell of the 
Seven winds of heaven, and the light resembled the Fire-god 
himself bereft of smoke, The vault above whirled around 
in the toss of Nikumbha’s mace, as though Alaka, the city 
of the Gandharvas, performed rapid revolutions with her 
grand mansions and palaces, and the moon and stars and 
planets joined in the rotatory race. In fact the blazing 
jewels of the club were rendered the fiercer by his consum- 
ing choler, and he struck terror into all hearts like the 
roaring and raging conflagration which makes an end of all 
created things when one Yuga is succeeded by the next. So 
varalysing was the fear that the Vanaras and Rakshasas 
alike were unable to make the slightest movement. Alone 
ainong them all stood Hanuman in front of the Rakshasa 
chieftain with his broad breast bared to the fury of the attack. 
On that breast fell with fierce force the giant club of 
Nikumbha hurled by the giant’s arm. That very instant, lo 
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and behold! from the monkey hero’s rock-like breast there 
shoi into the sky, making it one blinding blaze of a thousand 
meteors, the shattered fragments of the titanic club, Hanu- 
man bore the shock firm and unmoved, while an earthquake 
spread ruin all round. Then did Maruti, summoning all his 
strength, concentrate it into his clenched fist and bring it 
to bear with the violence of his divine father on Nikumbha’s 
chest. Imagine a black cloud streaked suddenly with fierce 
lightning and riven with thunder’s roar ; so shook Nikumbha’s: 
huge frame and streamed with red blood in profusion. But 
the giant recovered soon and, grasping the unwieldy bulk 
of Hanuman with his powerful arms, lifted him off the 
ground to the loud roar of exultant joy which rose from the 
Rakshasa ranks. This joy, however, lasted but for a moment 
for at once with mighty blows of the fist Anjaneya freed 
himse!f, and throwing down the captor with main force, 
leaped on his prostrate body and pounded it mercilessly. 
Then with both hands he caught the enemy’s neck, twisted 
it about and smashed his head on the rock, setting up at 
the same time a reverberating roar of triumph. When it was 
clear that the Rakshasa had expired, the monkeys shouted 
with glee, the skies thundered with satisfaction, the earth 
rocked with joy, heaven rained fresh flowers, and consterna- 
tion, stark and comfortless, seized the enemy’s hosts. 

The last exploit.that I shall mention is his second flight 
to the Himalaya mountain. I have already mentioned it to 
you in connection with my previous account of Hanuman’s 
forgetfu'ness.* On this occasion Lakshmana lay stricken with 
Ravana’s sakti, and it was necessary to relieve him with 
these herbs, Sushena, the great physician monkey, requested 
Hanuman to repeat his old exploit. Upon this occasion there 
is an account, not in our southern edition, but in the Italian 
edition giving the eastern recension, a thrilling description 
of how Hanuman met with great obstacles on the way. 
Ravana knowing that Hanuman was on this quest and might 
bring the reviving herb, ordered Kalanemi, an asura, to stop 
him, It is a brave adventure, and Hanuman is delayed a 
good deal. Kalanemi, like Maricha, assumes the form of 


*Lect. XVIII at p. 260 above. 
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a hermit and offers hospitality, and poor Hanuman is taken in 
for a while. Then he suddenly discovers that this is a ruse 
to keep him from his task. He kills Kalanemi and goes and 
brings the herb, for Sushena has described the herbs pre- 
cisely, saying how they would shine with lustre and would 
almost thrust themselves into his vision. But in this version 
of the Ramayana it would appear that owing to this excite- 
ment of the fight with Kalanemi and the long conversation 
that he had, he got a little excited and forgot the exact 
description of the herbs.* On going back with the mountain, 
he apologises to Sushena. Sushena pounds the herb and 
applies: it to Lakshmana, who comes back to life. 


Now one or two things I might say about Hanuman, 
adding to this list, and chiefly from his own lips. But I shall 
reserve them for another day. Next time I propose to pay 
attention to another aspect of Hanuman’s manysided charac- 
ter. We shall see him searching for Sita, and having dis- 
covered her, how he makes himself known to her, brings her 
confidence and exchanges great and moving thoughts with 
her about Rama and Lakshmana and their future work on 
her behalf. Sita too, in the Sundara kanda, shines forth in 
the glory of her character, and although I mean to devote 
two lectures separately to her, it is impossible to deal with 
Hanuman all by himself. I shall have every now and then 
to bring Sita into prominence too, for beautiful as the 
Sundara kanda is, as its very name implies, the beauty is - 
in the nature of the tender sentiments exchanged between 
Hanuman and Sita and the way in which the inner glory of 
their nature shines for all time. 


* Cf, Tilaka on VI. 102. 25 (Bombay %. VI. 101. 32). 
“Para rrrarreaartardea Herren 1” 
A 
‘qaqserrmreaitat =| -toeardarnrefeyeaa east 
eafefa aterq 1’ | 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Like most people employed in tasks of great difficulty, 
Hanuman swayed between moods of confidence and pessi- 
mism. Sometimes he felt he could accomplish what he had 
undertaken, and even added to the compass of his under- 
takings. At other times he was disposed to question his 
capac:ty to fulfil the obligations. The Poet shows him to us 
occasionally in one and occasionally in the other mood. The 
sreat exploit that stands to his credit, as I pointed out, is by no 
means the greatest of those that he achieved. The leap across 
the sea was nothing to what he had performed as a baby, and 
what he was about to perform later, when he jumped right up 
to the Himalayas and brought away a whole hill-top and then 
restored it to its proper place. But the leap across the Pamban 
is the one with which his name is most connected in the poem, 
‘because it resulted in the discovery of Sita’s whereabouts, 
and was the prelude to his performing some military exploits 
of a high order. When he undertook the leap it was generally 
believed that only his father and Garuda could have under- 
taken such a thing. Between Hanuman, Sita and Rama, this 
sentiment is expressed five times in the poem, viz., that of all 
beings on earth, three Garutman, Vayu and Hanuman, could 
accomplish this marvellous jump across the water. Thougn 
it is repeated five times, + curiously enough, Valmiki himself 
gives some other names as those of people who could do 
similar things. That is somewhat in the manner of Valmiki. 
He often gives more than one version of the matter, leaving 
some room for those who are inclined to dispute over impor- 
tant details In the third sarga of the Sundara kanda, for 
instance, we are given the names of Kumuda, Angada, 
‘Sushena, Mainda, Dvivida, Sugriva, Kusaparva, Ketumala. 
and Hanuman. In the second sarga we get the names of 


* 23-8-1944. 


IV. 67. 23; V. 39. 26; V. 3%. 9 (Bombay Ed. - V. 68. 9 (which 
is only Hanuman’s report of V. 39. 26) and VI. 1. 
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Angada, Nila, Sugriva and Hanuman. In the Yuddha kanda, 
Sarga 3, they are given as Angada, Dvivida, Mainda, Jamba- 
van, Panasa, Nala and Nila. The commentators usually say 
that this is the svabhava of the Poet that he repeats himself 
more than once no doubt, but with some modifications more or 
less important. For instance, in the Sundara kanda, Sarga 30, 
you remember that after Hanuman had found Sita and was 
cogitating how he shou’d make himself known to her, give 
her the token from Rama and speak words of comfort and 
encouragement to her, a misgiving arose in his mind that Sita. 
might take fright that he was Ravana himself in disguise and 
ery out, that the Rakshasas might give the alarm, which 
would bring Ravana’s men on the scene, and that he might 
have to do some hard fighting with the Rakshasas. If he: 
is engaged in this hard fighting, would he retain sufficient 
strength to do the return leap, or would he be so weakened 
and perhaps disabled that he should not be able to go back ?’ 
These questions occurred to him, and he doubted very much. 
the wisdom of provoking conflicts which might either finish 
him or leave him too weak for the rest of the duties. “No 
doubt I shall punish them severely. But shall I be able to go 
back ? Supposing I am killed, or if I am not killed, supposing. 
I am caught and imprisoned, then what will become of Rama’s 
business ? Is there another in the Vanara hosts to whom the 
task may be entrusted with hopes of its successful accom- 
plishment ?” And he answers the question in the negative 
here, “Ido not see another who could help Rama’s business. 
When once I am gone, there is not another amongst my kins-- 
men whom we could trust to perform this immense leap. 
I may have the strength to kill thousands upon thousands of 
Rakshasas in battle, But having so exhausted my strength 
in the fight here, the return jump across the sea may be too’ 
much for me. All fighting, however, confident one may be 
in the beginning, is attended with uncertainty, I do not think 
I am entitled to put this matter in jeopardy.” And so on. 
Then as you know after weighing the pros and cons he decided 
that he would disclose himself to her by uttering the praise’ 
of Rama which was bound to soothe her fears and win her 
confidence. 
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Then when he speaks to Sita, a little later, he says this. 
“After our conversation with Sampati, we came to the sea- 
shore. Then crores upon crores of monkeys became depress- 
ed. When my colleagues caught sight of the sea between 
them stretching for a hundred yojanas, all sat down in despair, 
See:ng them so sinking, I gave them courage and undertook. 
to do this ; and putting them in good spirits, I made them see 
that I could do it, and I have done it. None of them ever 
thought themselves equal to the task of leaping over.” 

Here comes a passage which will puzzle you a bit, When 
Hanuman was about to take leave of Sita, she asked him, 
“How is the monkey army to come over to this side of the 
water ? They may be in enormous numbers. I think my fate 
is sealed.”” So concludes Sita in her very natural pessimism. 
‘“ There is no device known by which their passage across may 
be accomplished, Rama and Lakshmana are human beings,. 
and they cannot do it either. You can do it; Garuda and 
Vayu can do it; but there is no fourth person to do it. And 
at the end of the month, when Ravana comes here, I must 
either become his wife, or, as that is impossible, meet my 
death.” Hanuman felt that her spirits must be kept up anyhow. 
It won’t do to let her pass away in that mood, So, in order to 
comfort her, he does what in common parlance is called 
drawing the long bow. He tells her a huge lie. “You do 
not know these monkeys. What grand things they have 
done! More than once they have done the round of this 
world with the oceans and the land between them.” (That 
is a first-class invention.) ‘“ Amongst the many millions and 
billions that follow Sugriva, I have my equals, and there are 
my superiors, but there is not a fellow who is inferior to me. 
Even I, the least of them, have done it; the rest will perform 
it easily. (This is a generalisation which is not true either.) 
Usually, kings send as their messengers, not the best men in 
their service, but inferior men, That is their practice. In 
that way Sugriva has sent me. Do not become cast down. 
At one leap they will come here, all the monkeys.” You 
see Hanuman did not scruple to say what, to put it moderately, 
can only be described as an enormous exaggeration, with part 
of it beyond the truth. But that was necessary. Otherwise, 
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Sita was about to sink and might have killed herself. But the 
wonder of it is that, exactly as it happens to many of us, Sita 
knew that Hanuman said all this only to encourage her and 
not because it was true, Therefore, when after setting fire 
to the place, Hanuman takes final leave of her, she once more 
says, ‘I know you alone can do it or your father or Garuda ”’.* 

Now we have to turn back a little and see, again very 
naturally, what these monkeys themselves thought when they 
started from Kishkindha, These monkeys, before they 
dispersed in their various directions, naturally cast a glance 
forward as it were. “I am going to do this. I am going to do 
that. Why should Sugriva send so many? I can finish 
Ravana in one single engagement, I will uproot all the trees 
about here, break open al! these hills, and bore holes in the 
earth, And as for the sea, I can dry it up.” To Sugriva 
they all boasted like this. I am only concerned to point out 
how in our ignorance, we often undertake tasks without 
knowing their real nature. We think we are equal to anything. 
What man has done, man can do, is a proverb which we often 
quote. But quite often our confidence is misplaced, as 
events prove us wholly in the wrong, and we come to grief. 
As for Hanuman, he was not above a little bravado of this 
‘kind. When he took leave of Sita and resolved to do a deed 
or two which the people of Lanka should remember, he cried 
out in the streets as he went along, “ A thousand Rakshasas 
cannot withstand me in battle. While all these Rakshasas 
are blinking what to do, I will destroy this city, take leave 
of Sita once more and leap across.” He was indulging in what 
must be called a war brag. No man who goes into a fight 
ean afford to show any weakness, he must say all kinds of 
things about himse!f, and Hanuman did it because he ought 
to do so, 

When he went to Ravana and took his seat before him, 
he delivered what he averred was a message from Sugriva, 
—which however was not the case at all,—beginning with a 
greeting from Sugriva. Then he drops all kinds of courtesy — 
and threatens Ravana. “For so many years you have been 


*The reference here is to V. 56. 9 in the Bombay Ed.; it is not © 
ineluded by Govindaraja and is not in the M.LJ. text. 3 
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at the head of this world, doing what you liked, destroying 
kingdoms, subjecting other princes to your yoke and carrying 
away women. You have done all this because you have 
received boons from the gods. That dharma is now worked 
out. Hereafter the wickedness is going to have its turn in 
quick succession; those misdeeds of yours are going to bear 
fruit. In the midst of all the Vanaras and bears, Rama has 
taken a solemn vow that he would be revenged of his enemies, 
those who took away Sita. Whom do you take this Sita to 
be, her whom you have brought across the water and impri- 
soned in your place ? She is kalaratri. She is going to finish 
your city, Remember that she is like a big rope that has 
been fastened round your neck, In a few days it is going 
to be drawn tight. Your end is drawing near. If you wish 
to save yourself, deliver up Sita and beg Rama’s protection, 
for Rama is so great a warrior that nobody can stand in 
battle against him, neither on earth nor on high, Whether 
it be Siva himself or whether it be Brahma or Indra, no one 
is equal to Rama in fight.” Here the Poet has carefully 
omitted Vishnu in this sloka. The idea seems to be that it 
would be absurd that Vishnu cannot stand before Rama, as 
Rama is only an avatara of Vishnu. In the mind of the Poe? 
Vishnu and Rama were one. In many other instances God 
Vishnu is specially omitted. One remarkable instance is 
when in the great battle Rama employs the gandharva astra 
and stands before every single Rakshasa as a terrible Rama. 
On that occasion when the mulabala had been destroyed com- 
pletely and the gods rained flowers and the Gandharvas sang 
victory, Rama himseli for a moment felt the glow of victory ; 
and under the influence of that exhilarating feeling, saw 
Sugriva, Hanuman and Vibhishana standing behind him, 
wondering and looking at him as a marvel, thinking what 
a strange friend ihey were having, And then Rama turns 
round and says, 


wyzeqqe fat we at sarqeeq att VI. 94. 38 


It is a wonderful astra which makes the owner stand in 
terrible form before every single combatant on the other side. 
“T can use it or Siva can use it.” Here again, he does not 
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mention Vishnu, showing that in his own mind he was 
Vishnu and that there was no point in mentioning Vishnu. 
Such passages occur every now and then. 


Now I am going to deal with Hanuman as he was appre- 
ciated by Rama. Hanuman’s greatness can have no measure, 
no just and adequate measure, except in the judgment of 
Rama himself. If Rama accepted him, that is all right. So 
in order to find out what Rama thought of him, we must go 
to three or four contexts in the poem where Rama speaks 
his mind fully about Hanuman. In Kishkindha where 
Sugriva and his four ministers had taken refuge on that hill, 
the Risyamuka, the two brothers met Hanuman first. Hanu- 
man went in the guise of a fair and acceptable man. He 
addresses the brothers and asks them who they are. In mak- 
ing the enquiry, Hanuman shows his command of the Sans- 
krit language, his command not only of its idiom but his great 
command of the ancient lore, and of the diplomatic vocabulary, 
and casts such a spell over the brothers that they were unable 
to resist, 

There is a good rule in court circles. It is proper for a 
king to speak to a king, a minister to a minister. So although 
Rama would have replied to Hanuman who questioned them 
at great length, he asks his brother to do so. And in speak- 
ing to Lakshmana in the hearing of Hanuman, Rama Says 
words which are cast in such high terms that you would 
wonder that in a few minutes’ talk anybody could produce in 
the mind of such a judge as Rama such a tremendous 
impression. This is what Rama says to Lakshmana 


araafatiaey arrataartoor: | 

Tramaafaga: aad scarfs 
Tt Se Heat TET ATA | 
Te eat + feefaecefeaae 1) 


TUG Fata ose = WATTAT | 
aaa 3 araq dia: afafed: vata i 
atrercra farea fae frag 

SULT HST Aat TA qeqy war yy 
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AEHTLHAA TATA LATA ACH TTATA, | 
saareafa earl art gazette i 


saat Praat arar faeareaSsaeeat | 
wer arreadt fraqaaraets i 


wafaat qer gat 7 wacaiaarer J 
faeqfear fe wa wee Haat waatsas | 


UATTTTT TAT ACT TA: BTAATTHT: | 
cea faeqta watat eaarearattaat: 1 IV. 3. 28-35 


“For one to speak as this person has spoken, one must know 
ali the three Vedas and have them at command. (It is 
possible for a person to get up five or six sentences in correct 
English, but when we go beyond them, we make slips and 
commit treason against the King’s English.) Hanuman 
spoke at considerable length. Although he spoke much and 
spoke long, he has not made a single error. He seems to be 
a great master of elocution, All the organs that help in the 
art of elocution are at his perfect command, No one has 
been mismanaged by him in any particular. His speech wins 
my heart completely and delights my very soul. It a man 
can talk like Hanuman, he can bring down to his knees even 
the worst and most implacable enemy. If there is a ruler 
among men who wants to accomplish great things, he must 
have at least one minister like this person. If a man has 
more than one servant like Hanuman, there is nothing on 
earth that he cannot accomplish. All things will turn out 
successful.” The very first impression he produces on the 
brothers, he maintains to the end, not merely by his marve!- 
lous skill in manipulating the Sanskrit language, but by his 
complete devotion to duty and by the confidence that he pro- 
duced that he was quite equal to the performance of the 
highest and the most arduous tasks. There is no danger that 
he will not face, no enemy whom he will not encounter ; 
nothing that he will not face to perform services to his master. 


When the monkey expeditionists were sent out to go 
in the four directions, Tara, Jambavan, Nala, Nila and Hanu- 
man were in the group also. It occurred to Rama that after 
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ail, supposing one of these did really see Sita and that person. 
wanted to produce some evidence that he was really his 
emissary, what should he give ? Of these enormous monkeys, 
to whom should he entrust it? So between Sugriva and 
Sri Rama it was decided that Hanuman should be chosen for 
this entrustment. Sugriva sends for Hanuman of all the lot 
and says to him, ‘Hanuman, there is no part of this universe 
where your progress will meet with any impediment. In point. 
of time there is no one on earth your equal, So, though we 
have set out this vast army in all the directions, remember 
that Rama and I lay on you, Hanumen in particular, a very 
special charge. You alone have a combination of all these 
qualities, and the ability to bend time and space to your 
purpose.” Rama too caught this confidence from Sugriva, and. 
he gives him his own signet ring. Having given it to him. 
he says. 


ata ai efeives faga qaererar 
ATH ATATAA TSAI 


mamas & are araqaaea fra 1 
giaca a aes: fate waadta Fi IV. 44. 13-14 


“Tf you see Sita with this ring, she will cast off all misgiving, 
and you will be recognised as my direct messenger. I do not 
want any other assurance, as my Sugriva has chosen you to 
receive this very special commission and asked me to entrust 
this ring to you. That is enough warrant for my doing so.” | 
That is the mark of the uttermost confidence that Rama had 
in Hanuman. 


Then let us see them together at that supreme moment 
when Hanuman brings the glad news of Sita’s existence in 
safety, and holding out in the hope of restoration to Rama 
on this side. The monkeys are all there and they are asked 
to make a report. Being asked by special naming, Hanuman 
turns southward before opening his lips and makes an aniali 
in that direction, for Sita is there. Now, what tenderness. 
what depth of homage, what wonderful recognition of his duty 
before ever he spoke a word! That shows his divine quality, 
how far above his original status he rose. Then having gone 
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on a little further with the story, he takes the chudamani 
which Sita had given him. As soon as he saw this chudamani 
Rama burst out in tears. He gives vent to his grief, and 
unable to bear it, he turns round to Hanuman and asks him : 


frag dat ad afe ara oa: Ga: 

frarafaa atta fasadtt atazarfcort 1 

fat sfafa aed afe ara afeenfir | 

t sitaa eroraft faa atafaterrry i 

feate dlat eqaeacad: waar F 

Uda as ifaet ATA Far 1 

aq HUE fear wa arta 

afedtat TUR SAT TTT Hi CV«. «G6. 8, 10, 14-15 


“Tell me once, twice, or thrice, what were her words, for it 
is these words that will revive me. I am like a dead man,. 
and those words rain drops of water that will bring me back. 
to life. Repeat those words. Just as we throw water on the 
face of a man who is passing away, those words falling on 
my ear will revive me like water. You said that she had: 
a month more and she wanted to draw her life out for that 
month in order that before that I might come and release her.. 
Ifso, she is a long-lived woman. I cannot bear to live without. 
her for so long. What did she say ? Do not keep anything 
back. Like a sick man depending on the medicines of the 
physician, I depend now for my life only on the words that 
you give.” I have read very few words in the world’s litera- 
ture conveying greater affection or greater grief. Then, in 
continuation of this same scene, Rama gives more and more 
praise to Hanuman. What panegyric would be too high for 
one who had performed this rare good office ? So Rama says,. 


HA STA! FTA yurata SoH | 
mara aeqa 7 war qos |) VI. 1. 2 


“What another man cannot even think of in his conception, 
that Hanuman has actually performed for me.” 

Then there is a famous passage consisting of three slokas, 
each describing a certain order of messengers or servants or 


R—19 
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agents whom a master may commission for a duty. Such 
agents are classified by Rama into three groups. But they 
are very obscure. The words chosen are not very happy. 
and do not bring out the meaning c-early in the full manner 
of Valmiki; but their purport is clear. 


at fe weat faaaa: at wal aloe goae 
FMA TATE: FRITTAA | 

weed a: WM BTA A HalaTa: faq| 
Aa Aat: TAIRA TATSHEAA ATT I 


faqaat we: ad a Fata: aartaa: | 
aqeal Aad: aaa Tae: gearaAH 1 VI. 1. 8-10 


In subsequent literature this classification of servants or 
agents has become famous, and we must therefore read our 
knowledge into this passage, The first order of servants is 
those who, noting their master’s expressed intention and also 
the purposes that they have in mind but have not expressed, 
perform not only what their master has told them expressly, 
but also other tasks which will help the accomplishment of the 
main purpose. They have a brain, they have devotion also 
which impels them to do all these things for the sake of their 
master. Those who just do what they are told and do nothing 
more, belong to the second class. The third class is of those 
who, entrusted with a sacred duty, return home and say they 
have not been able to do it. Naturally, Hanuman is placed 
in the first class and receives the greatest possible encomium. 
Having praised Hanuman as much as he liked, he says, “ What 
can I do? I have no reward to bestow on you now.” 
Remember we are talking of Rama who was a scion of the 
noblest princely house of the land flowing with milk and 
honey, a man whose hands have known how to give and give 
jt soon. Here he was, a guest of Sugriva, unable to call a 
rupee his own, The great ones of the earth will never fail to 
give something in token of their pleasure, and if they are 
displeased, will never fail to make you feel it. Their pleasure 
ig worth having, their displeasure is something to avoid. When 
a king finds himself unable to reward a person, you must 
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think of his misery. Have you not read of a famous emperor 
of China who used to have two or three servants heavily 
laden with bags of gold and silver and other coins? When- 
ever the king saw something unusual, he would give a hand- 
some present to that person, If anybody said something great 
or clever, he would give something. This is the true mark 
of greatness, I have known even in private life many men, 
‘whom God has blessed, who feel that their pleasure and their 
satisfaction must never go unacknowledged for want of means. 
Rama calls himself a dina. 


e@ g WA diaeq wat ya: saata | 

afzera fratearad ata aaa frag i 

UT qaqa wfwaReT STAT: | 

wal alafar seq saad Harcaad: i) VI. 1. 13-14 


“T cannot give a suitable reward to you who have given me 
this heavenly message, But I can give myself; here is my 
body ; I will embrace you tight ; I will hug you.” What more 
could Hanuman want ? Hanuman had attained his salvation 
at that moment. There is one other passage in the Ramayana 
where such a high value must be placed on embrace. I take 
you back to the Aranya kanda, where Rama _ returned 
victorious over Khara, Dushana and the fourteen thousand 
people. He had put away Sita and Lakshmana in a cave. 
When they came out, Rama went into the hermitage, Sita 
was proud of her lord and could not contain her joy. She 
had asked him why he should quarrel with these Rakshasas. 
She remembers all that and the Poet says, 


qT Zea WAsrale ASI Tarasr | 
aya ET aeat wait sfereat 1 IIT. 30. 39-40 


In our well-bred houses where conduct and manners are 
regulated according to the highest patterns prescribed, it is 
« common rule for the husband to embrace his wife first, Very 
rarely I think does a well-bred wife go and embrace even her 
husband. On this occasion Sita forgot this good rule and as 
soon as she met her husband, she went and voluntarily 
hugged him, the rarest joy that a husband can have. 
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When Ravana has been killed and Vibhishana crowned 
in his place, Rama deputes Hanuman to carry the good news 
to Sita, I recall it for this purpose. When Hanuman men- 
tions the good news to her, the lady who heard the good news 
wanted to reward the messenger, “I have no reward,” says 
she, “adequate on this occasion to give to you who have 
brought me this great message. I cannot think of a reward 
which I could give you and feel satisfied that I have rewarded 
you adequately. If I had gold in abundance and precious 
stones, if I had all the kingdoms of the three worlds to give. 
they would not make an adequate reward for the message 
you have brought me.” So says Sita to Hanuman. She was 
a lady born and used to royal luxury and _ therefore 
accustomed to mark her pleasure with something tangible. 


Now I come to the last passage, the coronation and the 
final farewell. Amongst the guests who have come to witness 
the coronation are the Vanara hosts, and amongst the 
Rakshasas, Vibhishana and his four ministers only. At the 
end of the festivities which extended perhaps to several 
months, and according to some, to one year, Rama gives leave 
to the guests to depart. We are concerned now with Hanu- 
man only. In the Ramayana there are two accounts, one ai 
the end of the Yuddha kanda, and the other in the appropriate 
portion of the Uttara kanda. They do not exactly tally, but 
they agree as to essentials. To Hanuman Rama gave nothing. 
He gave to Sita a beautiful garland of pearls studded with 
high class jewels which shone like the moon, She did ‘not 
appropriate it to herself, but after wearing it for a second, 
she took it out, and looking round amongst the monkeys, 
made as if she would give it to Hanuman. She saw Rama 
again and again and he reading her heart at once, said that 
she might give it to him with whom she was thoroughly 
pleased. 


mele gat at ger asetfa arfate | 
ast afatat ated anced fray aa: i 


atest fasat afaiferaatia frereriy VI. 131. 81-82 
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“‘ Give it to him in whom these qualities shine in combination.” 
‘There was only one person who answered to that flowing 
description, and that was Hanuman. In the Uttara kanda 
this is described in greater detail, and Hanuman gets a good 
deal more than the garland. We all know what else he got. 
‘When others have been given leave, Hanuman stands up 
before Rama and says to him, 


taal A Teal ustecafa fassg facaar 
afsara fraat ae wal aA Wesg I 


arsrraat arc afewafa adie | 
asset aceafa stqt wa + dara: ii VIL. 40. 15-16 


“Please give me this blessing, that my affection for you should 
never diminish, Do not allow me to think of anything else, 
or to divide my affection between you and any other person. 
I want to live so long as your great name is preserved 
amongst the sons of men, Let me be for ever and for ever 
your devotee.” Then Rama says to him, “Let it be as you 
wish, As long as my story is told amongst men, so long shall 
your kirti form part of it. And may your life last also.” 
Then follows a remarkable passage. 


THREAT TTT areatig F HT I 
aresetrarat wart aeforat gaat VI. 40. 22 


“‘Hanuman, you have done me numerous services, all of the 
order of the first eminence. For any one of them, all my lite 
is an adequate return. If my life is pledged in return for 
one of your numerous services, I shall be in your debt in 
respect of the others, and I shall be indebted to you in 
a manner that I can never think of repaying.” 


waa Stat ag aaa st 
qe: TeaTHrl fatfrahraterfa 1) VIL. 40, 23 * 


it is not characteristic of the highest person to expect 
a return, for we do good deeds to others when they are in 
trouble. When we save others’ lives, it is then that the 
greatest good deeds are performed to another, You must be 
in trouble to receive such a kindness at the hands of your 
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friends. Therefore, if that friend expects a return of equal 
value, it means that he must get into trouble. Therefore, 
Hanuman, do not expect a return for any of the things that 
you have done for me. I was in trouble and had to fight 
a tremendous battle. You helped me to mighty good purpose. © 
If you did those things for me and I am to return those things 
to you, it means some harm must occur to you from which 
I might rescue you. Therefore it is best that your good deeds 
rest warm in my bosom, Or the passage may mean also “I do 
not want to do anything in return for your great favours. 
A man who wants to do something good is also a yeqqnrerf.” 


*The reading adopted for this famous sloka is that given in 
Appayya Dikshita’s “KUVALAYANANDA,” 70, Anujnaprakarana. 
Govindaraja and the Bombay & M.L.J. Editions read: 


wag Stat ay acaatrad ae 
qe: TeaTHTeararreeararia WAIT 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have already seen that with a view to easy and safe 
exploration of the city, Hanuman reduced himself to the size 
of a cat. After much search in the Rakshasa king’s palace, 
he entered the harem expecting to see Sita there, In the 
harem he saw a good deal that he would rather not have 
seen, Many of Ravana’s women were there in all grades and 
degrees of dishabille, and with marks upon them, which could. 
not be mistaken, of revelry and merriment. Amongst these 
his eye fell by chance on Mandodari, the handsomest of 
Lanka’s queens and most beloved of the king. Seeing her 
and struck with her beauty and charm, our explorer thought 
for a moment that it might be Sita herself, and in the joy of 
discovery, the Poet humorously represents him as having 
done what monkeys might be expected to do when they are 
over-joyed. This is a famous verse. 


TRAM Ware Ged aa Petts ot gant | 
caeaTaieragara WaT fractad eat sata adres 
V. 10. 54 


He showed clearly to what race he belonged. You will forgive 
me for occasionally referring to this point that although the 
Poet shows Hanuman to have risen very high in quality of 
every kind, he does not allow us to forget at any stage the 
species to which he belonged by nature. “He struck on the 
ground his tail, kissed his own tail, rejoiced, jumped about, 
sang, ran about, went up the pillars and fell down, thus show- 
ing in many ways that he belonged to the monkey race.” But 
as if to show that he was not a mere monkey, but a being who 
had plumbed the depths of all the Sastras and Vedas and 
knew what high moral codes were, we next hear of the great 
scruples that Hanuman felt in seeing these strange ladies in 
undress more or less. He said to himself, “ What am I to do? 
Is this right of me ? ” 


* 30-8-1944. 
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frderatoret var at: feaa: a area: | 

wrt weet farat atareaaated: 11 

ReaRraterer secre farderory | 

Rt as ward qed wheat 

T fe % orareroi aftefaaqatet | 

44 ATA WAT qse: qeareaferg: 1 -V. 11, 38-40 
He was transgressing the moral code in feasting his eyes upon 
these ladies. “ My fate has led me to this place where I have 
to see the women of another person lying about and sleeping, 
the sight inevitably causing me to think unworthy thoughts. 
I have not done this before, but I am obliged now to do this 
improper thing.” Then however, another reflection followed.: 


STT {er wT wat faeaeat craofeaa: | 
7 fe mae: fafeadqerqrad i 
am fe 8g: vinfafsarmt sada | 
Rates tea FX gerafeqaq i 


Tat A HAT wea aedl afefitay | 
feral fe eae geerat ade oforig 1 


wee TeaeT aT Area Tafa 

T TAIT THAT Aer wiTA sheng 1 

afae afta arasega ATAT AUT | 

UAT TC At TAIT AT STAT 

fe oat arr: aa aa aeafr drat: | 

Tea TA lat Ae fe aa aaees A: 1 

aqscat fe saeaiin ame SRTATSTA | 

aa saat areca ofaadt i V. 11. 42-46 ; 12. 7-8 
“What harm is there ? Yes, I have seen these women of 
Ravana, but I can say conscientiously that my mind is not in 
any way affected. The senses project themselves and fasten 
upon particular objec s only if the manas directs them so to 


do, That manas, which directs the senses in right ways and 
in wrong ways, is under my full control, What am I to do? 
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I have come here to look for Sita, The natural thought is 
that she might be found amongst these women, You can look 
for a woman only amongst women. Am I to go and look for 
Sita amongst deer? I have with a clear mind and a pure 
heart looked all round this place, but my quest has not been 
fulfilled. What am I to do? If I get back, all the monkeys 
will gather round me and will all together put me this ques- 
tion : tell us what you have done there. Not having found 
‘Sita, what shall be my answer ? Since the time is up, I shall 
enter prayopavesa and so finish my career.” So he thought 
for a minute, Then again another thought struck him and he 
‘went about seeing again and leaving no nook, no corner, 
unexamined. He would not leave a space even of 4 inches 
‘unexamined. Sita could certainly not be hidden in such 
aspace. There was no spot however small, even though it be 
only 4 inches, which Hanuman did not examine. So 
instead of giving way to despair, another thought struck him. 


afide: fat qoufade: ot gar | 

afraat fg aad watdq sade: 1 

wf whe set: eH TaeRUft a: 
centahraeat set Bseseqerry iV. 12. 10-11. 


““T ought not to give way to despair. I must keep up my 
hopes still. Where I have not looked about still, I will gu 
now and see. Whatever a heing doves, he must not abandon 
hope of success.” So at this point Hanuman indulges in a 
long-drawn-out reflection to which I sha'l return in a moment. 
There is a long sarga, the thirteenth, filled with his soliloquy 
which I shall present to you in English at the end of this talk. 
Then Hanuman enters the asoka wood, and there, after a 
while he discovers Sita, and makes her out to be Sita by the 
marks that Sri Rama had already described fully to him. 
Sita’s beauty and charm had been so fully detailed to Hanu- 
man that he could not be mistaken about it. Having discover- 
ed her, he marvels at her beauty, at her attraction and at the 
condition of sorrow in which she is at the moment. Then the 
Poet tells us what this wonderful being, who has seen all 
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the worlds, thinks at the moment when he saw Sita herself, the: 
world’s jewel for loveliness, and for chastity and for wisdom.. 


goserfe adt mex aaat a Toate 1 

sa at ama waeagia: Thera | 

areMaaaaeat Wat AAT A I 

cay sorsefar prevaTatiaarcaryarend: | 

geft aati aaa fafa watt TV. 15. 48-50 


“ Here is the Sita whom Rama has lost, but who is not lost - 
to his mind and to his heart, She is always there, she on 
whose behalf Rama suffers in four different ways.” Sri Rama: 
has four feelings which depress him on her account. The Poet 
proceeds to mention them. It is rather unusual. How are’ 
these four to be connected with Rama’s mind ? A woman has 
been lost. She was his dependant, and trusted him and was: 
under his especial protection, Then she was his wife, and 
she was his lover. So Rama was stricken with remorse. His: 
feeling was also one of deep sorrow, and it changed into 
harrowing anguish. So Hanuman says that Rama was stricken 
by a feeling compounded of these four shades of grief. Having: 
seen Sita, Hanuman naturally thinks of Rama at the time, 
what he must be feeling now, how he described her and so on.. 
Here comes a very famous sloka. 
get HAT UAT sal ATTAT AY: | 
graearady te a alharadiafa ur V. 15, 93 

It is a beautiful verse. “This Rama is a hard-hearted man. 
He does a thing which other people would find very hard ta’ 
do. Being separated from this lady, he still lives. He is not 
dead yet. Must be a hard life his.” Then follows a train of 
tender thoughts. 


qeaatrwanarat Tearhrorrsearyyy | 
wraaisefa aedl t Aaafacetat ti 

afe ua: aaarat Afedt afeaaaa | 
aa. we wATeaTfa qaafeeata A Afs: 


uisa at fay BIST AAT AT TABTHTT | 
qarerisa was Parar areqarereTq lV. 16, 5, 13-14" 
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“Rama and Sita are well-mated,” says the monkey who is 
a confirmed bachelor, “ Sita and he are alike. The family is 
also the same. They deserve each other, Having lost this 
woman, this prize, this jewel of jewels, if Rama should go and 
dry all the ocean and destroy the earth, I should not think he 
was doing anything excessive or extravagant, She is such 
a prize that anything may be destroyed if she is to be 
recovered by that means. Put Sita in one scale, and the lord- 
ship of the three worlds will not weigh even a fraction of 
Sita,” 


Then Hanuman observes Ravana coming there, Several 
sargas follow in which Hanuman is a mere spectator. I shall 
pass over them merely saying how he must have suffered the 
most insufferable anguish when he saw all this tragic scene 
happening below him. Finally, when all had cleared away 
and the tired Rakshasis seemed to have gone to sleep, 
Hanuman resolves to say a word, if possible, to Sita. Then 
he makes up his mind that he ought to speak in the Kosala 
dialect, Otherwise she may think it is Ravana in disguise. 
He will therefore talk to her in her own dialect so that she 
may not mistake him. Then with a rare wisdom and insight 
it occurs to him that he ought not suddenly to appear before 
her. It would be well to catch her ear first. He made up his 
mind that the best way was toa speak a few words of her 
husband and his family, because to her Rama is everything, 
all in all, life, light and everything. It is his account, his: 
praise that would sound sweet in her ear. So then he speaks 
about Sri Rama, and finding that she is still suspicious by the 
way she looked about, he comes down from the tree and then 
ventures to ask her, He found out that it was Sita but not 
liking to say that at once, he questions her in a longish ‘sort: 
of way. 


Uarlafattearareafaaerararete 1 
T cat Sates wea Ua: Aarzarcog 1) =—-V.:« 33. 10-11 
“TI do not think you can be a divine creature, for I see you: 


weep, breathe heavily ; also that your feet touch the ground. 
1 also think that you might be Sita herself because I hear you: 
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say, Rama, Rama. Certainly I must be right in my guess.” 
Then she reveals her identity and at the end says, 


at arat aa F aret sitfaarwe: wea: 
Set arat J avareat aaecrenifa siifaaty 1 V. 33. 31-32 


“ That awful being has given me two months’ respite. If during 
tthese two months I be not rescued, then the only alterative 
is for me to take my life.” Then Sita says, slowly making 
up her mind that this is Hanuman, “I have heard of the 
famous proverb which has come-down to us from all time. 


Heat at ama sifeat sferarfa A 
Ufa Sraerataeal at agaatefa i V. 34.6 


Provided only life is granted to us, we need not at any time 
give up hope. After a time at least, prosperity must return 
to everybody. I thought I was not going to live, but now 
you come here, sent by Sri Rama.” 

Passing over some passages, we come to the awful scene 
where Sita sinks within herself in despair and says, “ what is 
going to happen to me ?” She is not confident that although 
Hanuman has discovered her, Rama could be brought to 
Lanka with his monkey army, and a battle could be fought 
on the soil of Ceylon and she be taken back. “Tell me, 
Hanuman,” she says, “all about Sri Rama and his brother. 
What are they doing ? Why do they not come? Am TI any- 
thing to them? They ought to have come by this time and 
taken me away. I think I shall have to die here.” Then to 
comfort herself, she puts a series of questions to Hanuman, all 
in the style in which in the Ayodhya kanda Rama puts 
questions about the kingdom to Bharata in that famous 
ifs Tey, arraq repeated seventy-three times in seventy-six 
slokas. Sita addresses to Hanuman twenty-two questions 
about her husband and Lakshmana and others. Then she says, 


aq area arat a frat a area: caarfafaetsfea Hat at at | 
aacaé gat fasitfaga atasafa aqat fraet i 
eda edt aad Hert A AAGR AITUATAT | 
aa eter Tasha UraTeaaadt faRert TAT I 
V. 36, 30-31 
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“My lord and husband Rama has none on earth so dear as 
myself. A dearer person there cannot be, not his mother, not 
his father, not his brothers, no one, Nor is there one 
who is of the same degree. I shall live only so 
long as I hear about him and his movements.” The Poet 
cleverly uses the word “ Rama” four times. Then Hanuman 
replies in tender slokas. Of course you must remember that 
Hanuman makes this gesture always when he addresses Rama 
or Lakshmana faeasufeuram Beautiful verses these in 
which he describes exactly Rama’s feelings towards Sita. 


qa WHT T Tes: | 

T TA wag um: feared za fea: 1 

woaa a fareta Fant yratoy = | 

qe a a Aft at qe THI 

wat yradt seq fares regueny | 

qa seufe wuaeq craateatfaas 

fas xeafa aefe ut seat fired 
maaan aTHqeeer zfs 1 

T Ae weal ast a aft ay aaa 

aa ofafed fra warren cea 1 

qa dara HaHa Feta ater | 
WINS AT, AGTAATATAAT I 

fact earraey urat fat atacrcrom: | 
arated fafa gq arta qa: 1 

afag: aad wa: aise wz acham: | 

arate aq at aareeq sfeqere 11 

GszaT HH AT FT AT FaregaaleTy | 

aent at fade wearin 

a ofa frat afeaomareata dacafrarsar4: | 
qTAT UTGA AAT Tat SMT ATTA: 1 
al Uaaalearaaaat WHET RST aATTATAT | 
aeHa arqarqaeat fasta ateqat kyT | V. 36, 37-47 
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““What an elephant would feel like when harassed, pursued, 
wounded, hurt, threatened by an angry lion, so feels Rama, 
the lion in this case being the grief caused by not seeing you.” 
Each person generally makes an oath on the object dearest 
to him. In the Ayodhya kanda, Kaikeyi swears by Bharata, 
Dasaratha by Rama, but Hanuman swears by all the hills, the 
fruits and the herbs he has tasted, ‘“‘ You shall meet your 
husband. Even as Indra is seen mounted on the great white 
elephant, so will you see Rama one day very soon. He will 
be on my back as Indra on the back of the white elephant.* 
Rama has given up all flesh.” In the whole of this poem, there 
is no support for the popular story that Rama and Sita and 
Lakshmana were vegetarians. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence here and there that they did eat meat. That 
is why Hanuman says, Rama denies himself the eating of 
meat. “He does not drink honey. What can be obtained on 
the trees and down below he eats once towards nightfall. His 
mind is always centred on you, and he cannot think of any- 
thing else. He is so lost in your memory that he forgets 
everything about him. Insects may come and bite him, 
mosquitoes may bite. No worm is disturbed, not even the long 
slimy serpent; if these crawl over his body, he does not mind, 
does not whisk them away, does not know that they are there 
bothering him, being lost in thoughts of you, Always dwelling 
upon your memory, he is lost only in thoughts of you and is 
immersed in grief and has no time for thinking of anything 
else. Usually he does not sleep at all, but if he does close his 
eyes, suddenly he wakes up saying, ‘ Sita, Sita’, If ever he 
sees an object dear to the other sex, he thinks only of you, 
mentions your name and speaks to you as if you were there. 
He is always making what efforts he can to recover you.” The 
Poet here gives a beautiful but very natural simile. Having 
heard so much about her husband, Sita was filled with comfort 
in her heart that after all Rama was still thinking of her and 
sorrowing for her and making efforts to get her back. The 
Poet then compares her to the moon in a cloud at the 
commencement of sarad. 


——— 


* This follows the Tilaka reading ThTTSStq (sl. 40) and commentary. ~ 
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Now I want to read to you an English rendering of 
Hanuman’s biggest soliloquy of all. The Poet in Sundara 
kkanda excels himself when he depicts Hanuman following a 
train of thought. In order to appreciate it fully, we must enter 

Hanuman’s mind. He is possessed, as it were, by it and works 
it out logically, before he jumps on to another bit of thought. 
It is most interesting, the way the Poet works out the thoughts 
of Hanuman. I have chosen two different pieces, Here is 
the thirteenth sarga I referred to. 

“Leaving the car and moving along the rampart, 
Hanuman spoke thus to himself: ‘My efforts have been 
a complete failure, I have searched every likely place. Pools, 
tanks and reservoirs, rivers, canals and waterways, forts, 
fastnesses and citadels, nothing have I omitted. Surely it was 
this town Sampati mentioned as the place of Sita’s confine- 
ment. Can it be that she has yielded herself in despair to 
Ravana, she born of no mortal womb, brought up by a knower 
of Brahman, and married into the illustrious Ikshvaku family ? 
Perhaps the Rakshasa, in dread of the arrows of the pursuing 
husband, let her drop to the ground. May be, looking at the 
rolling waters below, she was killed by sheer fright. Perchance 
she could not endure the violence of the flight and the cruel 
grip of Ravana’s arms. Is it likely she just slipped into the 
deep ocean, as the car * jolted and jerked suddenly ? Who 
knows ? the cannibal demon might have eaten her up 
angrily as she resisted his attempts to violate her? If not 
he the women of his harem might in a mad fit of jealousy 
have made a meal of her. Ah, no! she passed away to the 
other world with the ravishing vision floating in her mind’s 
eye of Sri Rama, lustrous like the purnima moon, and capti- 
vating like the red lotus. And as she vanished from the earth, 
she called in loud and piteous cries on the names of Rama, 
Lakshmana and Ayodhya. Why, there is a chance too she 
is alive, kept in a small prison like a parrot in a cage crying 
Rama, Rama. What a dire fate for the peerless lady, daughter 
of Janaka and wife of Rama! Must she fall into the hands of 
a Rakshasa whom nothing can restrain? What shall be my 


* Publishers’ Note: There is no reference to a ‘car’ in the text, 
Sundara, 13. 10-11. 
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answer to the husband’s anxious question ? that she is lost 7 
that she is hidden? that she is dead? I do not know and 
cannot say. Should I tell him or should I not ? Hither way it. 
does not look proper. Where lies my course ? If I go back to 
Kishkindha and confess my failure, the fruitlessness of my 
great leap and visit to Lanka, what will Sugriva think of me ? 
and the unhappy brothers ? and the assembled and expectant: 
monkeys ? As soon as Rama hears the word of negation, he 
will die of the shock, he cannot live an instant after the news. 
The sensitive and loving Lakshmana will die too. When. 
Bharata learns what has happened to his two brothers, he will 
die immediately. Seeing Bharata gone, Satrughna will die 
at once. Nor will their mothers survive,—Kausalya, Sumitra, 
Kaikeyi. My royal master Sugriva, remembering what Rama. 
did for him and what he should do to Rama in return, cannot 
bear the calamity and will die. His darling Ruma, sore- 
stricken, desolate, unable to bear the grief of sudden widow- 
hood, will die. Tara, the hapless queen, hardly recovered 
from lamentation for Vali, will surely die. Poor orphaned 
Angada will die also, how can he survive father, mother and 
uncle? The monkeys, whom Sugriva has protected with 
affection, honour and bountiful gifts, will realise their help-~ 
lessness without him, violently beat their heads with palms 
and fists and so meet their death. No more will they fore- 
gather for merriment or jolly festivity on hills or in wooded 
dales or in caves or in other recesses, Along with wives and 
children and under the guidance of ministers, they will die 
in tens and hundreds of thousands by falling from hill tops’ 
on rugged rocks, drinking poison, hanging from high places,. 
throwing themselves into the blazing fire, fasting unto the 
end, or using sharp weapons on their bodies. My return home 
will be attended with an endless chain of deaths, the destruc- 
tion of the royal family of Ayodhya and of the entire race of 
vanaras. Kishkindha I may not re-enter, Sugriva I may not 
behold again, not having discovered Sita. If I stay away here, 
it is just possible that the heroic brothers will sustain them- 
selves with hope, and likewise my brethren the monkeys who 
have sunny dispositions by nature, Frustrated in my high 
mission, I had best turn anchorite, living under a tree and 
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subsisting on what may happen to fall on the palm or into the 
mouth, Or I shall seek a well-wooded spot on the seashore, 
erect a funeral pyre and burn myself on it. An alternative 
plan would be to sit stiff and allow birds and beasts to make 
a meal of my body. But why do I make my own devices ? 
Have not the sages prescribed that a person in my extremity 
shall drown himself in deep water ? 


“Alas! how full of promise this night was when it began ! 
I fondly hoped a handsome garland of fame was weaving: 
for me. But with no sight of Sita, it lengthens tediously 
into disappointment and misery. 


‘Wretched fool, what a dismal train of thought I have 
followed? To give way to despair is to incur a series of 
mishaps. One must exist if one is to prosper. I will hold 
on to life. That way success is certain. 


‘Now, where is my courage gone? And where my 
prowess ? I will destroy this proud Ravana. If Sita has been 
killed, she shall be avenged. Suppose, on the other hand, 
I take him captive and carry him across the sea to hand him: 
over to Rama, that will be like delivering a human oblation. 
to god Agni, | 


‘But wait. Why do I give way to these unprofitable 
speculations and forebodings? | ought to look for Sita. yet. 
The quest must be continued till it succeeds. Here is another 


fanciful idea coming into my distracted head. If, when we 


only thing I can do is to remain here and spend my days 
in penance and aus‘erities, Then at least the poor monkey- 


“Look! Here is an asoka-grove with fine big trees. 
I have not searched this place, let me do so now. Yes, the 
thought nerves me to a fresh effort. I wil] make salutation 
to the celestials, the Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the 
R—20 
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Asvins, and the Maruts, and then set out on this adventure. 
If any demons come in the way, I will make an end of them. 
‘Then J hope to discover the wife of Rama and deliver her 
to him as a god might deliver to an ascetic the goal of his 
austerities, Let me turn the thought over for a minute. 
That’s it! Up now and on! Rama and Lakshmana, I make 
obeisance to you. The same to you, Sita of divine origin. 
And to you, not of this gross earth, to Rudra, Indra, Yama, 
‘Vayu, Chandra, Agni and the Maruts, to you all my prostra- 
tions again and again. Sugriva, master, I do not forget you, 
give me your blessing. By the favour of all these great ones, 
I now enter this well-guarded grove. Vayu, my father, 
‘moves gently here. For Rama’s sake and to escape observa- 
tion by Ravana, I am shrunken to a small size. Rama has 
described Sita so well to me. I could infallibly recognize 
her, if I saw her. Her face would be like the full-orbed 
moon, perfect in charm, with nose turned up a bit, teeth white 
as milk, eyes resembling lotus-petals, all made into a glory 
by a benign smile, Shall I be so blest as to behold it ? That 
low, cruel, villainous creature of the night, putting on a 
deceitful garb, has brought her away by force and by craft 
and hidden her here. Are my eyes destined ever to fall on 
her radiant form ? ” eee 

Another essay in the art of catching anxious misgivings 
and giving them body and form in verse of abiding merit 
occurs later on in this kanda, . 

Hanuman marvels at his own handiwork in destroying 
the city of the Rakshasas by the very fire which they meant 
for his destruction. Having burnt the entire city, he went 
¢o dip his tail into the sea. 

Having set fire to Lanka, Hanuman has perforce to think 
of the consequences. He did not do it at first, being 
a thoughtless monkey. | | 


aa 2at: aaecat: faarea vor: | 

qeeat wet Tavet at fret cot mat: -V. 54. 50 
‘The Poet does not say they rejoiced, It would be “unworthy 
of the Devas if looking on destruction they actually rejoiced. 
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TATA FACATT: HAT Bessa | 
wei Taeat wt fafeacafae wari V. 55. 3 

‘A fear seized Hanuman’s heart as he looked at the ruin 
he had wrought, a feeling of vexation with himself. If a 
man fills his heart with anger, passion, hatred, then strange 
things happen to him. He speaks strange things, thinks 
Strange things. The great ones of the earth, if their minds 
or hearts are invaded by anger and threaten to fall under, 
pull themselves together, draw on their philosophy, and they _ 
conquer it, That is what I should have done. When a man 
is angry, there is no wrong he will not do. If a man is a 
slave of his anger, he will murder his parents and his 
preceptor. Good people, innocent men, he will abuse. An 
angry man does not distinguish between what ought to be, 
and what ought not to be, said, To an angry man no action 
is taboo, no word is taboo. Nothing that he will not do, 
nothing that he will not utter, A real man is he who when 
he finds his anger uproused, is able to put it down by sum- 
moning all his patience, just as a serpent would put away 
the slough from his body. He alone ought to be called a 
man.” Then the train of thought proceeds fo some length. 
I have translated this portion also, V. 55. 8-36. “A curse 
alight on me, foolish, thoughtless and sinful! If the whole 
of Lanka be burnt, Sita is burnt with it. My master’s cause 
is ruined, Sita’s safety is the one aim and purpose of all 
this enterprise ; yet I have failed to protect her when Lanka 
‘was burning. How simple, how easy it was to start the fire ! 
But in my transport of anger I have cut off our. very root. 
No doubt Sita has been consumed in the fire, not a spot in 
all the town has escaped, it is one expanse of ashes, If 
through my recklessness, the great calamity has occurred, it 
is best for me too to perish here. Which mode of Suicide 
Shall I adopt? Shall I throw myself into this conflagration ? 
Shall I become the prey of the fiery mare of the ocean,. the 
badava? Or shall I fall into deep water and give my body 
as food for the hungry creatureg there ? How dare I face the 
monkeys, my brethren, or those two heroes after blasting the 
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hope of their lives ? Giving a free rein to my passion, I have 
caused my monkeyhood to stink in the world’s nostrils. 
Cursed be the guna, the quality known as rajas, under the 
influence of which I omitted to save the noble lady, though 
I could have easily done so, Hearing of her death, the 
brothers will drop down dead. Sugriva will follow with his 
relatives, The news will kill Bharata. How can the good 
Satrughna survive ? When the house of Ikshvaku has thus 
come to a tragic end, the entire world of human beings will 
be cast into grief without abatement or relief. And of all 
these endless miseries I shall be the orignating cause,— 
I, who am accursed, not trained in the straight pursuit of 
dharma, and unequal to the high duty of curbing the demon. 
of anger.” | 


While these unhappy reflections vexed the mind of 
Hanuman, the outward omens were favourable. In fact they 
had been so, though he did not realise it. Now his thoughts 
assumed a fresh colour, 


“No, no, it cannot be so bad as all that. That virtuous 
lady is well shielded by her own purity. She is meant for 
prosperity and will not die. Fire cannot extinguish fire. The 
wife of a man of immeasurable greatness, guarded besides: 
by the rectitude of her own conduct,—how will fire dare 
to hurt her? Now I think of it, fire did no harm to me. 
The elemental god forgot his office; it surely was because 
of Rama’s peerless quality and Sita’s unsullied chastity. She: 
is the divinity of the three brothers, Bharata, Lakshmana 
and Satrughna, and the heart’s own darling of Rama. Harm: 
cannot come near her, If fire, which consumes everything, 
spared my tail because I am in her service, how can he so 
much as touch her? Ah! how did I forget this? The crest 
of Mainaka rose above the waves of the ocean and offered 
me hospitality, just because my mission was for the benefit 
of Rama the Supreme, His beloved and devoted wife, if she 
would but care to use the power of her purity and of her 
truth, might burn the divine Agni himself; he surely must 
be impotent before her. Hark! here are the celestial voices 
reassuring me. ‘This city of the Rakshasas is all consumed’ 
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+o ashes, with its turrets and ramparts and stupendous gates. 
Janaki alone is unscathed amid this wide ruin. We marvel, 
‘we rejoice, we give thanks to the Almighty’! Hanuman 
could not contain his joy. 


at: ata: srerrarearicarrerat trergat fafa | 
yaaa gata qseat savant aft AH 1) V. 59. 36 


“‘With a heart elated by his success and being certain that 
the queenly lady had come to no harm, Hanuman resolved 
that he should once more feast his eyes with a sight of her, 
and then undertake the return journey.” 


Soon he was to know that he owed his own safety in 
part at least to the prayer that Sita had earnestly addressed 
+o Agni, It is in four slokas all ending affaqt wa @qaa:. 
{V. 53. 28-32) .* 


*See Lect. XXVII below. 


TWENTY-SECOND LECTURE * 
RAVANA 


Sisters and Brothers, 

We have come to the second great character in the poem- 
Ravana stands contrasted with the hero. He is well 
matched. Greatness and goodness are different things. They 
do not always co-exist, In some characters they mix in 
good proportion. They are the salt of the earth, By 
example, by achievement, and by influence on history, these 
rare men who combine greatness and goodness are our 
saviours and prophets. But they are a few. Ravana belong- 
ed to the class in whom greatness does not co-exist with 
goodness. But greatness has its own attraction, In fact it 
has a fascination for the mind of humanity which is in many 
ways a danger. Those who read lurid novels and accounts 
of crime in America on a colossal scale will have experienced. 
the thrill that accompanies the perusal of a great criminal’s 
doings. Even crime, if performed on a grand scale, attracts 
the human mind and holds it in thrall. In fact, this is 
considered one of the great evils of the spread of the cinema. 
Novels and stories of misdeeds that lead to terrific conse- 
quences, murders, burglaries, abductions, kidnappings done 
on a great scale with ingenuity and careful planning before- 
hand so as to baffle the police and leave them always in the 
lurch, stories of these great crimes exercise upon our minds 
and imagination what is called fascination. However much 
our conscience may disapprove, the eye refuses to close 
itself to the spectacle. The mind is held down, and even pure- 
minded people do not close these books of lurid crime, while 
they go on cursing the authors, Well, Ravana was a criminal 
of this abnormal type. But when we say criminal, we do 
not deny to him qualities of a rare kind which contribute 
to make for greatness. No man can be a criminal without 
having qualities of mind and brain of an extraordinary type- 
We shall study Ravana’s character therefore with great. 


* 6-9-1944. 
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interest, although morally speaking it is reprehensible, and. 
then perhaps we shall discover, wherein what we specificaily 
distinguish as his greatness lay. One more prefatory remark. 
Ravana and Rama constitute a contrast of a very sharp 
kind Rama was a rare lype of greatness and goodness. 
combined. Ravana had greatness without goodness. But | 
that is not all. ‘Ravana had reached the peak of his power 
before Rama came into existence at all. In fact it was ailer 
many tens of thousands of years of his career that. the gods: - 
and sages, unable to bear the violence of his crimes, ca .ed. 
upon Vishnu to rescue them from him. It was then that. 
the incarnation took place, the four-fold incarnation, so that 
you see how Rama was a mere baby when compared with 
Ravana in point of age. By the most generous reckon ng 
for which the Poet gives data, Rama musi have been between 
thirty-nine and forty, when the great battle between him and 
Ravana took place in Lanka, Ravana had by that time per- 
formed his penances and wrung from the gratified deities 
enormous powers which he used for mischief and made 
himself such an abhorred criminal that he had to be hunted 
down. Moreover, another peculiar thing worth notic ng is 
that in our poem, Ravana plays a part only for twelve months. 
Within that period a great deal of his activity is comprised, 
and the story hurries forward from crime to erime unti’ he 
culmination is reached, If Rama was a child in comparison: 
with Ravana, what shou'd Sita have been ? She was a iny 
tot, nothing more, Yet, it was Ravana’s sentiment towards 
her which constitutes the substance of the poem and makes — 
the whole of the tragedy. A man over fifteen or twenty 
thousand years of agé falls in love with a little girl of about 
twenty or twenty-five and then the plot begins, What an. 
extraordinary thing! Few people have perhaps thought of 
the ‘oddity of the crime, and yet we find that when Rama 
and Sita deal with Ravana, they deal with him almost on 
an equal footing as though they were people of the same 
age and of the same calibre. Yes, it is a curious thing It 
was perhaps inevitable for the plot that Ravana’s misdeeds 
and cruelties should have reached their climax before his 
enemy was due to come into existence, But it certain'y is 
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worth noticing that the plot turns upon a love which an old 
man, or if you like, a mature man, conceived for a little girl. 


_. Now we shall see on what a grand scale Ravana’s 
character is drawn by the Poet. First, I shall deal with the 
Jong and arduous penance which Ravana performed to obtain 
his great powers, which do not seem to have been confined to 
human beings or to divine Rishis, but seems to have extended 
to the Devas and subdued nature herself. Here is a reference 
which might be called funny made by Jatayu when he tried — 
to strike a blow for Sita. Jatayu says to Ravana, “I am an 
old man, but you are still a youth. (That is strange, but we 
must remember that Jatayu says that he was sixty thousand 
years old at the time. If Ravana was only twenty thousand 
years old, Jatayu might well call him a young man in 
comparison.) | 


afeatagari wa wae tray | 

frrtarad usa qarteqfassa: 11 

qaisg A aat sett wae: wat wt 

qarares aedt Haet a afrsafa 

q Taded aslad, aeel Wa Tega: IIT, 50. 20-22 


“T have been reigning over this world of birds for the last 
Sixty thousand years, and the kingdom has come to me 
through generations, I am old. No doubt you have age; 
the strength of youth is in your favour. You can use the 
bow and arrow, You are seated in a grand car. I am with- 
out these advantages. Nevertheless, I won’t let you go with 
impunity, carrying away Sita. So long as I am alive and 
look on, this crime shall not be perpetrated without due 
punishment.” 


Now, a word about Ravana’s penances. It was out of 
the common, even for these mythical stories. He was born 
with ten bends and it would appear that at the end of every 
thousandth year of penance he sacrificed into the holy fire 
one of his heads. In this way he sacrificed nine, when nine 
thousand years were gone. When the ten thousandth year 
‘was gone, he was about to cut off his tenth head and co eae 
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it into the fire, when Brahma was gratified and asked what 
it was that he wanted, Ravana asked for amaratva. Brahma 
said, “I could not grant you that, Immortality is not for 
you, but you may ask for invulnerability by sections.” And 
then Ravana asked that nobody should be able to kill him 
_who belonged to the Devas, Asuras, Rakshasas, Yakshas, 
Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Pannagas and so on. He mentioned 
a lot of these tribes, Then the story is that he did not 
mention men, as he thought that men were too contemptible, 
and it was not necessary even to conceive of them as being 
capable of killing him. It is not clear, the accounts vary. 
There is one account given in the Bala kanda, and another 
in the Uttara kanda, but the difference is very interesting. 
Whether Ravana mentioned men and said, ‘I do not want 
protection as against them’ and excluded them that way, or 
whether he mentioned the other categories omitting men, is 
not clear, This is from the Uttara kanda. 


TITAUTTATT TAATATTAATTY | 

aaTeHise Tater Maat wz area tt 

at fe farat waray siferregice 

are fe ¢ vet wfordt arqreq: 11 VIL 10, 19-20 
“From these I ask for safety. I do not at all think of other 
categories, men and others of the sort, (You must pay a 
little attention to adayah.) They appear to me to be so 
worthless that I do not think I should ask to be free from 


danger from them.” In the Bala kanda the story is somewhat 
differently told. | 


a fe a aetta diareafcen | 

at Telswas Te Bleacclagaer: 1 

ATS: Taal TT Ceray at Ty: | 

arses ya we ARTA ATANTT 
ATMA: FUT Ft Acard fe arvat: i I. 16. 4-6 


‘Omitting men only, Brahma gives him abhaya from the rest. 
Ravana treated them with contempt, and therefore did not 
include them in his vara. So when they spoke to Vishnu, 
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the gods said, “He could be killed only by a man, not by 
any other being”. Then the. question arises: in the Uttare 
kanda the word used is yrqatag:. It Ravana did not think of 
men at all, is it likely that he would have thought of 
vanaras ? He must have treated them with still greater 
contempt and omitted them from the scope of the vara. 
There is a little clue; it is full of interest and is worth 
pursuing. When the battle was well on and the rival arm-es 
were ranged against each other for a decisive combat, 
Hanuman stood before Ravana and challenged him. In 
challenging him Hanuman used the strange words, 


sqataqareggeeaes BE Wea: | 
qa aT Med TATE, F WAT I VI. 99, oo 


“Vou have obtained safety from all these sections. But you. 
are still in peril from my race. SoI can kill you.” So begins 
Hanuman. The question is, could Ravana have asked 
Brahma about vanaras at all, for according to a sarga in the 
Bala kanda, the race was created only in order to assist Rama. 
in the great war, They must have come into existence only 
later on. They must be younger than Ravana, so that if 
Ravana did not mention them, it is no wonder. But then 
the Poet leaves us in a kind of insoluble puzzle, as he always. 
does. Vali must have been perhaps much older. So must 
have been Sugtiva, Nala, Nila, Mainda, Dvivida, having drunk 
amrita with the Devas. It-is impossible to suppose that all 
the monkeys were after Ravana. The dates get confused, as 
all figures do in the Ramayana, Now, that some monkeys 
were in existence and had become even famoys is clear from: 
a certain statement made by Ravana in the Sundara kanda- 
His messengers bring him news of the terrible havoc that 
Hanuman did to the city after he had seen Sita, When 
Ravana hears this strange news, this is what the Poet makes: 
him say: 

qcet fe aca: Ga wat fagefaaan: | 

asl FT aeqlal Wagiey Weta: UI 

fs: tarfaera t are fafaarez: | 

aa tot afeiiar a ast A THA: I 
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q afed qoratel 7 waa feneray | 
nemcafae aa aired oraferaq iV. 46. 10-12 


““T have myself seen many powerful monkeys. The accounts 
that you give of this new monkey are so extraordinary that 
they seem to transcend these. I have not heard of this 
monkey. This Hanuman that you speak of is a powerful 
creature, more powerful than I have heard of any belonging 
to the monkey race.” So the monkey race was in existence 
at the time apparently, and certainly Ravana had heard of 
them. However that was so, is it right for Ravana to say 
that he had not heard of Hanuman? Hanuman must have 
been quite a strong youth when he came to Lanka in search 
of Sita; and when he was quite a baby, he han after Surya 
when he was in eclipse,* and then Indra had to come to 
save the sun and the chayagraha also. At that time he 
struck Hanuman on the left cheek, and Vayu became very 
angry because of the mischief done to his little baby, and 
he held his breath so that the world came into a position 
of suffocation; no movement was possible and there was 
great consternation ; a big council was held, they all went to 
the chief of the gods, and Vayu was pacified. Hanuman 
became at that time the recipient of a great many boons. 
Now this story,of a little baby running after the sun and 
causing tremendous fright to all the gods, Vayu holding 
everybody down without breath and the gods assembling to 
confer on little Hanuman so many boons is an event of such 
colossal importance in nature that Ravana must have heard 
of it, because Ravana was a man that dealt with these gods. 
The Poet says that Ravana was of such greatness that when 
he came out, all the gods were terrified ; the sun moderated 
his heat, Vayu would not move about violently, the sea 
stilled its noise, rivers ran slow, mountains forgot to be hard 
and so on. Nature was hushed and in a state: of mortal 
terror when Ravana was about, If that was the case and 
all these gods had been in peril on account of Hanuman, this 
story must have reached Ravana’s ears. For him therefore 
to say that he had heard of Nala, Nila, etc., but not of 


* See Lect. XIX at p. 270 above. 
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Hanuman is something which it is difficult to square with 
other parts of the story. But there are such incompatibilities 
in the poem—even worse ones than this, 

Now Rama was a mere man, it is true, but early enough 
in his life he had given great proofs of his superhuman 
qualities. He had made his mark upon earth, and the entire 
inhabited part of the earth must have been aware of his 
greatness, his marvellous skill as a rival, his power even over 
nature, and his ability to stand strong and unruffled against 
the embattled world. Still, although there were many who 
thought Rama even at that time to be an avatara and spoke 
of him habitually in that way, it is curious that throughout 
the poem Ravana never once recognised that he was anything 
more than a mere man, and that even among men, he was 
anything very considerable. Proof after proof came to him ; 
still he would not be convinced that there was anything out 
of the common in this Rama. Early in the poem, im the 
Aranya kanda, we have the long Maricha episode, sargas of 
great beauty. Maricha knew all about Rama; he had bitter 
experience of his great skill and his great strength. He had 
also known that Rama was something more than man, His 
mere virtues as a man struck Maricha, and he mentions them 
all to Ravana. Nevertheless, Ravana goes on saying things 
of this kind, 


aqtrat veo fafesateataiedt aa: | 
agen aeartoy weraTAaTATy I 
fagatfa adit: atator catia | 
qed faga: der geod farrier: 1 
eat faferct aife frat avsent: aa: 
fray faxet: Seat aaa: eftorsitfac: 1 
aq Sal ey Ayer wy afaaataa: | 
gate: aharefer: wat seatsfratra: 1 
ETTAT TATATAT HATATHPAt Xt: | 
Ga at faareg araaTeay Ha 1 
aiarareray wfidy A fastoar 
JIT. 36. 8-13. (readings as in Bombay Ed.) 
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“ He is only a manusha and is an object of contempt in many 
ways. A mere mortal then, he walks on his bare feet, is 
unable to bring a chariot or even a horse. I gave him no 
offence whatever, neither did he to me. While not even a 
harsh word had passed between us, he drew his bow and 
~ aimed arrows at people. He killed fourteen thousands of these 
Rakshasas, The man has done so much harm. He is an 
object of enmity to me therefore. The whole of the Dandaka 
forest where all stood in terror of me has now been made 
a region of security. My writ does not run there now. My 
sister Surpanakha, without any excuse assigned, without any 
provocation, in cold blood, was disfigured by this man.” Then 
Maricha tells him, ‘‘ You are utterly misinformed about Rama. 
He is a good man.” 


wat fargaty aa: ata: serra: | OL. 37. 13 


* He is nothing else than Dharma in human form.” But all 
this makes no impression upon Ravana, Look at the obtuse- 
ness of the man in some respects, The Poet represents him 
as having a kind of blind spot, However much other people 
may speak in praise of Rama and bring his great good 
qualities to his notice, he simply puts them by. 

eared Fat we Te UH agT 

qraaeey qaeg aTarer faarva: 1 

TGA FEY UST ATA frat Tar! 

earaTea MTA eat aaAMHIT Ta: 1) IIT. 40. 4-5 
“Listening to the voice of a woman, at one bound this man. 
rushes away from friends, from the kingdom, leaving his: 
mother and his old father. And you call him a hero and that 
I must respect him.” The word manusha occurs frequently 
whenever he speaks of Rama, a word which he would not 
even mention in his great request to Brahma. When he 
speaks to Sita in Janasthana, he asks her to take him for 
husband. He must have had a very strange idea of what. 


marriage means. He makes an infamous proposal to her and 
proceeds | 


AeA A AAT WAT HA AS a Hrag: | III. 48. 19 
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See how deep-rooted his contempt for that race is. Again 
in the next sarga he says the same thing to Sita, 


saat atest wat afa ara: THAT | 
Teareeqaaleart uA offre 


HTT ye aftsrarfafe | 
a: feaat aaatarea fae TISIATA | 
afereqretaahea at safer safe: | IIT. 49. 13-15 


“He is going to die. I am going to kill him in a few days. 
The man who has lost his kingdom has no means of saving 
you. Give up what little faith you still have in men. The 
man who has lost a safe kingdom, a vast fortune, the means 
of keeping worldly glory, and comes to this forest and lives 
amongst wild elephants, such a fool has your affection. 
I cannot understand it.” Then when he takes her to his own 
palace, he takes her round all the apartments, and the great 
and glorious furniture, the decorated rooms and so on and 
says to her, 


T 8aq a wey a weaT afer 
we wea weg aT a Pet wag 


wqased dttaq aaa cerfaar | 
fe pfwafe car aatoredaaa 1 


SHIT AGU HF aaa Ta | 
AeA T THAT qTHeTetS Meares 1 IIT. 55. 20-21, 27-28 


“ Look at all this and look at me. Can you think of Rama 
after this? Whatever ‘papa’ you have done, it has borne 
its fruit and punished you by your having had to live for 
thirteen years in this forest with your husband, Now the 
evil is worked out and the good begins New begins your 
prosperous career, the fruit of whatever virtue you may 
have.” You see how he cannot omit the idea of Rama being 
aman. Once more, 


* eqaat carat wre adda a daa: | 
THT AT Tees scr ase ary 


-" *CE Lect. XXIV below. 
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fe afeoafe caro gat Arcarfaa4r i 


fafercrfasat <rat rastlatarac: | 
at wafiemart a we safe at 7 aril 


a fe aafe <rreai wee ATTEN | 

T ale Wa SeATTaT sregu fa Tree: MN 

aq uUmentar tf a aaa a far: | 

qt gat wat geaeasar swaths ari V. 20. 5, 25-28, 34 


“It is the privilege and prerogative of the community to 
which I belong to rape other woman and carry them away. 
I do not know now whether Rama is alive or whether he is 
dead. He will not be able to come here and be seen even 
by you, You cannot rest your eyes on him, Even suppos- 
ing he did come and see you, do you think he will be able 
to take you away from me?’ 

Then after this, when Rama had indubitably established 
hig greatness and constructed the bridge and come away and 
was about to strike at Lanka, there is a council of war which 
Ravana holds. Then his grand-uncle Malyavan advises him 
“Without a question Rama is a divine being. I hold him to 
be Vishnu come upon earth to save mankind and the gods 
and all created beings. Therefore the best thing for you is 
to make peace with him and hand over Sita to him and 
become his friend.’ That was of course unacceptable to 
Ravana, who got terribly wild. Although Malyavan was his 
grand-uncle, he reproves him. 


ATT HIT TANG TAT TPATA | 
ana waa sa aad frat aatea it = VI. 36. 4 


““Why do you tell me that Rama is anything worth consider- 
ing? His best friends are monkeys. Even his father has 
kicked him out of his kingdom. I am going to carry this to 
the bitter end, I will not give up Sita.” It is then that he 
uses the famous expression fgyT ASTAA (VI, 36, 11).* “I may 
break in two, but I won’t bend to anybody, You think 
it is a vice in me. May be. If it is a vice, I have been born 
with it. Who can transcend his nature? This persistence, 


*See Lect. XVII at p. 250 above for the sloka, 
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this obstinacy, belongs to me from the moment of my birth. 
I cannot escape it. Therefore, all your advice I reject 
summarily,” 

But facts are hard things. Soon after Ravana had seen 
strong proofs of Rama’s extraordinary strength and skill in 
war, he had to go through some of his bitterest experiences 
before he realises that, after all, in this mere human being. 
there was some stuff, The first time that he does so is when 
at the end of that very severe engagement to which I have 
already referred, Ravana is sore-stricken, has lost his chariot 
and his bow and arrows, and stands on the ground, Rama 
might, if he had pursued the advantage, have killed him 
with a few more arrows. But out of a feeling of the highest 
chivalry, not wishing to take advantage of a man who was. 
down and beaten so hard, he gives him a promise that he. 
would not hurt him, asks him to go back, refresh himself 
by sleep and prepare himself for the fight. 


ed Ta ee nely gasdieva HaERTATEA | 
wend teaed sft ware wt ata aad aarfie i 


Tests weed weer UTR TST | 
areare faaife wl a aedt aer ae seas F caer: 1) 
VI. 59. 142-143 


These words may have been poison to him, but Rama says. 
it in the plenitude of his generosity. “ You have done wonders 
today. You have felled many heroes on my side. There- | 
fore, I see that you have been Over-exerting yourself. I will 
forbear now to send more arrows and finish you. Having 
thoroughly refreshed yourself, come out with a new chariot. 
I can stand on the ground, Even then you will see what 
Iam when I face an enemy.” For the first time Ravana felt 
thoroughly humiliated but went back. For the first time’ 
bhaya came to him. | 


a sf qa wet crraronrariaa: | 
WAaIeAaT UST THe oafyafiga: 1 
any <a fader wasaa cam: | 
AMATSATATAT UAT ARTAAT IN 
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AAVSIHTAMAT faqerqqwaszary | 

TACT UaaaTyTaT faery craagat: 11 VI. 60. 1-3 
“As an elephant might be struck down and harassed by 
a lion, as a serpent would be by Garuda, so Ravana felt 
thoroughly beaten. As he lay in bed or sat up unable to 
sleep, he thought of these terrific arrows from Rama. Each 
one was like a Brahmadanda; like lightning the arrows. 
shone.” It is a long passage, but it is worth while listening to, 
because it is for the first time that Ravana feels that he had 
met an enemy perfectly his equal in every respect and for 
the first time too that he admits coming defeat. 


a ateaqad feeriae coreg | 

faserarnt <ettfa cat areraaate i 

wa aca, HA Tat TST aT: 

aerarat ea ATavorfes fafsra: 1 

St Tea Ht aaa araragfeqay | 

ararea fasrife wat wfafa waar i 

SATA AT TATA ATT AT : | 

acre AAT ITA HTTTA a aTfaa i VI. 60, 4-7 
“How much tapas I did for thousands of years!” he exclaims 
to the Rakshasas,, “ Having been reckoned the equal of Indra 
himself, I am now beaten by a man.” Here is a strange: 
ex:ension of meaning which Ravana gives to the words of 
Brahma when he gave his boons. He did not put it in this 
form, but in the diseased, disordered mind of Ravana, he 
ascribes to Brahma a saying of which he was innocent. 
“What Brahma said then has come true. What a terrific 
thing he said!” Brahma only said, “ You are not going to be 
killed by this, that, e‘c.” Still that is how it strikes Ravana 
in his distress. It occurs to him that Brahma said, “From 
man you get danger”. This is how in our disordered imagina- 
tion, things look different. Ravana not only fears Rama’s 
strength, but is also afraid of the ultimate end. 

fated mrt wet Ue eres 1 «VI. 60 8 
That was the first occasion when Ravana used the word 
‘man,’ if he used it, without contempt. It struck him that 

R—21 
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there was something in this man, 

SATIPHOAAT ATTAT ATT II 

sored fg nga Fert TleraTas | 

qeat aga aratar wae areqarctay i 

frafacafa aay at Eetaa gaa VI. 60. 8-10 
In one of his digvijayas Ravana made war upon Anaranya. 
Having done much harm to him he gets a curse from 
Anaranya, “ From my race of Ikshvakus a man will be born 
named Rama, and he will kill you in battle.” Ravana 


remembers that curse as he does many other curses he 
received in his life. 


qetisé Feat A Ast AT ATA FAT I 

at drat weratat svat waHafeadt 1 «VI. 60. 10-11 
“J once ravished a woman, Vedavati, and she said, *Some- 
how I am going to be your end’. I think she has been born 
as Sita and I have brought this danger into my palace and 
all this trouble upon me in consequence.” Then he recalls 
some of the other curses he had received. 


SAT aedreaeearly LENT TRH THT I 
qaqaearnat wed a faear aefrarfeaa VI. 60. 11-12 


Uma and Nandi must have cursed him about the same time. - 
Once he went to Kailasa and tried to lift the sacred hill and 
displeased Mahadeva himself, At that time he was stopped 
by Nandi when he went in. Ravana turned round, and look- 
ing at his odd face he set up a loud laugh. Nandi got very 
angry, but not liking to do battle in the palace of Mahadeva 
himself and without his sanction, he merely cursed him. 


TEATS ATATATA TTT II 

ATAITATHRAATSTA TLATATT | 

TEATALTATAT AAATAATT: I 

sereafia aard fe HeeT TT ATT: | 

AARSTTA: BLT AACATTALTT: WO 

agra aatfaaat: tet ea faafem: 1 VI. 16. 16-19 
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“ As you have set up this laugh as loud as thunder, unable 
4o control your contempt for me who have a sort of face, 
there will be born in the world a race of monkeys having my 
took and also having my strength, in order to kill you and 
_ your whole family. As big as hills they will be, and they 

will fight with nails and teeth.” 

Now I am going to read to you a certain passage of some 
significance, because this shows that Ravana was amongst 
his followers supposed to be so mighty that no danger, no 
disgrace, no humiliation, could conceivably happen to him. 
But when he had his first repulse at Rama’s hands and Rama 
had, in order to make the disgrace as sharp as possible, sent 
him back home to re-arm himself for the fight, Ravana’s 
followers were stricken with humiliation. Ravana bethought 
himself of Kumbhakarna, ‘The way he was roused is full of 
amusement, but let us pass it all over. Kumbhakarna was 
roused, and he sat up and enquired what was the matter. 
“Some great calamity must have happened, Otherwise, 
Ravana would not have roused me.” Yupaksha tells him, 


a at daad fefrgaafer wera | 

HMMA Ha Usteqye draTaT 

qT eeaqartaeat AT waafer fe atgara 

area AMAT Usa, waMETTT Tay | VI. 60..72-73 


4¢We have no fear of any gods. The present trouble is from 
a mere man. In battle Rama, whose armies were victorious, 
finding Ravana at his feet, said to him, ‘Go home’ instead of 
killing him, This disgrace has happened and it is worrying 
us. What worse can happen to us? The disgrace that never 
could have happened to our master from the devas or danavas 
has now happened to him from a man.” — 

The next important crisis which brought out the fact that 
Ravana had been humbled to the dust is in a curious episode 
in sarga 106 of the Yuddha kanda. Rama and Ravana are 
locked in severe battle. Rama has struck home ; Ravana !s 
in sore distress; but being drunk with the lust of battle, he 
does not own that he is nearing a collapse, He still fights. 
His charioteer, apparently one of the princes of that race, 
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noticed that Ravana was losing his balance. He then took the 
opportunity which trusted attendants often take, of moving 
the chariot a little away from the centre of the fight, so that 
Ravana might be saved from the fury of Rama’s attack. 
Ravana did not notice it at once. He saw, however, that he 


stood at an angle to Rama, then realised what his charioteer 
had done and fell foul of him. 


rata fe warad froeeraionny | 
mat aa a aaea serosa faearfaa: 11 VI. 106, 5 


“For thousands and thousands of years I have established. 
my fame as a warrior. I have never drawn back. I have 
established my great reputation as an unrivalled holder of 
the bow and arrow, and no man dare stand against me, Why 
did you push my car a little aside and bring disgrace upon 
me? The reputation that I have taken long years to win, 
you have destroyed in a moment. This Rama before me, for 
whom I had great contempt before, I now realise is a warrior 


worthy of fighting with me. I want to establish my prowess 
before him.” 


wat: weatadyter <Sadloer fama: | 
WaT Aseatss Ha: BrRTEAAT 11 VI. 106. 6 


Ravana represents Rama as a person whose respect is worth 
winning. “Rama is a man who delights in exploits of war. 
When he sees me perform them, he would be struck with. 
wonder and admiration, I am mad after fight. You have 
made a coward of me.” The charioteer here was a resource- 
ful person. He proved conclusively that he was in the right 
and Ravana in the wrong. Then Ravana saw the great. 
danger he had been in, and in a fit of generosity which comes 


to great people, gave him his hara, and put it round his 
charioteer’s neck, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


During our last meeting I described how Ravana began 
with despising Rama as a mere man, but after several reverses 
at his hands, changed his opinion and ended by admitting 
that Rama was not merely his equal, but his superior, That, 
however, does not do justice to the great ability of Ravana, 
and that will be my theme today, 


At first Lanka belonged to Kubera, half-brother of 
Ravana, while Ravana and his associates lived somewhere in 
Patala, After Ravana had achieved merit and become power- 
ful, he was induced to recapture Lanka. He drove out his 
own brother and obtained from him the great chariot called 
Pushpaka. Thereafter he established himself in Lanka as his 
capital, and from that place as centre, conducted a series of 
campaigns in the three worlds (trilokavijaya), Nobody of 
note escaped him. Among his great conquests were the great 
gods and Rishis, His greatness was not confined in that way. 
Under him and always at his side were Rakshasas nearly 
as powerful as he, who had to their credit the conquest of 
many gods and powerful people on earth. His brother © 
Kumbhakarna was almost his equal in physical strength, and 
but for the fact that he handicapped himself by prolonged 
sleep, would have probably been such a power by the side 
of Ravana that to destroy him even greater efforts might have 
been required than were actually put out, Ravana’s son 
Meghanada was so skilled in the arts of magic that he was 
the prince of kutayodhis, warriors by craft. He was a great 
man at throwing oblations into the fire in order to get them 
to those from whom he expected great boons and periodically 
great assistance, In that way he became so great that in one 
ef his engagements he captured Indra himself and brought 
him away as captive to Lanka, from which it was on the 
earnest solicitations of Brahma that he was released, In 
consequence he obtained the great name of Indrajit and at 


* 13-9-1944. 
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| 
the same time other boons as well; so that when we think of 
Ravana’s greatness we have to think of it as vastly multiplied. 
by the greatness, on a slightly smaller scale, of people about 
him. He had a son named Atikaya who was also a very 
great warrior. 

It is difficult to believe that a kingdom could have been. 
brought to such a high pitch of prosperity without Ravana 
introducing a system of ordered administration. He must 
have been not only great and powerful, but he must have had 
conspicuous merits as a ruler. The description that the Poet 
gives of the city, the way it was ordered, how it was a city 
famous for its learning as well as for its splendour, the way 
in which Ravana was followed and obeyed implicitly, how he 
held his councils of war and so on, all these were not merely 
brute strength, but a great deal of what we must call 
vajyatantra, skill in managing great kingdoms, men and their 
resources. Then too we must remember that the Poet repre- 
sents him as having been next only to Sri Rama in strength 
and skill in war. Lakshmana was twice beaten by him with 
the weapon called sakti and brought to death’s door, from 
which both times he was rescued by the oshadhi. It is there- 
fore fitting that Ravana should be regarded as next after 
Rama the greatest and most skilful warrior of the time. While 
among the vanaras, Sugriva and Hanuman were quite equal 
to having a scrap with him occasionally, they could scarcely 
be regarded as having been strong enough either to beat or 
destroy him. That was left only to Sri Rama, and even he 
found it by no means easy. He had to be assisted in the last 
stage by the great adiiya-hridaya, taught to him at a critical 
moment by Agastya, that moment synchronising, if you 
remember, with that very moment when Ravana was moved. 
away in his chariot by his driver. The two protagonists seem 
to have come to the end of their tether at about the same 
time. Also Indra had lent Rama his own chariot and his 
charioteer, his shield and a marvellous bow and arrows, so 
that we are to regard Ravana as having been nearly equal 
to Rama until overthrown in the end because of the divinity 
that was in this warrior. 
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We have now got to go to the text and see how the Poet 
gives us an idea, sometimes himself and sometimes through 
the livs of his great heroes, of Ravana’s greatness. In the 
Bala kanda we have the gods complaining to Mahavishnu of 
how Ravana had grown rapidiy in power and how he did 
mischief to high and low without distinction and without 
intermission. 


Sanafa siarararsaary, efee Zafar: | 

aa faa saifagieata i 

NT TAT AITAATT ATATTAT | 

afaarfa gust ateatdat atfet: Ul 

da qa: satfa ea aif 7 ART: | 

saan at seat TART A BIT I 

aa cf AAT Ycal TFS BHATT | 

gas Gaitaont wat afe crams = 1.15, 8-10; 20-21 


“His ambition is grown so great that he desires frequently 
to knock Indra himself on the head. He alienates and throws. 
into enmity all the three worlds, and nobody can rise above’ 
a certain level but Ravana grows jealous of him immediately 
and tries to destroy hm. Intoxicated with the boons con- 
ferred on him by the gods, he is oppressing everybody. The 
great gods who are ruling the universe, keeping it in order, 
are afraid of him. Surya dare not warm him ; if Vayu goes 
near him, he shrinks within himself; even Samudra stills his 
restless waves if Ravana is near. You must go and assume 
the form of a man, for if as a god you go to fight him, you 
cannot prevail against him. We have come to implore you 
to take man’s form and go down and kill him. He has 
become uncontrollable, and nobody can restrain him, His 
wickedness and his cruelty exceed description.” 


When he comes to Sita, he comes in the form of a mild 
sanyasi, Notwithstanding that, nature seems to have recog- 
nised him even through his disguise, I suppose because there 
was something in him of superhuman strength which he could 
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not himself suppress or conceal, For when he came near, 


TPIT: SAT TTA ST TAT: 11 
wien aT cera a warft | ated: | 
arated F gear det wae | 


feat wgarad waremeraé adr, IL. 46. 6-8 


“Even the trees of the forest were afraid; they stood still ; 
the rapid and mighty Godavari, seeing Ravana near, con- 
trolled herself and moved’ very slowly indeed with her 
waters.” That is an unparalleld tribute to the greatness 
of any person. The gods and every element of nature stood 
in awe of him. There is a great drama called Mahanataka 
in which this awe in which Ravana was held even by nature 
is given in dramatic form. The author of that play introduces. 
a scene in which Ravana has just seen Sita. Having once 
caught sight of her, his whole soul was afire with the madness 
of love. He came home all discomposed and went to bed, 
uneasy, tossing restless and not being able to go through the 
day’s routine. The day’s routine was to him extraordinary. 
In the morning the gods came to him to pay homage, includ- 
ing Brahma. On this morning the gods have come to pay 
their usual respects, but the man at the gate, knowing the 
somewhat uneasy condition of the master, tells them to desist 
from their daily routine. He says to them in tones of 
familiarity, if not of contempt, 


waa AT araeqel afe: eflarai 
eet HET TVET HEAT Ast war aferer: | 

att Fat Ae egfaqarsries graz 
Haraeoniewrtey: Be 7 TERA: || Mahanataka 


“This is not the time for reciting the Veda here, stand out 
and stand mum. You, Brihaspati, who are fond of showing 
eloquence, you must talk very modestly. This is not Indra’s 
court, Narada, do not use your vina, put it up today. Ravana 
is not himself today, so you must not disturb him. He has 
been struck by an arrow of unusual shrewdness. That arrow 
ds the parting line of Sita’s hair. From the moment he saw 
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her, he is not at ease with himself.” That was the Ravana 
to kill whom Vishnu had to take birth amongst men. 


Now how did Ravana strike those who saw him, those 

<ompetent to judge him, men who belonged more or less to 

his class ? The Poet gives us a description of how he impress- 

_ ed Hanuman when he first met him in his own court, Seeing 
him, he exclaims in wonder. 


Het wos! Hind veal af: | 

HSI WATT FITATTATAT Ui 
TIAA A AAT TATA CeTaeac: | 
area aratwer aarmeahy cea i 
Tey RAT Tae HAfrotgfead: | 

at frat aeaqeqiearet: ATALETAAT: 1 


qt Used BE: UAHA TTT 1 
afa farat agfearacraftar aft: i 
*seal Carat Tataafadtsrta: 11 (VV. 49. 17-20 


-Hanuman moralises a little. “ This king of the Rakshasas has 
got all the elements of greatness combined in him. For a 
‘person who is so great as Ravana, he ought to be a protector 
of heaven itself.. Indra and other people must be at his feet. 
‘What keeps him down to some extent and prevents him from 
attaining the fullness of power is his adharma. He does not 
employ all his power to push righteous causes to fruition. He 
knows no restraint, perpetrates all kinds of impropriety, If 
in this world adharma were not a source of weakness, this 
‘man would be the master of everybody up and below. By 
his continued career of cruelty and unscrupulous use of 
power, he has made everybody his enemy, and all the good 
people are against him.” Hanuman who could judge of real 
greatness had all this thought passing through his mind when 
he first cast his glance at Ravana. It would be interesting 
to know what Ravana thought when he saw Hanuman. He 
‘does not keep us waiting long. Hanuman had been reported 
to Ravana as having destroyed a part of the town, and as 
‘having killed a great many Rakshasas, amongst them his own 
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son. So when he looked at Hanuman, he understood the: 
greatness of the person. He says, “ At one time when I went 
to Kailasa, I saw Nandi and laughed at him, Has that Nandi 
come here in the shape of Hanuman? * Or it may he, he is 
Banasura come here in this shape.” That is how the two 
great beings looked at each other for the first time. 


Then when Ravana had gathered together his vast forces 
and come to the first encounter with Rama and his army, 
Vibhishana stands forth pointing out to Rama who was who. 
At the end he came to Ravana himself, 


qaateguiad fafa saat far qerrerraray | 
Hay caifacfadterat aaaat ez garearis | 


aay fedel aagusareal AheafarearTaAT asa: | 
udagaaeraadeen watfat: gt gavazarfa i VI. 59. 24-25 


I want to draw your careful attention to this point. The 
Poet wishes us to regard Ravana as a truly great person, not 
despicable, not hateful, not worthy of our contempt as it 
were ; and that comes out strongly in his comparisons and 
cimiles. He compares Ravana in this sloka to Rudra himself. 
He compares him to Surya also. When Vibhishana fully 
pointed out Ravana, Rama took in at a glance the nature of 
the enemy he had to kill. What did he think ? 


Het Seat ASTART CATT WeTaeae: 1 

arfar za gutatt <feafratfoa <a: | 

qa SAT WET ST TAIT Ul 
zaataadrerm agaafad Aaa 

ATEN CeaaaeA ageaerarard 1! VIL 59. 26-28 


“You are unable to see the man just as you are unable 
-o see the sun. The eye shrinks. I am not able to see him 
clearly. It is so surrounded by splendour. Even to the great 
gods such a resplendent beauty is not vouchsafed.” If a man 
by mere sight could impress Hanuman and Rama in that 
way, then there is no measure within our poor minds by 


*Lect. XXII, pp. 322-3 above. 
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which we can really have an estimate of the man. After he 
had been killed, Vibhishana speaks of him. 

ast fanzy a wraqa: Ft: aad: Fe ATAAT | 

yaaa wt frat qeifaaratr Fat AAR: i 


ata aafa agtearia qaarea ater frqaet Aer: | 
gatfa faat aataatia teafaay a arfraris i 
uatfearfines Haraaes Fart: TAZ ATTA: | 
caer aa Fanaes Ha aewtfsara Ta WATATT | 
| VI. 112. 22-24 
“This person who is now dead had no equal hitherto. 
Wherever he went, whomsoever he engaged in battle, he 
conquered and killed. Just as the samudra rolling the waters 
stops only when he comes to the shore, so Ravana having. 
met you and encountered you, has been checked and there 
he lies. This person has done things in his life which 
mark real greatness. He has given with both hands bounte-: 
ously to beggars. He was a man of very generous disposi- 
tion. There is nothing that he has not enjoyed in his time. 
He has protected all those who worked for him, so that he 
was a good master too. And when he had gathered wealth. 
together, he shared it generously w:th his friends. Ail the 
hatred and power to do harm that he had, he directed against 
his foes. He was a loyal friend, a good master” and so on. 
If Vibhishana, who was himself a man of dharma and knew 
all the austerities, speaks of his brother as an ahitagni, you 
must see how holy he was. “He knew the Vedanta very 
well, In the performance of the prescribed austerities there 
was nobody like him. To this brother of mine, who was 
himself a master of all the prescribed duties, to him, now he 
is no more, I wish to do the last rites. Will you please allow 
me?” Then a second thought comes to him and it is Rama’s 
turn to speak well of Ravana and ask Vibhishana not to 
neglect his last duties to his brother : 


arma BT cay faarrac: 
andl qwarewae: aqIT a freer: | | 
aiapqaaa: gaa a cafe: = VI. 114. 99-100 
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“T do not know if all these things were done by him, 
but I have heard so much of him, When the great gods met 
him in battle, it was not he who had to run or to own defeat.” 


Now I have got here a passage in the original Sanskrit 
which seems to be of surpassing interest. It is a description 
of the last battle between Sri Rama and Ravana. It is worth 
reading. I have forborne from translating it as I might have 
done, but I shall read the original itself and here and there 
explain a word or two and leave the rest to produce its 
impression. This battle between Rama and Ravana is really 
the climax of this war, and the Poet wants us to believe that 
it was a battle between people who were almost equal, and 
therefore every device known to the war of that time was 
employed by both people. 


Tart qaarat @ afcat a frees: | 
Te FeaTaes afsat: Aer ATT: 1 
ATA ATI A ATateaoarfea: | 
oufyat: TAIT START ASAT: Ul . 
aHeY Aiedl BAT HASTA HTTAT | 
wee fromearita sat aris Ared: 1 
aal fat: aneqat: fears Tas: | 
fararatafat ad affacaarat: i 

cafer Trararreaise, wrarfersoeg aaa: | 
HAT WIT: AT WAT Wea | 
TF AIASTAET TATEATTTTETRT | 
TAS TA THe 1 
TIAA ART Weal ASHTVAA | 
TTA WHATHTIL ATT: ATTA: 1 
THAT MNS Caeeramattes | 

wa TAM ATTA S WATT | 

qa: Bat WetaTs Tat alias: 1 
TIT ATT TWA: erearailfastrary 1 
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ware frishaaassaimaHsay | 
A 

afeae: ofrad yat gee wlefeafrecct i 

qeaet aT areaaraentferd fare: 

afercd farreeta <a ferratieorr i 

fad <ranfrckaa aafe ara: | 

fanart ¢ TAHT Grea, ST Tas II 

aearaaTaRae CWA ATH: | 

uaapad faa fareat geartary i 

T da CWayearad seat sitfacrera 

aa: Aaleahaare: HAcaAgTTA: 1 

arinighadaaacdarare wea: | VI. 110. 17-31 

The battle was so fierce that the seven oceans were all 

agitated, Thousands of the denizens of the lower world, the 
whole of the earth shook. The sun was hidden in clouds. 
They began to be anxious, and it did not seem as if Ravana 
would go down, so strong and equal was he to Rama, So they 
all began to pray, “May Rama win and Ravana go down! 
The one was similar to the other, and the other was similar 
to the one, No third could be mentioned.” Then Rama 
bethought himself of an arrow of great power,.and sent it 
straight at Ravaha’s neck. It put down one of the ten heads. 
The Poet now wants you to see how all the gods and the 
Yakshas, Kinnaras and Gandharvas saw the head fall down. 
In that very place where that head had been, another head. 
rose. By two or three arrows he destroyed that head again, 
and, no sooner was it thrown down than another came and 
stuck on his neck. That head too was thrown out by Rama’s. 
arrows, but another sprang up, In that way a hundred times 


the head was put down, but was quickly replaced, and there 
was no prospect of Ravana being killed. He began to think, 


ardrat fraat weg at aeg age: 11 

mISaea fared waral wena | 

q: aver frat wat avet a a fadtsrafit: 11 

a eh arret: ad ag sreafaat aq | 

fet, acaret Ft tage Arata: 1) VI. 110. 31-33 
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“ Ayrows which enabled me to do all these great exploits, to 
destroy so many powerful people, those same arrows are all 
manda when they approach Ravana, Their edge is blunted 
when they reach him.” Rama rained arrows, Ravana too 
caused some distress to Rama by arrows, but threw gadas and 
musalas. Neither relaxed his efforts for a minute either 
during the night or during the day for seven days. Then 
Rama’s charioteer Matali, who had been trained under Indra, 
seeing how Rama was unable to make headway against 
Ravana, told him quietly in the ear, “ Employ the Brahmastra.” 
Rama was so engrossed in the fight that all his wits were not 
gathered together. He had no time to think what was best 
for the occasion. Matali bethought himself of that sovereign 
remedy and suggested it to Rama. So the battle ends and 
the great enemy of the worlds is destroyed, 

Now that concludes the section on Ravana’s greatness, 
the extent of his power and the great heights to which as a 
warrior he rose. Now I wish to say a word about the way 
in which he was able to obtain the unreserved and loyal 
assistance of all his men. That requires great qualities, One 
must be a generous master in measuring one’s words when 
one wants to appreciate the skilful assistance of one’s 
followers. If you are miserly in your praise, they won’t give of 
their best to you. Ravana knew all these arts. When Kumbha- 
karna had been roused with superhuman efforts and with 
strange devices, the first thing he did was to ask Ravana to 
surrender to Rama. Ravana got very angry and reproached 
him, Kumbhakarna says, “If you want to go to hell, I cannot 
prevent you. But I am going to fight on your side. Though 
I do not approve of what you have done, I am not going to 
keep back, and I will use all my power, skill and strength on 
your side.” When he heard this encouraging word from his 
brother, Ravana, in order to make him do the very best that 
he could, took out one of his own haras and put it round his 
neck. 

FATT AAA at AHArATTT 
SC Oy Ratt: HAHA TWAT: | 
ayaa gHaera sarees 
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Sit + afaaHreratadey ASIA: | 

feonfa a guedifa ateaeratia Ca: tt 

at araswatata sfradh aeT FSS | 

HSTA HAHAHA TTT: I 

HPT Teewt: F_dishafcaraat | 

aaaarg: Toot: T Cera: | | 
fafaannatcaral arerrr gataat i VIL 65. 25-29, 31 


‘When you have ever been decorated by your general on the 
battlefield, you know what it is. Kumbhakarna, having been 
decorated by the flattering hands of Ravana, shone as agni 
who had been well fed with ghee. The Poet compares 
Kumbhakarna with Narayana. In the eyes of the Poet these 
Rakshasa heroes were not contemptible, were not the monsters 
we commonly believe, only they abused their power. Kumbha- 
karna died at Rama’s hands after a fierce battle. So many 
others died, Indrajit also. 


We now come to the penultimate stage. Having lost all 
big men, Ravana did not lose heart, and was still for con- 
tinuing the fight, and when all had been destroyed, he was 
there himself. That was the extraordinary nature of the man. 
Knowing that doom was approaching him, that he was losing 
general after general and warrior after warrior, still he held 
on undaunted and unbeaten. Kumbhakarna and Indrajit too 
fell, others’ fate was beyond doubt, but they were ready and 
glad to meet it. So maddening is the lust of battle, When 
Ravana turned round, his eyes fell upon Mahodara, “ Trusted 
comrade,” says he, “in this dire distress all my hope is 
centered on you. You can turn this defeat into victory. Let 
the force of your arm smite the enemy hard. If you have 
gratitude this is the time to show it. Retrieve our fortune 
and save Lanka yet.” I have translated this passage in order 
to show you how Ravana did not lose his wits although his 
adversity had reached its climax, and how in that last stage 
he was to address words of exhortation to a warrior who 
felt at once that upon him rested the whole burden of the 
battle. Poor Mahodara went, but he had to contend against 
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Sugriva, who accounted for Mahodara in no time. But 
Mahodara’s heart was high even when he died. That shows: 
how Ravana was great in this respect also, that upon his 
followers he exerted such a power that they were ready at all 
times and in the greatest difficulties to fight for him and te 
die for him cheerfully. He must therefore have been a great. 
man, 


This section is intended to show Ravana exercising his. 
varied skill upon a reluctant follower, Maricha, who contends 
against him through nine sargas. The struggle between them 
lasts long and passes through many phases, All through: 
Ravana had his eye on his own point of view. Maricha’s 
clever reasoning did not deflect Ravana. Finally Ravana 
brought him round and made him do his will, You must 
remember that Maricha had after a career of unbridled. 
wickedness, having suffered a lot for it, turned a hermit in: 
the end, began to practise tapas, and was a really good man. 
When Ravana started on his mad career, he went to Marichz: 
and said, 


artistes wa antea wart fg vom af: IT. 36.1 


“I am in sore distress, and whom am I to seek in distress but 
you ? You are my only resource.” Maricha dissuades him. 
“There is somebody near you who is envious of your’ 
prosperity, whom you trust, who however, wishes to compass: 
your ruin. Listen to me and reject that advice.” 

Gora: TeIT Wert aad frerarfea: | 

afar 4 wearer seaT MAT FT ssa: 11 ILI. 37, 2 
“ Kings are very unfortunate. They pay their followers and 
ministers, but when kings are in trouble and want real advice, 
these men, instead of speaking bravely what would be of 
benefit to their master, tell him what would please him. 
Sincere advice is not given, People who always speak what 
is pleasing to the ear, such there are by the thousand. The 
man is rare who will speak the beneficial thing though it is: 
not pleasing. Even if you get a man who will say an unplea- 
sant truth, the man to listen to it is rarer still.” Then Maricha’ 
tells Ravana his own experience. “I have felt the strength 
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of Rama’s arm when he was a mere: boy of fifteen, Visva- 
mitra trained Rama in the art of fighting. He went to Dasa- 
ratha and persuaded him to send his son to help him in his 
yaga, and gave him all the astras. I was the person against 
whom Rama was brought, and on me his first arrows were 
directed.” In the whole of that description, Lakshmana is not 
mentioned at all. Then he says what impression Rama pro- 
duced upon him, how he quakes even when he thinks of 
aa tat a veatie AreHeorisaeaT | 
qerapee UWA Waeeditarags | 
aft uracarior ata: cearft <rato7 i 
uetafre atrog afrit Ft 
oata fe veatfa <fea cerarfat i 
geal eames crraquatia faa: | 
carers ararft Ceraetea Tray 
watts w careda fart waraia F1 IIL 39, 14-18 
Rama appears to him as if ‘he were Yama himself with his: 
rope drawn tight. On every tree he sees a figure of Rama.. 
The whole of the forest seems full of Rama. All words which 
have their initial as ‘R’, even though they be ‘ratna’ or 
‘ratha’ gave him terror. Curious that Maricha communicates. 
his dread of ‘R’ to one whose name also begins with ‘R’. 
Then the Poet shows how Ravana feels whenever one of his 
subordinates speaks candidly to him. He. is one of those 


people who want evidently to be told what would please, not. 
what would help. He says to Maricha, 


aie TT aT. apseRaAa aarrele 

are aera ar arteater fafaeaa tt 

aged J qaret afar faateaar | 

TIaSafeat Mal. a Tea y Taya: 
area F Asat fet YT 

STA Tat A saa agarfag: 1 

mane F gare artes fare 

aifrarate aarat aratet atcaforary 1 IT, 40. 8-11 


BR—c22 
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“IT am not asking you to tell me what is good and what is bad. 
I am only asking you to do me a certain piece of service. 
I am not come here to receive judgment at your hands. If 
a minister is wise, he will keep his tongue in his head unless 
asked to give advice. No king who has the least bit of pride 
in him will listen to such advice as you give to me.” We have 
to remember in the course of the talk with Maricha, Ravana 
shows his extraordinary skill and his fine perception. He 
first suggests a plan to him, that Maricha should parade before 
Sita as a golden deer finely bedecked. Then Rama will be 
asked to follow him, But in a few minutes Ravana improved 
upon the plan. When Maricha came before Sita, captured 
her heart, made her yearn to possess him, he had better run 
away. Rama would follow him, and having run away, he 
‘should set up a cry of “Lakshmana, Sita,” simulating the 
voice of Rama. It shows you how quick he igs in revolving 
his plans, Then, finding that Ravana was deep in his own 
meditations, Maricha tries to abuse him. “In this world this 
happens time and again. One man is wicked, does wrong, 
and a thousand people have to suffer on his account, It is 
not the wicked man alone that suffers.” 


gears watt eat: WTA ATT 
qatar AAT ATTSe TAT 1 
aga: Usa BH AAT TAMA SAT: 1 
geared faarset: aafceaet: 1) IL. 38. 26; 41. 13 


“‘ Just as when in a very big tank where there are cobras 
and the men want to kill the cobras, a great many poor 
matsyas have also to die in the act, good people by mere 
contact with wicked people have to suffer. ” In the Yuddha 
kanda Rama says: } | | 

wat fe Het WT wea TT 
Ararerrrartoy a Ba feaeafer VI. 38.7 
“By his wicked act his whole family, his whole race, has to: 
perish.” Because a man is placed in great power and many 
people follow him and look up to him and do his behests, they’ 
have to suffer. When there is a man placed in high authority, 
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morally or physically, it is not only for his wicked deeds that 
other people have to suffer ; it is also for his mistakes, errors 
of policy or judgment that thousands of other people have 
got to suffer, We know it daily. You remember my reading 
_Vibhishana’s warning as he left Ravana, Exactly the same 
words are spoken by Maricha. “ When a man’s fate is near 
when his doom is sealed, his best friends may dissuade him, 
but he turns a deaf ear. Such is the potency of fate.” 


Ly e 
Us Heat frre wre! gees THR Creare | 
users Tareaita arts Ta Fat i 


ry damqgaet aafaar F Wasa 

wet afiafrents aaerd: te ea I 

+ wepore arta sha aTeHr FI 

caerrinae F aerafa afeafe 1 | 

tat fe afta + stg getay! III. 40. 23, 25-26 
“ Having done this for me and having cried ‘ Lakshmana, Sita’ 
and drawn away Lakshmana from Sita and left the field open 
for me, you can come away. I will give you half my kingdom. 
If you will not do this service, I will throttle you now. I will 
make you do this even if I have to employ force. You cannot 
defy me and yet escape.” Maricha makes up his mind to go. 


“T must die anyhow, but I shall get killed by Rama’s arrow - 
‘Ravana was pleased. 


WSKANTAT TIT A WaT: | 

afeasr qiftercind tarmadtq 11 

reread & varies arias | 

sartefe ara: qareat faarraz: 11 TID. 42. 5-6 


He embraced Maricha heartily and said, “‘ Now you are really 
Maricha. Till now you were some other Rakshasa.” 
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Sisters and Brothers, 


I am to concern myself today with the relations of Ravana 
to the other sex, It is through them he came to grief, It 
would be necessary, therefore, to pay full attention to this. 
aspect of his character. We have to go to the Uttara kanda to 
find out how in early life he was a confirmed sinner, and as 
often as he could, captured women from their protectors, and 
if they were not compliant, violated them. He created so 
many enemies against himself in this way, that the celestial 
women and the semi-celestial women cursed him. 


qEATAT THAT VTA TWAATTA: 1 

dente eAadda sreaa qafaaaz | 

adifracarafats areasraatheey 

agegua: caer: qevafee: gat a1 VIL. 24, 20-22 
“Because this wicked person does not care for the honour of 
other women, he will meet his end through his misdeeds to 
the other sex. When this word was uttered, the dundubhis 


of heaven sounded.” There were rejoicings in heaven, when 
this curse was pronounced on him. 


In the same kanda, another anecdote is related about him 
It would appear that Kubera’s son Nalakubara had an 
appointment with Rambha the divine damsel, and when she 
was going to the tryst, Ravana met her on the way and, 
yielding to her charms, ravished her. She reported the matter 
to Nalakubara and he pronounced a curse. 


THAT FT Fea aorss sefsar 
qa a qaderat atararararenfea 
at ware areal aifaeafs atferry | 
mal FT aaa aca aadtafaar gar 


* 20-9-1944. 
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seat TT aaaltet aT TST Ty 1 * 
ATO AGT Ara ATHTATET ATTA | 
aa are: feaw: sftfratg: eat: ofaaer: 
ey | VII, .26, 55-56, 59-60 
- Because he violated you when you were not agreeable, he 
shall not do this again to anybody. When he attempts the 
honour of any other woman against her will, his. head shall 
go into seven pieces.” When this curse was known, he abstain- 
ed from misdeeds of that sort; and ag at that time he had a 
Jarge number of women in his harem, those that were still 
faithful to their husbands and had nof’ given themselves to 
him rejoiced to hear that their honour was safe so long as 
they did not yield it up themselves. This, however, does not 
seem to have stopped him in his wicked course. We are told 
that although Nalakubara’s curse was strong and sincere, it 
did not come into effect owing to the fact that the stock of 
tapas that Ravana had accumulated was so great that he could 
give up a part of it in ordertogoon in the same way as 
before. His own story, which must be taken to be conclusive 
against him, was given to his council consisting of his brothers, 
sons and cousins, when Rama was about to cross the waters. 
aerated faadtr ot weed frafaatars: | 
fatqd weteqred qeatet AAT FAT I 
frataaer wad TeeRh gferrerery | 
qoaarorrearerarararstetfaren fae 4 
at Tae AAT yrat Hat Paar Ta: | 
een seat aifeat afedtt war i 
Te THT AAT HT Aaa HaAA: | 
ay daft ter arfae arearadty 
aerate aaa serarey afeeafer 
aat & aaa yet sfeoria 7 Aa: I 
eae ser aTsen ala: TeAAT ATT | 
ard aereftat azdt wat eeu VI. 13. 10-15 
*ce  ASHACTTAT CHT AAT: BAT AAT Brahma to Rama in 
Mahabharata, Vanaparva (Ramopakhyana), 292. 34 (Kumb. Ed.). 
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“T shall tell you something that happened to me. Once the 
young lady Punjikasthala was going to Brahma’s sabha. She 
was so attractive that I lost my heart to her, I forced her 
and then disrobed her. She went into the presence of Brahma, 
all tattered and torn, Brahma came to know of this, and 
becoming angry, said this, ‘Surely, hereafter if you do a 
similar deed with an unwilling woman, your head shall burst 
into a hundred pieces’, I am in dread of that curse, and from: 
that day I have not been trespassing in this line. Therefore 
when I brought Sita to my palace I have had to be very 
gentle with her. I could not be violent towards her and 
therefore I do not compel her to get into my bed.” But this 
made a change in him. After he had been threatened with 
this serious curse, he changed his ways apparently and 
became a gentle and affable lover to the women. Apparently, 
he was such a skilful lover and captured the hearts of people. 
When he found that he had no other way, he acquired all the 
arts, was patient with them, indulged them so far as he had 
to, and in that way obtained the consent of these women 
before he had anything wrong to do with them. They became 
willing tools of his lust. Some women were captured by him 
in war, their husbands having been overcome; others became 
enamoured of him and came to join him. When Hanuman 
saw the women in the harem, this was what he observed. 


caiafragart weratot a alfa: 1 

TWeatalaT FT AT: Pee PAaT WaT: | 

ASH GT: Bal Tata gat: fer: 

aaal qadta atfeat: etfeaerra4n: 1 

+ aa aieacrnar: ware Feats ToT Bear: 

T arerarie at aragal fear averel seer ART 

T BHM T a sae alate arararcaaar | 

wapraaea + staat a aria Hreaeq a wradvar ui 

V. 9. 68-71 

“Except Sita, all the other women in the harem had agreed 


to have relations with him. There was not a woman who 
loved another person, no one who had been another’s before.” 
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This shows how Ravana changed his ways to women and. 
became to them an attractive lover, a person with whom they 
were desirous to be assoc:ated. In every way, they were his. 
willing companions. Hanuman, who saw all this and had been 
told of course that Ravana was wicked and that he ill-treated. 
women and handled them badly, exclaimed on seeing this, 


aya afarq aieacer adtaatt casero | 
RAT way Creracnraay: garanegia fe arqag: i V. 9. 72 


Being a plain person, not sophisticated, Hanuman said to him- 
self, “If women become enamoured of Ravana like this and. 
if Sita too should have fallen a victim to his blandishment, 
then this man should be pronounced very fortunate, very 
lucky”. But having let that thought go through his mind,, 
he checked himself, 


gata aisfaerqartent wa faferer qorat fe ear 
AMAA ETAT ASAT SRRWAL: HeAATA HA 11 -V_ 9. 73: 


“But Sita is not like these women; she is not likely to have: 
become his victim, But in taking her away from her natural. 
place, Ravana has really committed an unpardonable excess.” 

Being under this curse he changed his ways and now 
became an accomplished lover showing to these women the 
gentle and attractive side of himself, so that when he was. 
killed in battle, the wail set up by his Rakshasa wives was: 
sincere. They all bemoaned his death sincerely, though they’ 
realised that he was a bad person, was wicked by nature and 
had brought all this trouble on himself by his misbehaviour 
towards Sita. There was a certain degree of genuineness in 
their grief while they at the same time realised what a bad 
man he was. 


agaiata, wwearsa aifaet atle I 

aut atfaatosra aifaassqutsq 71 

vam a ast aifaqyat er ofeada 

area sad Feat HifaraleqaTTAT 

siaae fare: acat atte qed | 

eared He aroqegarha tTexq 11 VI. 113. 8-10 
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“One of these women came to his corpse and embraced it, 
another took his legs upon herself, another threw her arms 
round his neck. They shed genuine tears of grief.” 


qarmiste fad areafiset erat fervor: 11 


ase qefeal atereaarnararsteror | 

afe faaifrar & emredtat crave afaet i 
7 7: Caemadt aizfad Awet Wee 
aal Gat aa Ala AeATIT TST Ui 
Uerar TAKA a AT gea frais | 

T HHH: BIA AT TT WeAT Aa 

q Berga wa aa faq sad 

aaa Ft plat feet a AAaT 


aaa @atfaeta faadfagaear: VI. 113. 19-26 


“You were bent upon your own ruin, so you would not listen 
to Vibhishana when he gave you proper advice. If hearken- 
ing to Vibhishana’s advice you had given back Sita to her 
lord, we should not be widowed now and weeping over your 
corpse, At one stroke you have ruined three people, all the 
Rakshasas, their widows and you too, Who can overcome 
fate?” This is our way. Whenever you hear any lamen- 
tation, you may be sure that both men and women say, at 
one stage or other, ‘who can resist fate? All takes place 
according to predetermined procedure ’. Mandodari, wiser than — 
these other women, has a whole sarga to herself. It really 

reaches heights of eloquence in places. 


afar ger faeat fra fayad cart 
enrfata aacfafeate fafa: 


rae ta Tt wrt afsstiad BATU 
qfararareatat aa araisfe AF THT 
qag aa wee TATA EAHT I 

zat farafs & aa dear: arftagerran: | 
qa HoT A Sty T arferoTT Afaey 


maisfaat aT Teal Al a F Alera eae | 
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afast ae «ay faarrer faefeoata 
merger ae att afar Way 


frat arracrsit & wat A creraeaz: 
gat % wafasiar aaa afaar aay i 
ware: wear wart at afar wrzat aT) 
qfrrart areata caecertfoy ye 
LVI. 114,18, 23-25, 28-29, 31, 40, 67 


“In early life you subdued all your senses, you conquered all 
-your passions, you did not yield to any temptations, you stored 
up tapas and obtained boons from the gods, and you were 
therefore in full control over your own indriyas. These senses 
or indriyas wanted to take vengeance on you. They played 
havoc with you and your fortunes. You have been burnt 
really by the agni of Sita’s chastity, When you took her by 
‘force in Janasthana, her chastity might at that time have 
burnt you up. It did not, because your downfall was then 
only beginning, You had still a stock of tapas. A year had 
to go slowly. All the gods were afraid, they did not come 
near you, but let you go on until the right moment came. 
‘How is this Sita either equal to me or superior to me? In 
none of these respects should you have preferred her to me. 
‘But you were infatuated, mad, and ran after fresh conquests. 
You brought her here, thinking that she would become yours. 
But the result is that you and I are separated, while she is 
reunited to him from whom you took her and is going to be 
happy. What a proud woman I was at one time! I was the 
daughter of Maya, the wife of Ravana and mother of Indrajit. 
‘My father, my husband and my son, all were of the first order 
of eminence in the world. I have been punished now. The 
saying is perfectly true, and has been fulfilled in your case. 
A tear falling from the eyes of a pa‘tvrata will not go in vain ; 
it will punish somebody hard. And how many pativratas 
have been obliged to weep by your wickedness! ” 

Though I have said so far that Ravana changed his ways 
and was gentle with women and obtained their hearts through 
legitimate means, through the exercise of his charms over 
them, you must not conclude thereform that his character 
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was pure and that he was a good person, His greatness was: 
divorced from goodness, He was still capable of great mean- 
ness. He could do cruel things, could plot, tell grand lies, 
construct long yarns, and deceive people. I shall now go into 
that part of his character. It is most disgraceful and utterly 
discreditable to him. We are sorry indeed when we see in 
human or in Rakshasa nature great gifts prostituted to ignoble 
purposes by reason of the absence of this good nature. Ravana 
had it not in any measure. He was a cunning man. Though 
he was brave and could meet anybody in battle, had often 
brought Indra down on his knees, wou!d often accomplish his 
purposes by adopting cunning, instead of having a straight 
fight, Ravana had so much contempt for Rama at first. Why 
then did he not stand up to him instead of going in the guise 
of a sanyasi ? So strong is the attraction of a little craft or 
cunning to some natures that Ravana fell a victim to that 
nature, This was known against him not only to Sita but. 
Rama himself. Other people too often twitted him with this. 
meanness. He had Rama and Lakshmana abducted by craft 
by Maricha and adopted a wrong guise and tried to play upon 
the feelings of Sita and employed force to bring her away. 
She did not yield. Otherwise, he would have tempted her too: 
by his trickery. Sita, whose tongue was sharp, did noi leave: 
him alone. 


T sara ala HAMA cau | : 

arat fatigat ant afer gerae 

aaa qa geet lent eat faeaar | 

warrattgat wat aTSty ArT I 

TH ae at fe ces cera | 

fraree arradt fe ag arfea fear qari 

83a wiadt we Ha Heat A aeRe | 

feamiea een ara <fea Gea Th 

fra a md. a aed y aca wfraaieer | 
POAT StH FR F ‘arftarigarq i) II. 53. 3-4, 6, 7, 9 


“ Aren't you ashamed of this act of yours ? Knowing me to be 
alone and unprotected, you steal me and run away with me. 
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I know this now, you were a coward and did not care to fight 
my husband and brother-in-law in open battle, You adopted. 
this low trick, had them taken away by Maricha. If you had 
come there and proclaimed yourself and fought with Rama, 
that would have been something.” Sita often reproaches 
- him like this, In his own dignified way Rama says to him: 
when he met him in the battlefield towards the close, 


wart facgat eat adarat werad 

qaél sad gat atisefafa weaa 

cary, ae farang reerafraate | 

Heat HTT HaTisefala wee 

franaic fades arfcterratera | 

aqraqagartary Btisefafa AAT 

ay waTMaT aw: ayfeda TI 

woreda Fad A AA PA WEcAAT I 

quseafs ararrasafa ga 

aa osatfer & dlat arcagagyda: 11 VI, 105. 12-15 ; 17 


“You think you are a hero, having done this mean thing 
having procured my absence and taken her away. You think 
you are a brave man. I know your valour. You are well 
connected; you are a half-brother of Kubera himself, and 
yet you are not ashamed to do this.. Like a thief you steal 
her from me.” 


Then I come to another wicked deed of his. He tried to 
deceive Sita by a low trick again. Rama had the bridge con- 
structed by the monkeys and crossed over and taken his 
position right on the north side of Lanka. He was sending. 
round his people to see all about the place and find out all 
about the defences of the city, and the strength of the enemy. 
Ravana then ordered Vidyujjihva, who seems to have practised 
tricks to prepare a counterfeit head of Rama, cut off from the 
shoulders and complete also with a bow and arrow like 
Rama’s. He himself went to Sita and told her to look at this 
bleeding head of her husband, with his sword and bow and. 
arrow, He then tells her a long yarn. He hid from her the: 
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fact that Rama had crossed over to Lanka. He says, “ Last 
night he lay with his huge hosts on the other side of the 
water. I sent my commander-in-chief Prahasta, and when 
they were all asleep, my men slew the monkey army and 
your husband and his brother.” The whole of this is a con- 
coction. Of course Sita was taken in and began to weep. 
Her first thought was of Kaikeyi, Ravana tells her, 


Ua ad sat Wal aaa aA Aaa 
aaas witearafad arated far: 1) VI. 31. 36-37 


“Your husband’s hope was to kill me, Here is his head, 
bleeding, taken from the earth with all the dust gathered 
round it.” We have to remember that the whole of this was 
an invention of Ravana, and he narrates this without being 
ashamed, Even if’Prahasta had done all that, it was a shame- 
ful thing, While Sita was crying in grief, one of his important 
ministers came with the story of Rama’s landing on this side 
of the water, and he had to leave in a hurry. Now the Poet 
says, 


MATT J TNT aT ATTA | 

wir cane fratreratarcq 1 VI. 32. 40 
As soon as he left, the counterfeit head of Rama left too, 
showing that it was the work merely of sorcery. Sita was 
bewildered. Then comes Vibhishana’s wife Sarama who told 
Sita, “Nothing has happened to your husband and his 
brother. Ravana has been telling you pure fabrication.” 3 


aT eat wea: thet ae aafraen: 1 
aqratgaar waratacifaat | | 
sa saat tau arar aratfaat cafa VI. 33. 13-14 


J have seen your husband on this side of the water and in 
triumph. Why grieve over him ? ” 

When Indrajit had felled Rama and Lakshmana by his 
Nagastra and gone to his father and reported that they were 
‘both killed, Ravana, whose one idea was to get hold of Sita 
somehow, in his triumph sent for the Rakshasis guarding over 
Sita and asked them to put Sita into the Pushpakavimana and 
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let her see her husband and brother-in-law lying dead in the 

battlefield, thinking that now that the game was up, Sila 
~ would yield herself up to him. What a calculation ! This 
time it was Trijata who consoled her, She came in the 

Pushpakavimana and she says, “ Look at Rama’s face and at 
~ Lakshmana’s face. The two men are only unconscious, and 
they will come to consciousness again, This Pushpakavimana. 
is so holy that if really you were a widow, it ‘vould not 
hold you.” 


Then we come to another act of Ravana which is worse 
than all these. When his fortunes were low, almost at their 
lowest ebb,—Indrajit had been killed, and his last great 
warrior had passed away,—Ravana had lost all presence of 
mind, became very mean and wanted to behave disgracefully. 
So he said, “Sita has brought this trouble on me. I will go 
and kill her.” He ran to her with the object of killing her. 
It shows the depth to which the man fell. “At one time 
my son Indrajit by his maya had a counterfeit Sita killed: 
before Hanuman. This time I am going to do it for a real 
fact.” People there thought it was disgraceful for him to do 
so, At last, when his sword was drawn, Sita wept, poor lady,, 
seeing Ravana in that fearful posture, and said, 


eqnashy sara TBA IAAT AAT AI 


Ie TT [st Aat yratatateaar t 

aTaaataies witerat adt iy = VI. 93, 54-55 
“What a foolish person I was! When Hanuman promised to 
take me on his back, why did I refuse ? I shall not be grieving 
over my husband now.” Then Suparsva told him, “ She is 
a woman after all. You are a man and have been a hero 
all these years and fought on equal terms with the gods 
and overthrown them. Come and kill Rama.” The slight 
element of honour left in him was roused. 


wang gf aerearett ara’ RTTTT | 
TN BAT Hooters | 
seat fraterarareat fara ada a: | 
qa fram eh sett camecarfers: 
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eet crete crt wary sreeafr afaetqe 1 == VI. 93. 65-66 
“That way you had better obtain Sita if you want.” 


Now I come to the last section on Ravana. This brings 
Ravana and Sita together, You will bear in your minds ths 
fact, that Ravana’s end came through Sita, that he brought 
this trouble upon himself by laying violent hands on this 
pure lady and in a deceitful, cunning manner. In his passion 
for her, there must have been an element of what I cal 
infatuation, a kind of madness, something which he could not 
get over, There was something in Sita that held him down. 
This infatuation was first started in his mind by a man named 
-Akampana who had been watching the whole of the battle 
between Khara, Dushana and Trisiras on the one side, and 
Rama on the other, He saw how mighty Rama was and how 
he could kill these three persons and their followers, all single- 
handed. Akampana ran away from the battlefield before 
everything was over and reported the fact to Ravana. 
‘Unfortunately this sarga, where Akampana makes his report 
to Ravana, is considered spurious by most people. It would be 
a pity to lose it on account of some academic considerations, 
‘because it contains some noble passages. It contains a 
‘wonderful account of Rama himself by an impartial witness, 
_and it also brings out in an extraordinary way the attractive- 
ness and beauty of Sita and the glorious side of her character. 
Akampana says, “There is one way in which you can kill 
Rama. His whole life is centred in Sita. Deprive him of her 
‘and he is gone.” Ravana goes to Maricha. At that time his 
mind itself was wavering. Maricha dissuades him. Ravana 
believed Maricha and went back quietly, But soon, to his 
misfortune, his sister Surpanakha came with her wonderful 
Story. She said, “I went there and saw Sita, the very jewel 
of the three worlds, character, beauty, conduct all centred in 
one. You are a proper husband for her. I was going to take 
her in order to give her over to you. The two brothers got 
very angry and treated me very shamefully.” Believing this, 
Ravana makes up his mind that he would try and get hold of 
Sita. 
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afe qearafasray arate at sae tt 

wragterat tel sarafag afer: | TL. 34, 22-23 
“Put your. right foot forward to get victory over Rama.” 
Surpanakha wants Rama and Lakshmana killed in battle. 
Ravana did not venture so far, He was keen on getting Sita, 
but not on fighting Rama and Lakshmana. When Rama and 
Lakshmana had been taken away after Maricha, Ravana goes 
into Sita’s presence in the guise of a sanyast, Then follows 
a long speech by him, one that would do credit to any gallant 
in a Parisian boudoir, in some parts very vulgar and too 
direct. Having described her and her charms, he finally asks 
her who she is. 

anata qat atet wfadte fz feats 

@r: at: wis: Yar sedreertr ar TAT tI 

afaat et sere’ frat cacarfoht 1: 

aat: farafeo: ferret: qrescr eaAaTeas I 

fears fare Tt TATa Roach! 

fare sed FS sfewasati 

waraafadt tat deat avafenat | 

traranpal att feral ateneteat i 

afrraarrcnt efaty Tt cater | 

arefena arecfa areda faorfafa i 


mat afa & ara act aefrarerar | 
auaiareatta gaat terra 1 
da td a wedi a ae a a free 
tteqT WaT Ae Gseqat aglaw’ 
SHIT TBST Alga qaeT FI 
ee araea Brae fraqereata F 1 
aifa wer gaa a fafafred t cosara | 
ar vee weatfo, wre crraafaart i) III. 46. 16-23, °31 


What did Sita think when all these fine compliments were 
paid to her? Was she pleased, as women ordinarily are now 
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when their charms are duly appreciated ? It is difficult to say.- 
But there is nothing to show that she was displeased. She 
does not rebuke him for his reference to her personal charms, 
but pays him due respect as a san'yasi, There is a reference to: 
the fact that she was very uneasy. She was looking anxiously 
for the return of her husband and brother-in-law, She 
remembered under what circumstances they had gone, and 
as she had heard the cry of Rama, she thought that some 
danger had occurred to her husband. She was not able 
wholly to conceal her anxiety, and showed him all the 
hospitality that she could. Then she frank him all 
about herself, and asks him to tell her who hel Ravana 
discloses himself and his passion for her. ity ee 


et ¢ srewaanint gsear arizaifadr 
a ety ehy arfearatatad i 
ara rareorrnrgara reared: | 


eataiia we & wataafedt wa III. 47. 27-28 


He makes a proposal direct to her. We must remember that 
in those days there was no rule against polygamy. What he 
offered to Sita was, according to the notions of the time, fair 
and honourable marriage. Sita’s rejection was unreserved. In 
this place, all I need say is that she provoked Ravana to such 
an extent by her reproaches that he assumes his ten-headed 
form and begins to threaten her. This is a rule amongst © 
voluptuous people. If there is real love offered, there ought 
to be no repudiation, True love ought not to be rejected at 
all, “ As Urvasi rejected Pururavas and afterwards repented, 
so you will have to be.” Ravana takes her to his palace and 
shows to her all the grand things that were there. 


ae alsa aefe eaaTEaT TI 
ait zafqerray aearafaatieate | 
wat oat war feavat facta: ofedifsat i 


ware He ® fart aeat ataiseuten oI zi 
SAT: QT AAT ara: AeratTgT ATT: 1 
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av arfe cao: aifaqent cat sora fe 
vag sala aft TAHA | 
marTaranTay waafafe waa 1) IT. 55. 34-37 


He grew so abject in his love that he falls at her feet and 
says, ‘“ Never has Ravana fallen at the feet of a woman. You 
get this rare honour.” As he fell at her feet and appealed. 
to her in that soft way, he thought he would capture her ; 
cajolery and threats, all were unavailing, but he did not give 
up. In the 20th sarga of the Sundara kanda we come upon. 
a scene of which Hanuman himself was witness, This is what: - 
Ravana says to her, 

oo eS ° : | oS 

eraa 7at faarerfet agaerea ai fra 

TAT UTATA Tas HAT ET | | 
*caqay <erat wre aaa a Aa: | 
THT AT TREAT ST ATA AT Il 
ud qaearat g A wt ereafa afate | 
Bm BTA: TAT A FarETA Wada 1 
uRael Fer MAT ea Alsaqaracy | 
aeqrisararaes taTaeaetT TU 
cat HATA HA STRAT a faetaz | 
a fe eater carat carfet [aes i 
eat warara aefe wrataaatiodte | 
#: gaiafaata areata fratag: 1 V. 20. 3, 5-6, 8, 13-14 


“My tribe, my race is not bound by the ordinary rules of 
propriety that govern your human kind. But if you do not. 
feel inclined, I won’t touch you, Let my love consume me 
as it might. All the hardships that you are now suffering on 
behalf of your husband, these do not fit you. When he 
created you, Brahma did his best.” 


*Cf. Lecture XXII, pp. 318-19. 
r—23 
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‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Last time we were concerned with the infatuation of 
Ravana for Sita. It was unlike his feeling for other women 
in that he could not control it in any way. On the contrary 
it over-mastered him and led him into many troubles and 
finally destroyed him. cs 


marae ot art atlaiaagar | 
aerecaery Tatty wade fraert i V. 20. 15 
_ Ravana was saying this to Sita in one of his frequen 
‘visits, This one takes place in the Asokavana. “ Whichever 
part of your body I see, O moon-faced one, in that very part 
my eye is fastened, fixed, and cannot take itself away.” 


arefeaa arecfa areqat faetfata i 
ait acfa & are amt: vat zat V. 20, 29 


“You smile so sweetly; your teeth are so attractive ; : 
your eyes are so winsome; ; you wig erie me utterly, as 
Garuda does when he meets serpents.” Then he makes his 
final appeal to her, throws wide his net of temptation. 


for faat cHet Weer whey 
aqafraa sfeatfa afed¥ a 
qf os wed waa 
aia a aac Bord aerares Vv. 20. 35 


“ Come, let us drink together, let us sport together, let us 
enjoy each other’s company. I will give you any quantity of 
‘wealth ; and all this earth too thou shalt rule with me. Only 
take delight in me, and when you are happy, bring all your 
relations, old Janaka too, and let them all enjoy themselves 
at my expense.” The Poet uses specially a frisky metre to 
show the temper in which Ravana was at the time he spoke. 
All this was gall and wormwood to Sita. On the other hand 
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jt annoyed and provoked her extremely, She scorned him, 
but in her reply she threw in a mixture of threat, flattery and 
advice to see whether any of these modes could conquer his 
wickedness. This is her advice to him, pitched in the highest 
. possible key, 


wat Ta Ta set weaT frarac 
SATA Heal FAT AY wa! =-Vz~ 21. 7-8 


“You do not understand the sanctity of marriage, When 
yyeu have got another man’s wife in your keeping, you must 
protect her as you would have your own wife protected from 
others, Think of yourself; think of everybody like rer Qo 


a then delight in the company of your own wedded wives.” In 


her surprise she says, 
Se aa a at aft aal at arqada i 
aa fe farter & qfacrateaterat = V. 21. 9-10 


“ Are there no good people in Lanka, are there no honest 
men who care for righteous conduct, and would you not be 
guided by them? It cannot be. Lanka is a big place, the 
Vedas are chanted here, our religion is followed faithfully. 
‘There must be many good people. I suspect that you do not 
follow them, You do not care for the good people that are 
here. Seeing that your mind is bent upon evil courses, 
I gather that although there are good people to give you 
proper guidance, you do not listen to them.” 

Now a word by way of improving the occasion. This is 
a common weakness amongst friends, and I should like to say 
just a word to those who would, if they could, discharge their 
duties properly to friends. Sita fears that Ravana does not 
listen to the good people that advise him. That shows what — 
the duty of good elderly people in a community is. The good 
elderly people ought not to say to themselves, “ That fool is » 
a rogue, I will not go near him. He will not recognise my 
age or my grey hairs. What is the good of going to him ?” 
‘That is not the attitude that Sita expects good people in any 
community to take, and it certainly is not the attitude that 
good people in any community should take. If you have real 
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friends, whether of your age or senior or a little junior, if you 
have real friends whose welfare you wish and truly care for, 
your duty, whatever the other party may say or do, is to give 
them proper guidance. Advise whenever you can, but do not 
watch him go down the hill of wickedness, and, when all is: 
over, come and bemoan his fate and say, “ I would have warned. 
you at that time, but you would not listen.” Whether parties: 
are willing or unwilling to listen, the duty of a friend must 
be fearlessly discharged, and that is to warn against coming 
evil, and to see that even if he falls in the end, he does not 
fall without guidance, but falls knowingly, There are many 
people who do their wickednesses unknowingly, not suspecting: 
that anybody’s eye is on them and that ruin awaits them at the. 
end of the lane. To them a timely warning may be useful. 
As we read these great books and the sayings of these great 
people in order that we may profit by them, I venture to 
reinforce the lesson implied in Sita’s words to Ravana. In this: 
crisis of their lives she points out, in very proper language, 
what good men should do in any community, and what men. 
who still waver should do when they receive such advice. 


Here is one stage further. Ravana is still trying to seduce: 
Sita. He talks very sweetly to her, flatters her beauty, praises: 
her wisdom and dispraises her husband proportionately. 

maT wat arecafaat seq: eal TAT TAT I 
mat war frat arat afamerat war tt 
afaregia A ate cafe arr: wafers: | 
TaaiSaTNTaTS Satis FATT: 11 

ava: BTAT wasatot oferty fre fraeqe | 
wa dereatate: creer fre aaa 
CaCHTHTTA at araatfe TCT 
qauretaanrarel faeaisafaa tar 
rere areas atta aft aati ary 
a Aa sat Aaaeda afafs are: 1 
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at arat <farceat & atsafaed war aa: | 

ad: Tata wa a aeatots i 

areared g urareat watt arf) | 

aq cat Macarrarara wera iV. 22. 2-6, 8-9 


“In this world when a man goes out of his way to flatter 
~vomen, tells them nice things and tries to steal their hearts, 
the becomes more and more dear to them. That is the way 
of the world. When a big man comes and says nice things 
to a little girl, she is flattered and thinks, ‘I seem to be lucky 
in the world’, She is rightly drawn to him, But my luck is 
very different, In proportion as I try to flatter you and win 
your heart, in that proportion do you repulse me. I get very 
angry with you. I am the ten-headed Ravana, the terror of 
the three worlds. There is nothing that I cannot get. Nature 
herself is afraid of me. The sun, the moon, the stars and 
Vayu and Agni, all wait on my pleasure. Still I come and 
fall at your feet ; my ten heads roll at your feet; and still you 
do not yield. I am between two strong emotions, love to you, 
infatuation for you, and at the same time, anger, displeasure 
that there should be a tiny little thing of the other sex defying 
and insulting me. Every time my anger rises, my love says, 
“No, do not punish her. Try your arts upon her still more.’ 
Even as a clever driver will rein in the horses when they get 
out of control and tend to gallop, so too my love controls my 
anger, Kama is a wicked thing, love is not a thing to encou- 
rage, (But it does not need encouragement when it amounts 
to infatuation, It is already your master.) Towards the 
party in whom the love rests, instead of getting angry when 
anger is proper, tenderness and pity both come and take hold 
of you. You who deserve death at my hands, you escape 
because of this, Love conquers anger and prevails over the 
other feelings. You speak such harsh things to me, say such 
insolent things to me, that for every one of them you deserve 
cruel death at my hand, not ordinary death. But this cannot 
last very long ; only two months remain of the twelve months 
I gave you when I first brought you here. After the two 
months are over, you must get into my bed. If, by the end 
of the two months, you do not accept me as your husband, 
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then my cooks will drag you into the kitchen and there cut 
you and mince you to pieces for my breakfast.” Despite this 
threat, she did not yield ; she grew a little more insolent and 
said harsh things to him. 

AAATATY TE BTA THATTAT: | 

sara wag: sat ay sat frre 

HATA AATATACIMATAT | 

aeaaane wat at: accatfaatora 1 V. 22, 30-31‘ 

Getting very angry and hissing like a cobra, he said, ‘ As 

the sun disposes of darkness in the morning, so shall I dispose 
of you’. Then he turned towards the Rakshasis who guarded 
her. These Rakshasis were different from the ladies of the 
harem, who were queens and princesses brought away from 
palaces, whom Ravana had won over by his extraordinary © 
skill in all the arts of love. But these Rakshasis were cruel, 
heartless and slave-minded, whose very look frightened Sita. 


Now the Poet gets into one of his humorous moods and 
describes how these Rakshasis looked. 


uaETeaaprt FT PTT TAT | 
Treo seaartt a oranitaaiorera i 
slearraraateat Fateh qraeqfoaTa, | 
CHAT H Ts A TTMTSTATTS TTA UI 
afeqraratat a drafrerafatgary i 
atifaat faarel wet yates | 
may wgarat drat feta wah ATAaT 
wat Het creer: Bat: fax aA FI 
cfaaraaaea aTearaTfetet: 1 
arasad tagi weetlaatt 7 | 

gfe sfraaticer Wearaeg: FA: FA: UI 
aaATIATAT TATA TAATAT | «—-«“VVz«. 22, 33-39 


To them Ravana says, “So prevail upon her, so talk to 
her, so work upon her feelings, describe me in such wise to 
her, that her heart may turn towards me. Do it severally, 
individually or collectively.” Having said this, he roared at 
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her again and approached her as if to strike her. Then one 
of his queens, by name Dhanyamalini, who was the mother of 
the famous son Atikaya, threw herself upon him and drew 
him off and calmed his il!-temper. Amongst other things she. 
said one thing which I wish to indicate, 


aparat arated TATATTATS Ul 


seat arama Miftafe ataati CV. 92. 42-43 


This is one of the secrets of love. She says, “In dealing with: 
women, happiness is multiplied a hundred-fold if the other 
party is a willing partner, If it is otherwise, then the man 
is bound to burn, burn, burn.” 


In the Yuddha kanda Ravana summons a council of war 
and pretends to take their advice as to what he should do. 
Seeking advice, on his part, contrasts sharply with the 
methods of Sri Rama. Rama propounds the question to his 
friends in neutral style. When Vibhishana appeared, he asked 
all the people about him to tell him what he should do. Though 
Rama was determined to accept him, he did not put it to them. 
and does not say so. Ravana tells his ministers how he got 
hold of Sita and also how he got cursed over other women. 
“Tell me”, he says, “ what I am to do, but do not say that 
J should yield up Sita. I have not put myself to all this 
trouble, disgraced all my character and lost my reputation, in. 
order to give her back, Advise me so that I may retain her.” 
That is the advice he wanted, an advice subject to that very 
hard condition. 


aa aq avenreaiarmen feat frat 


ca fararcareenrarttay ATHIAAT UI VI. 12, 12 


Here is a point that you should note, if you are particular 
about reading the text at any time. Ravana says something 
which comes out of the legal side of his mind. He has gone 
and caught hold of Sita. His advisers may ask him whether 
he trespassed. If he did so, he was bound to yield her up. 
In order apparently to anticipate that point, he says, “I have 
brought her from a place tenanted by our own people, from 
Janasthana, which is our outpost. The Rakshasas haunt 
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that place and it is there that she was found. She is there- 
fore my lawful prey.” Then he declares his infatuation for 
Sita in express terms to his own people. Did you ever hear 
in private life, in the kind of life that we live, anybody go and 
publish his amours in that fashion? Here is a man who, 
having done a wicked deed to another man’s wife, goes and 
publishes that fact without shame and says that he has 
abducted a woman for his enjoyment, and asks them to tell 
him how to compass his end, It is the business of the minis- 
ters to see that his nefarious designs go through. “ Apparently 
she is a sluggish-minded girl, I do not think there is another 
like her.” It is on Sita’s feet that his eyes dwell most. He 
says, 


qeifearat went stot arfaftoat | 
qsal aTaaTa dear stead AH atrot: 1) VIL 12. 15 


““When I see her feet, it is on them alone my eyes dwell. 
‘They are so fashioned that they charm me most. My love 
is inflamed when I see her feet.” Now a word about feet. 
Many of you who have observed these things will know that 
the feet of women are not always in accord with their 
general frame. God makes something or other defective. 
Usually feet are defective. Either they have too big a gap 
‘between the fingers, or one side is higher than the other, or 
the fingers join together most awkwardly, or they are too 
far separated. Ravana was a very skilful person in observing 
the feet of Sita and pronounced that they were of the regular - 
type, 

saa aad aeq fags qeatsar7 | 

TIAA TMEAeT: HTH TAAPAATT 1 

MISTI FATHOTAT FI 

Treats BAT HaHHT: 

al F Fat He HraTaa Arya | 

TATA WA WATAAS TAT 1 

THAT Veta: aati aa: eA) VI. 12. 17-20 


“The tip of the nose is slightly raised. The feeling that 
I have is krodha and harsha, I! entirely disfigures and 
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discolours me. She asked of me one year’s respite, and I was 
‘pleased to give it to her.” The commentators take excep- 
tion to it. Sita did not ask for any time at all. . It was he 
that volunteered twelve months’ respite to her. They stress 
that point because they think that it is unworthy of Sita 
to ask for any respite, and she would not have asked for it. 
“The condition that Ravana imposed on the ministers whose 
advice he sought is that he would not give her up. 


rear at mat tat seat ere It So 


wafgaesqat Aq: gatfrearfacterare | ‘VI. 12, 25-26 


“He wants Rama and Lakshmana killed. The ministers should 
tell him, when they had made up their minds, how these 
two ends were to be compassed. 


This ‘dtatuation was known to everybody. He himself 
-was at no pains to conceal it. You remember how when 
Indrajit made a counterfeit figure of Sita and killed it before 
the eyes of Hanuman, Hanuman ran up to Rama and reported 
it to him. At that time Rama believed the story and fell 
‘into a swoon, and it was with difficulty that he could be 
‘brought to consciousness. Vibhishana comes in a little later 
and, finding how affairs stood, said that it was that scoundrel 
nephew of his that must have made a maya figure of Sita 
and killed it before Hanuman. Then he assures Rama that 
Ravana would never kill Sita, 


afaara g sari camer ZU: | 

drat sft watarat a a art wfceafc it 

aerated aga wat feafaaryat 

aedraeaaeate aa aeRaaT, Ta: 

qq Olea A ait A Wet Fat Zar | 

aT scene watt at atera Fafaqi VI. 84. 10-12 
“I know my brother’s mind ; he will not kill her. How often 
thave I told him that he should give up Sita! I have warned 


him that her being there would be the destruction of every- 
‘body in Lanka, He won’t do it because he won't lose hope. 
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His infatuation has gone to that extent. He will not let any- 
body see her. He has not brought her here for killing her.” 
(Perhaps the inner meaning is that she will kill him in the 
end.) In this, however, Vibhishana was slightly over-draw- 
ing the picture, for as I told- you last time, when Indrajit. 
having fallen, Ravana’s worst feelings were uppermost, he: 
became ten times the beast that ever he was and made up his. 
mind to kill Sita who was at the bottom of all this trouble. 
Then it was that Sita told herself, “ What a wicked fool I was 
not to have availed of Hanuman’s magnanimous offer! I then- 
stood upon a nice point.” Ravana did wish to kill Sita then. 
In saying therefore that Ravana would never wish te kill. 
Sita, Vibhishana was slightly over-shooting his point. But 
he was also right. Vibhishana’s instinct was true, for in the 
end, even though Ravana tried to kill Sita, he could. 
‘not, Suparsva came and dissuaded him, by saying that he 
must kill Rama the husband, That roused Ravana’s soldierly 
qualities. Even when Ravana made up his mind definitely 
to finish Sita, any little thing was good enough to upset his: 
plan, 


SITA 


Only one word of general introduction ; ae I have 
said it before, it is worth repeating. .No woman that I have: 
read of, certainly no woman that I have seen, comes near’ 
Valmiki’s conception of Sita. She is unapproachable. He has 
conferred on her all the attractions that woman could: 
conceivably have. Beauty, tenderness of heart, compassion 
of the extreme type, fidelity, wisdom—of the truest type, 
courage of the heart, endurance (what has not Sita endured) ,. 
all these qualities find in her a harmonious abode. She is 
a piece of nature like which there was and can be none.. Let 
us dwell a little on the- happy period of her life. Then we 
' shall soon have to deal with her as a sorrowing woman with: 
no one around her to comfort her. All that she looked upon: 
was hateful, all that she heard from Ravana was murderous’ 
in the extreme. That we shall come to. But we can dwell a: 
little fondly, if a little lingeringly, over the time when she was: 
still happy, happy not in Ayodhya, but happy in the forest, 
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away from the kingdom, For what was the kingdom to her ? 
To her Rama was everything. Where he was that was her 
svarga, If he was not with her, that was the opposite to her.. 
But there is something in Ayodhya too, to which we must pay 
attention, because there too her great qualities shine in their 
fullness. But there is a preliminary point concerning more the 
Poet than her, to which I shall draw your attention. It is one 
of the sad experiences of people who have girls to marry 
off, Sita was a jewel among brides. No man need have 
suffered any anxiety as to how to get her married. And 
why should Janaka have been anxious about her? Neverthe-: 
less when we first meet Janaka, the Poet does not tell us: 
anything about his troubles. But when Sita recounts the 
story of her marriage, describing it. as a Svayamvara, to 
Anasuya in the forest, she says she was just six years of. 
age. She was so wise that she was qfadataqeat | 


qfrdaimged aat qszat g ® frat 
Faarrraradray fraatatiearrs: 1 


ALTTSATHSeST SIH HATA HAT 1 
satura aaa aay vfs i 

at atormgeeat qeear arent ofa: | | 
Farattant: It areatareat sari IL. 118. 34-36 


How could a girl of six have observed this, and how, often: 
should she have observed it to make this emphatic pronounce- 
ment? “The father may be the equal to Indra in every 
respect, position, power, wealth, honour, Nevertheless, if he 
has a daughter not yet married, from his equal and from his 
inferior he gets humiliation, censure of the worst kind.” She 
must have observed Janaka, but Janaka is not described as 
having been very terribly anxious about her. For, if he 
was, would he have instituted that terrible test for the bride- 
groom, that he should bend the bow of Siva, which nobody 
had done before? Very few people were able even to lift 
it; it had to be hauled on wheels, Would Janaka have said, 
“T am going to give my daughter in marriage to the man 
who manages and manipulates this bow?” It seems’ 
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incredible. Nevertheless, Sita says to Anasuya, “ My father 
saw that humiliation approaching him”. I am astonished. 
I think that we may safely acquit Sita of having made all these 
observations and communicated them to Anasuya, The fact 
of the matter perhaps is that in the time of Valmiki it had 
‘become extremely difficult to marry off girls suitably. At 
that time the parents of brides had become really very 
anxious, and Valmiki puts it back in time and ascribes to 
wJanaka ideas similar to those that prevailed in his time. But 
that is not the only thing. Valmiki is so fond of the idea 
that he goes back earlier in time. Before that, when Sumali, 
z.e., Ravana’s maternal grandfather, wanted to marry his 
daughter Kaikasi, he too seems to have been in a similar 
Mifficulty. These were only one or two generations after 
Brahma himself, and so soon the population would not have 
grown so rapidly ! Sumali takes his daughter and tells her, 


Gfa sataareisea aladt ashore 

serearaieg Aldea Tat: Thapere 

ane a ad ad ataat ager: | 

ot fg aaqoritar ait: arenfca gfe 1 

eafaged oa fe vat arraraferor | 

Twat aw: aeat ateifefe wes 1 

alg: ge frags wa tat wéaa I 

HII Ast Heat aaa cary fassfei: VII. 9, 7-10 


“You are so beautiful, so handsome, so able and so learned. 
And yet I am not able to find you a suitable husband. If 
people have any regard for their self-respect, the daughter 
is sure to ruin it.’- Then, when Maya had a daughter to 
‘marry, Mandodari, he walked about in the gardens with her, 
trying to see if any fish would rise out of the water, Ravana 
happened to pass that way. He asks him, “ Who are you ?”, 
and Maya replies, “She is my daughter. I have come to this 
place to find a suitable husband for her.” Evidently the Poet 
is fond of that sentiment and he puts it into the mouth of 
very father of a bride. As soon as he mentioned it, Ravana 
jumped and said, “I will take the girl”, He took her and 
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relieved the father; and the father, out of gratitude, gave 
him a handsome dowry. One of the items of the dowry was. 
that famous spear which Ravana used so effectively against. 
Lakshmana * twice during the war and hit him hard. 

In the Ayodhya kanda when Rama goes and tells his wife 
that he is going to the forest, she says, “I am going too”, He 
prevents her and frightens her. But she says no, and Rama. 
says a thousand things to please her. Then Rama describes 
the horrors of the forest in slokas, eighteen in number, ending 
with qeate gaat aay. 28. 11, and expressions similar’ 
to it, Eighteen times he repeats the warning, and also 
imparts to her a great deal of worldly wisdom, advises her’ 
how to behave towards his father, mother, and towards 
Bharata. Especially on this he is keen. I will read to you 
that famous verse in which Rama says how Sita should. 
behave to Bharata. It is natural and human for a person in 
the position of Sita to be angry with Bharata, to be envious: 
of him and to wish him ill, and, whenever she met him, to 
say how different he was from her husband, how happy 
Ayodhya and the whole kingdom would have been if Rama 
had been in his place. Rama foresaw it, So he tells Sita, 
“Do not commit the folly which women would ordinarily 
commit in such situations ”, 


mefearat fe eat a Ward Tea | 
TATA F TT: Heat weteqmay AR tu IL. 26. 25 


One of the most beautiful truths in life if we are going to 
be happy and wise. When a man has reached a high position, 
holds authority, wields influence, dispenses patronage, and 
makes himself the mark of his time, if that-is the case with. 
regard tc any man, then he is likely to have one serious 
defect, which we must all take note of. People that go to 
him must remember that he cannot bear good said of any 
other person. “ Those that have arrived at that stage will not 
endure the praise of another person. So, if you will be wise 
when I am gone, do not praise me to Bharata.” Fancy how 
Rama, having got hold of a shrewd bit of wisdom, exercises 


*The reference to Maya’s ‘sakti’ is in VI. 101. 30; the ‘sakti’ 
hurled in VI. 59. 108-8 was a gift of Brahma to Ravana. Ed. 
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it even against his own brother, knowing him, and not having 
the slightest reason to think ill of him! It is human nature. 
Sita has no ear for all this and she does not listen to it. She 
says, “You speak of the horrors of the forest, of the wild 
beasts there. Do you tell me that where you are, the wild 
beasts will come, or if they come, they will be a source of 
fear ? With you near me I am going to be afraid of nothing. 
“What a strong man you are! ‘When I was a little girl in 
-my father’s house, the soothsayers used to come and say, 
‘This little girl is destined to live in the forest!’ From that 
time I have developed a kind of love of the forest, and I am 
keen to go to the forest. The good, pious men who can see 
-the future have told the same thing about me. I have myself 
fixed my heart upon it. I have told you more than once 
that I want to go to the forest and live there, and you have 
given me permission to do so. Now a good opportunity has 
come and let us go cheerfully.” 

Then come certain sentiments of the noblest kind from 
-the lips of this paragon of her sex. 


ae are 4 faafaat eat ser warad i 

asd cara seraraste ger aT 

uanenrecaet AT gaat fe oferary 

aifacraaa at a at Fae STAT I 

wat ofaaat drat at wat gag:aat: 1 

aqaéfe aaa warraeg: feds 

afe ai g:fantd aad aq a Safe 

facaia wae atearearet aeaaTCTg «IT. 29. 18-21 

This is true, ‘A woman given by her father with holy 

water into the hands of the bridegroom belongs to him and 
cannot be separated from him in this world or in the other. 
I am not going to leave you, knowing this dharma. Even 
after death, she is his. Tell me what is the reason if, when 
I am bound to you in this fashion, you do not wish to take 
me with you, I am yours, to share your joys and your 
sorrows alike. If you do not wish to take me, I have no 
reason to live after that. I may take poison, I may enter 
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the fire, or I will throw myself into the water.” Remember 
that Sita is driven to the last extremity and therefore says 
this extreme thing too. No doubt women are fond of these 
excesses a little sooner than we are. Our capacity to bear 
adversity is slightly stronger. That is because we go about 
and can manage it. To them we are the only people avail- 
able. Upon us they must exercise the whole of their 
influence, They generally say, “ Very well then, if you want 
to go, you can go, but do not expect to see me after that”’. 
That is their last argument. It comes readily to them, and 
some women will do it. Even after that Rama was not 
moved, Then it was that Sita began to use taunts where she 
had only used entreaties. 


at aqaaafarmt alar fageceray | 
wmasaraatarea Ti aeTT crqTaz 1 


fe caraeaa ade: foar & fafaorfas: | 
Tr arate area feat gaafamery it I. 30, 2-3 


“I think of my father. He sought all the world for a bride- 
groom, and at last he got you. If he thought he got hold 
of the best man for me, he was a fool. What he had got 
was a woman, a cowardly woman, dressed like a man.” 
These words are usually brought against Sita as a tremendous 
transgression of duty on her part,* as a violation of the limits 
that a woman should observe even in the expression of her 
most profound grief. I do not agree at all. I tell you most 
definitely that this proves to me beyond all doubt that Sita 
‘was a good, true, brave, Rajput woman. 

eld at slatsaqaatata qeafs | 

ast atfer ot ta avd fearat 


fe fe meat favored act at waafed a1 
aera ATAAPATATA TA 


*The reference is to Govindaraja’s comment on Sita’s words in 
V. 38. 48—" 4a SHI fafaeneatea a dat: 1” The comment runs :— 
‘ fafactaaatrar | Hag TA att “fe carat ade: ” Ree 
aa wTaeTat: | wat fe © HET g 4a QM GUT seteat Hay” 
(V. 25.18) eft Ferret aerate i’ 
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a wé waar gserfen cacasae | 
cag gy wat ata froreagfoat ary | 
Tsr eat Ai Wa Wea aafaafa i 
eT WT AT UAT BA AysqTReya | 
ad cea wa aeqes friars aatg i) Il. 30, 4-5, 7-9 


“What are you afraid of ? What are the things which you 
dread that you should reject me who have no other person 
to rely on earth? I am yours entirely, utterly, and yet you 
discard me, Where is your moral courage gone? You must 
have been the doer of some terrible deed in order that you 
should lose your heart so utterly. I am not going to look 
at another person, Do not throw me on Bharata.” She puts 
a severe, harsh, interpretation on Rama’s words. When Rama 
said, ‘You dwell with Bharata”, instead of understanding 
him in the proper sense to which it ought to be limited, she 
twists the words slightly. “Having brought me up from the 
time that I was a little creature, and having drawn me to 
yourself in so many ways, why do you hand me to other 
peop’e like a sailusha, like a man who lives upon the earnings 
of a woman ? When [ am with you, I do not want good food ; 
plain fare will be like delicious viands for me. The dust of 
the forest on which you have trodden will be the sandal 
after my heart; and grass will be the most luxurious couch. 
No unseemly sight would offend my eye. Do not be anxious — 
on my account. I shall not be burdensome to you. That place 
where I can be with you, whatever its name be, and wherever 
it be, is heaven to me. If you are not there, whatever place 
it may be, it will be niraya to me. Know this for certain. 
Take me, and I promise you, you will be most happy. I am 
a Kshatriya girl and I will not go under the control of other 
people, of Kaikeyi or Bharata, When you have abandoned 
me, I do not want life. If I cannot live without you for 
a minute, how do you ask me to live that long time ? ” 

I wish to show you the very high quality of Sita’s senti- 
ments, the altitude to which she could rise in her sublimest 
moments. Upon these remonstrances of Sita, the Poet has. 
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shown his utmost skill; threat, persuasion, entreaty, preach- 
ing of duty, exposition of the sanctity of marriage, all these 
things are brought together in one sarga and put into the 
mouth of Sita. ‘It passes my understanding how any but an. 
- arrogant male could take objection to this. These words,. 
harshly spoken, were spoken at a time of great mental 
anxiety. A proud woman, born in and married into a 
Kshatriya family and owning for. her husband the greatest 
man on earth, was she to be told that she was a coward and. 
could not live in the forest with her husband ? When she 
found that he still repeated the same tale, she could not help 
it. It does her honour that she said those things, for a woman 
is entitled to say these things boldly to her husband. Her 
husband and she are one. Why should the husband resent 
the bold talk of the wife? This is a wicked thought that 
enters the mind of narrow-minded little-hearted men. 
I cannot forgive the people who speak ill of Sita, 

The best test of it all is how Rama took it. Rama 
certainly knew what a wife should be. Was he displeased’ 
or annoyed ? If he did not say so, who are we, the contempt-. 
ible little creatures that we are, to say so? The taunts he 
bore, Rama the great, Rama the invincible, Rama the embodi- 
ment of dharma! He took them quietly. Let us hear what 
Rama said, : 


at ofeasy argrat faasifzae g:feare | 
sara Faq tra: ofefasaraqedar i 
aq aff aa gaa cathe | 
a fe aster wa fafeaeaaaifea aaa: i 
aa aanfasrrafasrr ars | 
ava a tragseg sfeaarafy <ert 1 
masta Hal ard aaatara Afate 
a faa war azar aiiacraaar azar) IT, 30. 26-29 
He would not have done that if her words pained him. 
Restoring her confidence, he said to her, “ You need not say 
that putting you to any trouble, I am going to svarga and be 
happy there. When I described the horrors of the forest, 
R—24 
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I was not afraid of them. I knew I was competent to protect 
you ; I had the strength, the skill, the vigilance. Nevertheless, 
you wonder why I said ‘no’ at first. I did not know what 
a courageous woman you really were. I thought you might be 
like ordinary women. Now I see who you are, what you 
are, and I will obey your instructions, How can I leave you 
behind ? You have been made by Brahma for that purpose. 
Just as a good man who has conquered all his passions and 
thinks the whole world, his family, cannot put aside his 
tenderness which has become an inseparable part of his 
nature, so are you to me. I go to the forest because Dasartha 
and Kaikeyi are bent upon it, I have made up my mind to 
take you with me. And be with me my partner in all that 


I have to do in the forest.” This is the sloka which I want 


you all to remember. 


aaa aaa ala wa tae geeT AL 
aaaarnTarea att afar i Tl. 30. 41 


At the end of this altercation, Rama was brought round 
so thoroughly and says this. “My family is honoured by 
you. Your family is also honoured by you. You have done 
a thing, you have made me do a thing, which is worthy alike 
of your house and my house.” Then he tells her, “ As you 
and I have agreed heartily that we should go together to 
the forest, I have given away all my wealth and possession 
to the Brahmins, and you may also do the same.” 


aa: Maser ofeqrartat aafeady wdzaer warfare | 
aah taht AIQa HAT Tay THAT Hae 1 : 
II. 30. 47 


She began to give away all. She had to strip herself as 
bare as possible of all pomp and the burden of pomp when 
she went to the forest, so that she might be as light as 
possible, ag little of an anxiety to her husband as possible, 
and as serviceable to him as possible. 


ee ee ae ee, ee ee ae oe 


ly 5 ee ee ee 


ey ee eae ee 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


We left Sita denuding herself of all her possessions, like 
‘Sri Rama whom she was to accompany. I said that as her 
time in the forest during the first twelve or thirteen years 
-was marked by happiness to herself according to her desire, 
we might do well to linger over those passages in the Aranya 
kanda. But it will be some time before we reach the forest. 
There is yet much matter of interest te engage us and to help 
aus to find out how exactly their movements were performed 
before they went, 


They have now gone as far as the Ganges and Guha 
is about to meet them across the river and has moored his 
big boats alongside of the northern bank. There is here an 
interesting passage which gives rise to a little difference in 
meaning. But it seems to me the passage is perfectly clear 
and there is no reason to suggest an alternative meaning. 
I mention this not because it is necessary to illustrate any 
point in Sita’s character, but because it may be necessary 
to fill in the picture so that we may form a clear idea of how 
Rama and Sita and Lakshmana lived and moved with each 
other. The boat is ready and Rama says to Lakshmana, 


atte 4 areas feaat atafaat at: | 
tat anarad cera wafeadt i (IT. 52, 75 


‘The words are perfectly clear. “ You get into the boat first. 
The boat is now steady, hold it firmly and carefully and 
slowly get into the boat. Afterwards, when you have safely 
got into the boat, take up a proper position and give a hand 
to Sita.” Here the commentator says, manasvini is used in 
a peculiar sense by the Poet. The Poet’s way, as I shall now 
and ‘then bring out, is to use words in a half-ironical sense. 
‘When he says manasvini, he means she is a bhiru, not one 
~who is brave of heart, as the word may suggest, but one who 


* 4-10-1944, 
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is somewhat nervous. “ Help her to get into the boat when: 
you have yourself got into it.” 

qT: aed sar aaaofrnea | 

arta aft gaaretternaiern: 1 Il. 52. 76 
This is what Lakshmana did, It is the very next verse. The: 


Poet says nothing, but leaves us to understand why Laksh- 


mana did not literally obey the order. He helped Sita into 


the boat first and then he got in. He reversed the order 


suggested by the brother. Apparently he thought that that 
was certainly better. We may take it that Lakshmana had 
a more practical sense in these matters. The Poet says 
qaattapeqt. Although the action of Lakshmana suggests: 
a reversal, the Poet says “ not reversing it,” meaning by that, 


I suppose, carrying out the order in the spirit, though not 


in the letter, knowing that that would be the better plan, 
the safer plan. Lakshmana carried out the order, he says,. 
in the spirit, while in the letter, it appears, he did not, This 
is one of the peculiarities of the Poet, that he would use words: 
not to be understood in the full literal way, but with a slight 
subtraction of the sense. Here the commentator, not, I think, 
too ingeniously, says to us that the word manasvini and the 
word atmavan have both a certain intended significance. We 
are to understand usually that although Lakshmana and Sita: 
were thrown into such intimate contact, they observed all the 
forms of reserve to the full between themselves. That is 
what we are to understand. Now Lakshmana helped Sita 
into the boat, so that he must have touched her, and touched 
her perhaps in more places than one and held her firmly. 
Just to indicate to us that we must not let our imagination 
run riot and put meanings into all this, the Poet uses the 
word manasvini about Sita and the word atmavan about 
Lakshmana, intending to suggest to some of us who might 
be disposed to be light-hearted, that they were both people 
whose minds were in perfect control. Rama then got in and 
then Lakshmana got in as third. 
Now we have a glimpse also into Rama’s ways. 


eats ASIAN ATeHTee at aa: | 
qaaeaaqeag gat farang: 1 IL. 52. 78 


x Oe Oe EAL, SO TOMO CTL eRe ey ot eee ee Oe at eae ee 
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‘He performed a little mantra in order that they may be 
favoured of the gods. Then they all performed achamana 
with the sacred water. 

I am now coming to another river, the Kalindi or Jamna. 
Having crossed the Ganges, they now had to cross a smaller, 
but apparently swifter river. Here the order in which they 
were to proceed was somewhat changed. 


drama: Beat sift oeagidtay i TU. 55. 13 


This order was somewhat unusual, because at first Rama 
says to Lakshmana, 


ara wey Aaa AlaT AMTTHST II 


qssaisé Tharsatit cai at alata TSAI | II. 52, 95-96 

“You go first ; Sita will follow, and I will follow, protecting 
you both.” But when we come to the Aranya kanda, there the 
order differs. The order was changed from time to time, 
according to the necessities of the case. When they cross the 
~Kalindi, the Poet gives us a few more glimpses. The river 
was swift and perhaps deep. There might have been danger 
in crossing but they were just three people, and everything 
thad to be done by themselves. 


at asa giendt amaey wereaq i I 55. 14 


1 read this sloka to you and ask you to note it particularly 
‘because some people carry away the impression that Rama 
was an idle spectator of things, merely supervising things 
avhen there was hard labour, which all fell upon poor Laksh- 
mana. Rama took his share too, They made a small raft 
‘with logs of wood. Then they cut strong creepers and with 
+hem tied the things properly, 


USAT: AHA AMA A AAT | 
ad Aacaaraes WeATaes AAAs | 
ware wennfegean dara: gaararty i «IL. 55, 15-16 


As this wooden raft might not have afforded smooth seating, 
Lakshmana tried to give Sita a proper seat, so that she might 
not have any inconvenience. That shows that in spite of all 
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the difficulties of forest life, the brothers still paid special 
attention to the lady whom they had brought, and paid her 
the honours of her sex, as it were. 


aa faatratiaxat rat arrcfa: fra i 
Sea msAATAT THEM cwaA | «UL, 55. 16-17 


Then they all went on the raft. This time, instead of asking: 
Lakshmana to help Sita, Rama himself did it, I do not know 
whether it is the practice in all our Tamil districts, but gene- 
rally speaking, husband and wife observe certain restrictions 
when in company, that even ordinary services are rendered 
to ladies by other people, Apparently that was also the case: 
in Valmiki’s time, for when Rama helped Sita into the boat, 
the Poet gives her the epithet lajjamanam. For her to 


receive physical help from her husband before Lakshmana - 


was something out of the way. 
qa aa a ater aed asf wh 


cay aisraret 4 UA Tea 
ari saa drat age fora zai IL. 55, 17-18 


Some part of the labour had fallen on Rama this time-.- 
I want you to note it, because I myself, when I was young: 
and had not known the text intimately, used to wonder how 
the luggage was carried, and on whom fell the burden. There 
must have been plenty of luggage to carry. For above all 
things, just when they took leave at Ayodhya, Dasaratha- 
decreed that Sita should take away with her enough jewels: 
and enough dresses, silk, etc., to last her all the fourteen. 
years, and it must have been a goodly burden. How was it 
carried, I always wondered. Apparently the brothers divided. 
the burden between themselves. They had their own burdens: 
to carry, the weapons, spades, poles and baskets too. 


Then, when they got off safely and were about to rest,. 
there comes a glimpse of how they enjoyed life in the forest. 


TAH AMFAT FST AT HAHATAT 1 | 
TAA TTA TATAT THT Aa: 1 IT, 55. 28-29 


ee ee ee ee eh ete ee 
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This is Rama’s injunction to Lakshmana. “Tf going through: 
the forest, Sita now and then looks about and fixes her fancy 
upon a flower or upon a fruit and asks for it, bring it to her’ 
straightway.” 


usa wet qeq wat aT geratfotty MN 
aeceqat wea cad Tee atawtt Il. 56. 30-31 


Sita was apparently well-versed in these creatures of the 
forest. Whenever she met anything strange or anything that” 
attracted her, she would stop and ask Sri Rama to tell her 
about it. Rama must have studied a good deal of botany to 
be able to tell her at once. 


croftara agftara, TeaT4, HAH Ut 
daraqaaed araarara wero: | I. 55, 31-32 
Lakshmana would bring it all. 


fafararent Alot deareeafearg tl 
ta waecieet gar Ter sat Aa UT. 55. 32-38 


She saw a great river there and enjoyed it, On the waters: 
there floated hamsas and sarasas. 


ety 

grag, aay TAT MAT Taser I 

aga Meare ard, eat Aegaqatad WUT. 55. 33 
Having gone a few miles from that place in the woods on the 
Yamuna and having killed many deer pronounced to »e fit for 
eating, they ate. I mention it particularly because this is one 
of the pieces of evidence to show that they awere not by any 
means abstainers from meat. aan | 


faga & atengratica YH At AAAS | 
ai adage aad frarearaqgeeiaeatar: WT. 55. 34 


This is to show that they had in them the capacity to enjoy 
even forest life, that they did not feel they had been deprived 
of something which was so essential to their happy existence. 
Having strolled on the bank for some distance just to enjoy 
the scenery, they came back to their nivasa. 
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_ Tread the next sloka and ask you to note it because there 
is.a popular belief that. during all the fourteen years in the 
forest Lakshmana never slept, but kept vigil the whole time. 
Here is proof in an undoubted text that that was not the case. 


TT Tea aaa TT 
TATA TAFE. VAeaa: 1 IT, 56, 1 


uakshmana slept beyond the. time. Rama tells him, “It is 
time that we left this place. Get up and prepare.” The 


‘commentator says Uat wqewattaedt seqy: wad: aAAEReEe 
afea stprata: aaTed: | 


In Chitrakuta, to which they repaired, they built a com- 
modious hut for themselves, and the Poet is at pains to tell 
us how on entering into occupation, Rama performed the holy — 
rites of purification himself. Being versed in the mantras, he 
did it all himself. Then living there, 


gern ¢ frag vat a ot areca ataty 
Tos Cat qrafargcet set aT gra qefasararg i II. 56. 38 
? they enjoyed the river and the surroundings so well and so 


happily that they forgot altogether the city which they had 
left, 


Now Iam going to read to you certain passages to show 
that although Sita was so cultured and had for companion 
the greatest man of the time, nevertheless she had some of the 
‘wealknesses of the other sex.. We all know how when there 
is any trouble or danger or fear in the family, without the 
knov ledge of the husband or the father-in-law, the wife 
sometimes makes vows to gods and goddesses, and then for- 
gets the thing for many years and reminds us at a most 
inconvenient time. Sita was apparently not free from that 
weakness, When they crossed the Ganges, and were nearly 
mid-stream, | 


net J wary writeareatatrear | 
aa Teafenfar at avdtfrerate 
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gat saeea Aertey TAT: | 
fata orefactad me caafaefera: i 

a wai 2fa anearfa satarfa aw ated | 
awTeasg axearet faa Fraagt tt 

Tat waaay aeaTa FT TTS | 
aiaea: sarearfa aa frafaarear i 
quaeagay wayaett a 

qeq eat saat efa Ge FARITTAT I 
alfa adres gaat safer a 
aft waif aeatfa draiamcatit a 


Gat ASlaGaal AAT FATT: | 
Aaegt TTATATA, gfamcaraista 1 II, 52, 82-83, 87-91 


Sita clasped her hands and prayed to the goddess. “ You 
know whom you are bearing. Let him cross safely. He is 
the very hope of the world. Allow him to cross safely. 
I praise you, I bow to you. When my husband (and with 
_ dim Lakshmana and Sita too) has returned to take the king- 
dom, you may expect something from me. In your name and 
in order to please you, I shall give to Brahmins a lakh of 
cows.” Here follows something very interesting. When 
I have returned home safely, I shall dedicate to you a thousand 
pots of wine and huge heaps of mamsa to eat.” Of course 
some of you may be aware that if we go to certain places, 
Brahmins though we be, we have got to pay for the killing of 
a.fowl. “I shall go and pay due worship in all these places, 
temples and tirthas.” That is the prayer she makes to the 
Ganges. In the Kalindi to which we have sccm she does 
the same thing. 


wafer ef waa cat oraea afar 
qeq at TAT FIIs TI 
valet searta wa gafreargarfeara i IT, 55. 20-21 


In the case of the Ganges it was a lakh of cows. Kalindi is 
not so big, and she reduces the quantity, The cows are only 
a thousand and the wine pots a hundred. 
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Then they pass a famous tree which students of the 
Ramayana know about. It is called the syama tree. 


AHA Helaet Ta saat | 

aaeat aq cea gfaat a gates tt 

gfe aatsaio arat wareosreafay i IL. 55, 25-26 
She says, “ Let my husband fulfil his vow of fourteen years in 
the forest, I shall pray io you and do you all the worship: 
necessary.” Here there is no vow taken, neither wine pots 
nor cows. This is just to show that Sita had her own mode: 
of propitiating the gods and goddesses like a woman, ways in 
which the men did not partake. 


Now one last word to show how happy they were there. 
at dat aaifacat g afast fafefrerare 
favare faferce drat Aiea Braay 
ag yeafae care fasecafranfiaat | 
waned @ agit daar ae crag: (Il. 96. 1-2 


Here we get another glimpse of their forest life. Apparently,. 
unless I over-interpret the passage, they were in the habit of. 


eating together. Rama gave her, in order to please her, 


mamsa, “ This is pure, this is good, this is well-boiled.” That. 


tells us really how they lived together in mutual happiness 


and mutual helpfulness, forgetting the great city with all its 


luxuries and attractions. 


Now we are well on. I am coming to a passage in which. 3 


Sita shows her complete self-effacement. They have met 


Viradha, who threatens the lives of all the three, but of the: 
brothers in particular. He first caught hold of Sita, but after-— 


wards left her and took hold of the. brothers, Rama and 


Lakshmana now played a little trick. They said, “ He is going: ’ 
in the direction which we intended to take. Let him carry — 
us some distance and save us the trouble of walking.” But-— 


they forgot that Sita would be left behind. 


feramit g at qseat aedt Urea | 
THF TAL WHA TTT FART AT I 


ee ee ee ee ee a ee oe Co ee oe ee 


‘af TEE eee TES Rt eee Ry ee ae ae eee ee ere eee 
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we areal ta: aera, areas, Uh: | 
weal tasty Peat aeeAT: 1 


ai qat wafaoafer ager atftrear | 
ai gtkasa aHrgeeal avHed catatar = (Ll, 4. 1-3 


When she saw that the demon was carrying away Rama and 
Lakshmana, she lifted her arms high in the air and cried out 
to the demon, as though he had ears to listen. She says to 
him, “O, Viradha, take my homage and worship. I yield 
them gladly. But do me this favour. Leave them alone, and 
take me instead, and eat me up. Bears and tigers are going 
to eat me up. Why should I fall a prey to them? You eat 
me and release them.” She offered herself as a ransom, as 
it were. This is just to show you how, usually speaking, in 
the last extremity, even though you are surrounded by your 
own children, your life being in danger, nature has decreed 
that the foremost tendency, the strongest temptation, will be 
to protect your own life and then the lives of others. Here 
Sita was just the opposite. She was trained such-wise that 
she preferred that Rama and Lakshmana should live, to her 
own continued existence. Then when she cried out like that, 
Rama and Lakshmana looked back, saw that Sita was left 
alone, and then they assumed the offensive and cut down 
and finished him. 7 


Then, having stayed in Sarabhanga’s place ie a day, and 
in Sutikshna’s place for another day, the brothers and Sita 
left the hermitage early in the morning. Here the Poet tells 
us something which he has not told us before. I myself suspect 
that there is some significance in his doing it. Early in- 
the morning, as they were about to leave, this thing happened... 


eet: TAIL TH TA Aaa | 
adi drat aaratar: @ent a fraat ad: i 


aay 4 YA TH aa ares aaah | 


fraraarmagrgra at wreerat i Il. 8. 18-19 


It was left to Sita to bring the bows and arrows ftom the 
inside and give them to the brothers who were to wear them. 
We are not told that it was her daily duty but she did it now- 
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It has a significance, as I shall show you. Immediately they 
took leave of the Rishi and ‘started. Starting, Sita posed 
a problem to her husband. This is the context in which Sita 
suggests that Rama transgresses the rule of propriety in pro- 
mising protection to the Rishis who came and fell at his feet 
and asked him to protect them from the Rakshasas who 
menaced them, Sita enters an emphatic protest against this 
proceeding of her husband which was warlike, like a 
Kshatriya at home, and not like a yati or muni which Rama 
was to be in the forest. She takes exception to this, but 
instead of dreading to say so to her husband, as an ordinary 
wife does now or is expected to do, she, being a Kshatr'ya 
lady with a strong sense of what she owed to her husband, 
remonstrates openly, “This seems to be wrong. You are 
transgressing dharma.” That is why the Poet makes her bring 
these weapons on this occasion, which naturally suggests the 
idea to her that they are weapons which might have been 


left behind. That is the thought which strikes her and she 


begins to put in a word of protest. 


aqieg gqery fafsar saa wert | 
Prada J wetisd cratrerarstag 
arte aearaay srratit Waa | 
faeqrarad TMAH ACHTSTRATIATAT II 
qearafarad frat at a Uear 
faq a I ya aT ufacaia cag u 
Sashrert TAT TAT TATA | 
wa arfer ATA A ATA HATA I 
waeafe aat wa a aaa afar 
cqarttrcted ot facta TTT I 
ada afee Oe corofatetay | 
frat faae arena F aaTferay 
sfamacaat arc qesareora faa, | 
section wernraia aa: ala TATA Ui 


Bee at ai te , ba a at a: si rene R , 
Se ee Sees Le en ge a ee ee ER ee Ve eS eenee pe eet as eee eo mar R Cee ee Se Re ee ree ee en ee ee ee ee eee 


iS ini ls 
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mt fe arorrqearforarat ae at TT: | 
qcat ATAU Balt BheacHal: AAA II 


afaamt a fe sagarrederata 
adiad: feat ast aaqeoat WT I 
III. 9. 2-6, 9-10, 14-15 


There are three transgressions to which a man is liable even 
when he makes a slight departure from propriety. Lying or 
uttering a falsehood is an important transgression. But the 
other two, which are worse, are, violating the wife of another, 
and adopting force towards a person without proper provoca- 
tion, i.e., without a genuine cause, There should be no war 
unless there is a proper justification. Now comes a descrip- 
tion of Rama by Sita herself, a kind of testimonial which she 
gives him. “Falsehood you never would utter, I know that 
for certain. You have-not done so in the past, and you won’t 
do so in the future. And no impropriety with another man’s 
wife. (high class testimony from a wife. Some of our wives 
may: be as confident of our conduct as Sita was, but they 
would hesitate to give the credit openly). These two evils 
will not approach you, But this third one, making war or 
molesting another person without provocation, is an evil which 
seems to have approached you now. These sages have told 
you that they are suffering from the depredations of Rakshasas 
and sought your protection, and you have extended your 
protection, What business is it of yours ? With your brother 
equally skilled in the use of the bow and arrow, you go into 
the forest, and it seems to me there will be abundant exercise 
for it here. You will take the offensive every time.” She 
makes a general observation of an acute kind, which she 
follows up with a remarkable story to which I must draw your 
attention. ‘“ When a Kshatriya, trained to fight, finds his 
weapons ready, or when agni finds fuel near, then there is 
danger, It provokes him to an exhibition of his strength.” 
Then she tells a most remarkable story, charged with the 
fullest significance for all time, a beautiful story which 
deserves to be better known than it is ; I have mentioned this 
three or four times during recent days. It is the fall of 
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a Rishi. A Rishi performed severe tapas, and the gods, as you 
know, became jealous. Indra came there in the form of a 
hunter, and he brought with him a clean, bright sword, which 
he left with the Rishi saying, “Please take care of this till 
I come and take it back”. Then began a change in the poor 
Rishi’s life. 


T THCAMTTT UTTLATTTT: | 
aq at farce cata Tea: 1 


qq qoute qo a Heft TI 
a faat arfa f ast Araceae: II 


fat wet ofeaet wa a aaa: | 

aart OA eat afte aat wife frerta i 

aa: a tésfrca: sraisaralera: | 

wen ener dara ace Ata: i IIT. 9. 19-22 


Whenever he went about, he took this sword in his hands. 
Where he went only to take roots or fruits from the trees, he 
was bent upon protecting. what was pledged to him, and kept 
it in his protection, As it was a bright, sharp sword, the 
Rishi’s eye constantly fell upon it and he began to admire it 
in an academic way. And admiring it, he would touch it and 
feel the luxury of it. He thought, “ What dire execution this 
will do if it were in a brave man’s hands”, The man who 
always thought of his tapas began to divert his mind to a 


contemplation of the merits of the sword and of what could 


be performed with it. He began to be careless about his tapas, 
and adharma caught hold of him. Having lost his hold on 
his tapas and contemplating this sword and occasionally using 


it for the purpose of cutting down things, slowly his mind, 3 


instead of being soft and gentle and tender, began to dwell on 
cruel images, When that happened the poor man went to 


hell, The Poet puts it beautifully—rather, Sita puts it beauti- 


fully, What did this poor Rishi do? He did not want the 
sword at all. The thing was left with him just to keep, and 


‘by constant association with it, by its mere proximity, the man F 
fell from the eminence of innocence to the depth of cruelty — 
and made his way to hell. Now it seems to me that we must 4 


ea i tk De il 


OA ee eS ee ee ee ee ed 


ee Te Ue CT ee eS Tee eae ee 
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secognise that there is a truth in it, although in poetry it 
happens that the truth is pressed to the extreme stage. The 
sight of anything harsh hardens our feeling. Familiarity 
with cruel deeds, or even the entertainment of cruel thoughts 
changes our nature, That is why, ladies and gentlemen, 
T am disposed to disbelieve utterly, wholly and unreservedly, 
the protestations that are now being made on behalf of the 
nations about to be victorious in this terrific war. They think 
that the defeated nations should be disarmed and prevented 
from being mischievous for generations. They call them the 
aggressive nations. The aggressive nations must be deprived 
of their armaments, but those nations which are victorious 
and describe themselves as peace-loving nations ought to have 
at their disposal enough forces at any time to crush the 
insurgents. Now look at that. The whole thing is utterly 
«unscientific, to divide nations into warlike and peace-loving. 
Most nations that have come up and built some kind of 
prosperity for themselves have been warlike, and warlike 
svith a vengeance. How long ago was Britain peace-loving, or 
Russia? All these countries have enormous forces at their 
disposal and cannot remain in peace, The very possession of 
these forces will’drive them into war. There is no mistaking 
this at all. This division into war-like and peace-loving is 
ayrong. Self-righteous nations describe themselves in that way 
in order that they may justify their intention to remain armed 
and to keep other nations disarmed. The proper thing is for 
no nation to be armed, and to give the necessary weapons into 
the hands of an international power, A discussion of that 
problem will take me far. But I want to tell you this, that this 
story of Sita is a pointer. Although we may safely build this 
proposition, that any nation that is armed to the teeth may be 
_ peace-loving for some time, for five years or ten years, or it 
may be for one generation, you cannot guarantee that the 
mext generation or their children’s children will also remain 
peace-loving. Such a state of things is foreign to human 
nature, foreign certainly to well-armed human nature. 
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Then Sita, having taken the liberty of warning her 
husband against the constant possession of arms, proceeds 


Signet agared CHT wat a fret 
aT HaISaT aT Hal Tete AAT | III. 9, 24 


It is a famous pasSage, and people constantly use it when they 
give advice to elders.* “I am not teaching you anything, 
I only remind you of what you already know, Unfortunately 
in life some circumstances occur and drive fruitful thoughts 
away from the mind. They go to the corner, as it were, of 
your mind, and it is necessary to bring them to the centre. 
I do that service. That is all I remind you, but not teach 
you.” Sita winds up beautifully. 


eirarrertagargd % at a a ag or: wat: te 
frond {aur g aera sates acHe aT Fat IL. 9.33 


~ “T submit this thought of mine to you. You may accept it or 
you. may reject it. Consult your brother and then, between. 
you, decide the matter as seems to you best. Being a woman 
and having my mind constantly fixed on the duties of tender- 
ness, I thought I should press this upon your attention.” 


_ 


Now there is a commentator who misunderstands this. 
expression and gives it a totally different meaning. + There 
are, however, other passages in the Ramayana which show 


* The reading aT Ai A faeta is that adopted by Mahesvara- - 


Tirtha and by Govindaraja whose commentary is followed. Kataka. 
however reads : CATT AT sf faratq and the Tilaka commentary (for 
which see next note) prefers this reading. 


t|The reference is to the Tilaka commentary which follows Kataka. 
As stated in the previous note, their reading is totally eens Here 


is the Tilaka commentary on ‘TaTa wat qT fare’: —" eter 
ATTA | AQATATA, AeHtsiaferare | fin aguTit are Adtaiot 
wdetanfanra: | carat guqefaia aia: ata etal ag: agaarer 
eat go ferert gerd: | 

aaa frat wttfa—' a waaa’ gf (IIL. 9.24) | aq ata: 
‘earea cai a fara’ afar Tele aqrase TAT VaCATET efor 
frat sarenfafe wee: 1” 


SS ee ee TT 
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that the Poet is very fond of this expression TATTA cat a Perera 
For instance, in the Yuddha kanda, when Matali comes with 
Indra’s chariot to Rama, he looks about a little and hesitates. 
Rama asks him to goon. Matali is Indra’s charioteer and has 
been in many battles and knows what to do at what time. 
Therefore to tell him to do a thing was a bit of a liberty, and. 
Rama apologises. 


art a AaTaT: gore T | 
qaaAaNaT: TAT aT oT fareta@ 1 =: VI: 108. 12-13 


When Vibhishana speaks to Rama, he also says the same 
thing. 

TATSgATST Atset A WAT It 

Taraaitae seatsé a -aearararfe Ft VI. 124. 15-16 
“1 do not give you an order or an instruction. I am your 
servant, I only give you a hint, remind you in time.” So 


that the passage on Sita’s lips should. also have this meaning. 
and no other. 


Now as this is a context in which Sita is often blamed by 
people in their ignorance, I should like to tell you how. Kama. 
received it, for that is conclusive on the matter, 


fe g aeureag afa caaateaing vat 
afaratae ara araasal wafefa iy TT. 10.3 


“You yourself said to me a little while ago that it was the 
duty of a Kshatriya to wear the bow and arrow and employ 
them against evil. Nobody should cry, ‘Oh, I am harmed: 
Somebody has hurt me.’ It is the duty of a Kshatriya to rush 
forward and help.” Then follows the famous sloka, 


wag Had wat cat ar da aaeryry | 

ag feat aacr ararreat faarsa: 1) IL. 10, 19 * 
“TI value my promise, fidelity to my promise, so highly that 
there is no sacrifice that I will not make, I will sacrifice 
Lakshmana, I will sacrifice you, even myself. Nothing is too 
sacred, if it will enable me to keep a promise especially 

*Cf. Lect. III, p. 28. 
R—Z9 
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a promise which I have made to Brahmins.” This is how he 
concludes. 


AH cigher igiaifeaqad wart ve 
afegectserag at at afaseisq farcry it 

qa AST A FHA TT AAA: | 

aaeatont & a mteatsh wear TT, 10, 21-22 


Beautiful verses these. Rama says, “ You have said this to 
me because you have a right to do so.. It. was done.in good 
faith, out of an honest desire to put me on the right path. 
I am not offended, On the other hand, I praise you. I am 
pleased that you should have spoken like this and not kept 
it in your mind without my being able to discover it, .Nobody 
will chide one whom he does not care for. You chide me, 
because you are interested in me, because you love me, 
because you think I should do no wrong, ineur no sin. You 
identify yourself with me to such an extent as to desire that 
no harm should come to me and‘you warn me. No unfriend, 
no indifferent person is warned usually in life; Therefore 
I take everything from you in good faith, though I do not think 
there is anything in the warning. It is worthy of my kula 
and of your kula. You are my sadharmacharini and have 
the liberty to admonish me, to put me right.” 

A little word here, if Imay do so, of exhortation. Do we, 
men, allow our wives the freedom to warn us when we are 
get on a wrong course ? You may sometimes be so obedient 
to your wives that you follow even their wrong doings. I am 
not thinking of that. I am thinking of relations established 
upon a proper basis between husband and wife, where each 
respects the other’s province, but knows also when a solemn 
‘warning may be necessary. Our business in life is not so dis- 
tinguishable from our wives’ business that they should know 
nothing about it, that we should not consult them and be 
guided by them at all, Most of you may say on the quiet, ' 
“* What do these creatures know ? When women are not com- 
petent, consulting them is out of the question.” That may: be 
a very good excuse in many cases though that excuse ought 
not to be allowed to continue. It is our duty to educate our 
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wives to be our companions, to be our partners in joy and in 
sorrow. That is their proper function. To keep them igfio- 
rant in order to justify our failing to consult them every now 
and then is not a proper course. There are cases to my 
fmowledge in which a woman ventures boldly to tell her 
- husband that he does wrong. In such a case, perhaps, she 
gets a beating, In any case, she gets a defiance and a com- 
plete neglect, That is not unusual. My point to you is that 
it ig not proper. You may do this and you may not do that. 
That is left to you. But do not go and justify it upon the 
ground that a wife is inferior in status, that she is there to do 
some slave duties. ‘She may keep the dhobi’s accounts but 
nothing more.’ To say that is not proper. It is certainly not 
sanctioned by the liberty that Rama gave to Sita. In such an 
important matter as an alliance with the Rishis of the forest, 
which was likely to lead him into trouble, how could Rama 
have said to her, “ You do not know these things. Keep quiet.” 
He allowed her to speak, and even though he did not follow 
her counsel he told her she was right to give him a warning, 
that it was her duty to do so and that it was fitting when her 
family and his family were taken into consideration. 

There is another important incident in which Sita’s con- 
duct is called in question. This is when Maricha appeared in 
the form of a golden deer and stole her heart. Rama had gone 
away in pursuit of Maricha, and keeping his promise to 
Ravana, Maricha cries out ‘O Sita, O Lakshmana ’ simulating 
Rama’s voice. And then Sita takes fright. The alarm seizes 
her that her husband is really in danger. She asks Laksh- 
mana to proceed to his help, You know how Lakshmana 
resists the request for a time. He says, “ Rama is a strong man 
and nobody in the world can ever stand before him. No 
danger can ever occur to him without his being able to ward 
it off. Don’t be alarmed. I cannot leave you alone.” But 
Sita reproaches him, and finding that he was unwilling to go, 
she was so full of fear for Rama that she lost her self-control. 
She did not know what she was saying. You must put your- 
selves in Sita’s position for a time. Sita, married to the 
noblest man on earth, left the kingdom to follow him into the 
forest, and there she herself has sent him on a mortal errand. 
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Danger has occurred to him, so at least she fancies. Is it or is 
it not natural for her in that extremity to forget everything 7 
Her own life she would forget. What did she care for Laksh- 
mana at that moment? If she was wiser, she might have 
refrained from using the harsh expressions that she did. But 
who is wise in anger, in acute misery of that nature, and whose 
wisdom is under control at that time and brought into use 7 
When you are in the direst distress, in the greatest calamity, 
and all your fear is roused, are you likely to weigh your 
words ? Does anybody do so? And yet we expect it of poor 
Sita, We should all have praised her, applauded her, if she 
had not used those words, She was a lady accustomed to 
speak freely. Her tongue was seldom under a curb. 


me va fra wet UH ered Aa 
WHey eae scat aAaiia TATA 1 
qafeart wT WG se Tea I | 
afgay, qaag, frat seqaaties a 


Gye at UaNarasT Se | 
wa gat: ofrsaqa: wyatt weat ari III. 45, 22-24 


“I fancy you are now pleased that Rama has come into danger. 
Between brothers, dayadas, between those who aim at the 
same thing, this is no.wonder. May be you desire me for 
yourself, or that other brother Bharata may have asked you 
to despatch Rama and bring me to him.” Before we try to put 
blame or censure upon Sita once more, think of the extremity — 
in which she finds herself in the forest. There was nobody 
else to appeal to, only Lakshmana, and he refuses to stir on 
the extravagant idea that Rama is so strong and so skilled that 
no danger can ever occur to him, Lakshmana having tested. 
Rama’s prowess may have that confidence. But Sita has 
seldom seen him in battle. Even the Khara-yuddha is to come 
later.* How is Sita to judge, as Lakshmana does, that no 
harm can ever come to Rama? Once Sita thought that Laksh- 
mana was to be driven from the place, she thought that the 
best way was to say harsh things to him. Not that she 
deliberated, but it just occurred to her. 


*The error here is corrected at the beginning of the next Lecture. 
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an fasafa atfadt ca at weet ATi 
‘ane at alfra srorteet A aaa: tl Tl. 40. 25-26 


4¢ While you stand there refusing to go, I am going to deprive 
you and Bharata of what seems to be your desire, by taking 
my life. I will be drowned in the Godavari ; I will tie a rope 
round my neck ; I will fall from a height ; I will drink poison 
or enter fire; I won’t touch another.” She began to beat her 
stomach. What was poor Lakshmana to do? He tried his 
best to bring her to reason, but reason had been driven out 
of her mind by grief and anxiety, when she took that last 
view, And Lakshmana- thought that really something terrible 
might happen to her. She might do any of these things. She 
was a strong-minded woman, and shé had so many alterna- 
tives. We may not blame Sita so very much although we all 
swish in our hearts that she did not say such harsh things to 
- Lakshmana, knowing them all to be false, Even when she 
uttered these things, she did not believe them. We say all 
kinds of things when we are angry. We do not weigh our 
words, and do not care to keep within the bounds of truth. 
Sita was not above this, When we remember in what frame 
of mind she at that time was, we may go far indeed to forgive 
her, although we may still reserve to ourselves the liberty to 
remark that it would have been well worthy of her, if she 
had abstained from saying that last word to him. But more 
than that I am not prepared to say. | 

Once more, what was Rama’s reaction to all this? For 
that is the true test. When the whole matter was reported to 
him and he knew what bitter taunts Lakshmana had had to 
bear and under what circumstances he left his post of duty 
and came to Rama, what did Rama say? He could not have 
been pleased with his wife’s conduct. He certainly thought 
that she behaved improperly. But what was his final verdict ? 
That is what you must see. He loved Sita and Lakshmana 
about equally. In fact Sita says that Rama loved Lakshmana 
slightly more than herself. It was not as if Rama had any 
partiality in reserve or_in secret. He said what was just and 
proper. We may at least allow so much to Rama. 


Basan iniceuapiobeaas 
* Cf, Lect. IV, p. 49. 
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aTaatt wat ai wearat fafrarap | 

ait marae afer Paral wary ui IL. 59, 22 
“Certainly you knew that I was quite equal to all these 
Rakshasas put together. From Maricha and the deer no harm 
could have occurred to me, You knew that. Amd yet, you 
allowed yourself to be driven away because of an angry 
speech from Sita.” 


q fe & ofgearft cat gate afar 

RST: Tet aaa AcaT aeafHerta: 1 

aan arid & daar worsted: | 

PITT FTAA ATH: aad wa * IIL. 59, 23-24 


“TI cannot forgive you. You left your post of duty and left her 
unprotected. Sita is there in danger. Why did you come, 

merely because she was angry ? I am not pleased with you, 

Lakshmana. You have done wrong. When she became angry 
and said absurd things, you became angry too and came away. 

You have neglected my order, my command.” Rama says 
Sita was angry. He does not say that she should not have 

done that. He lays the blame upon Lakshmana. “No blame 
rests upon Sita, She is mad. You must not get angry with 

mad people.” I think there is sense in a commentator’s word 

which I hesitantly offer to you for acceptance.+ The com- 
mentator says Rama was certainly right, and Lakshmana 

ought not to have gone. What then was he to do, if Sita did 

any one of these things? The suggestion made is that 

Lakshmana should have left the Scene, should have come 
away a little distance, and hung about in the nighbourhood, 

letting Sita believe that he had gone after Rama, but not 

going too far, to be able to protect her in case of harm. That 

ig a very proper suggestion, and I believe that was in Rama’s 

mind too. 


*Cf. Lect. IV, p. 50. 
{The comment of Govindaraja’s referred to runs :— ? 
“safaaret afecrraraedt yeat cafes adder 
proud Tareas ara: 1” . 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I had to begin with an apology today. On the last 
occasion, without knowing it, I fell into an error. Allow me 
now to correct it. Speaking of the conversation between 
Lakshmana and-Sita when she drove him after Rama, I hap- 
pened to say that Rama’s prowess had not yet been established. 
and that the battle between Rama and Khara and his forces 
had not been fought at that moment, That was an obvious 
error. I must have made other mistakes of the kind in the 
course of these talks. It speaks worlds for your patience and. 
for your forbearance that you have not pointed these out 
to me. 

Another thing that I wish to say before the lecture is that 
today my talk may be a little prolonged. I am anxious to 
take leave of Sita today, however difficult it may be, There 
is so much to say that it will be necessary to omit some things. 

and to slur over other things, Even doing these savings, it 
is possible I might. make a large draft today upon your 
patience. I hope you will find it possible to accommodate me. 
One word more before actually beginning. You may remem- 
ber that in treating of Hanuman and of Rama, I have had 
oceasion to refer to many important incidents in Sita’s life. 
Them I shall take your leave to omit today. 

When Ravana had entered Sita’s presence and she had 
offered him a seat and hospitality, she felt.a little uneasiness. 
that the reception of a sanyasin and the showing of the neces-- 
sary respect'to him fell upon her. She wished her husband 
and her brother-in-law had been there, and she hoped that 
they would arrive. So she was constantly looking out. The 
Poet says, she was looking out, it was true, but the poor lady 
saw only the forest and not the persons she was looking for. 
It was not only this anxiety that to a guest of a high order 
the men of the househo'd should offer hospitality, but you 
may be sure that it was also mixed with the fear that they 


* 11-10-1944. 
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had gone on a very dangerous and delicate expedition. She 
must have been thinking that she was partially responsible 
for it, and must have desired in her heart of hearts that they 
should return unscathed from the adventure. 


qt: Tat aaa tht weleraTTT aaweTT TST | 
fadterato efed aaa anes tag treet 1) III, 46. 37 


She only saw the wood and not the men she was looking for. 
That filled her with uneasiness. Then after the first exchange 
of talk between the two, Ravana asked her who she was; and 
then in giving an account, she makes a statement to which it 
is necessary to draw your attention. She describes how Rama 
was banished and how, when he took leave of Ayodhya, she 
accompanied him, and Lakshmana too. Of Lakshmana she 
says this at the moment. Remember that he has just gone 
away from her after exchanging hot words, and she has just 
told him things that she regretted having said. Hardly any 
time had passed between that and this. 


UAT FSISATA: Ala: AArsfEr 
TMA Seal AT. TATA TAT: | 
KaTostewuey: saad AAT weit LIT, 47, 19-20 


“When my husband, throwing away the kingdom, took on a 
sanyasi’s garb and came to the forest, I went with him, and 
Lakshmana too.” Here she describes Lakshmana in two - 
epithets which are significant as they come so soon after her 
having spoken roughly to him. She describes him as a 
dharmachari and a dridhavrata, not words that should have 
been applied to a person who cast wicked eyes upon his own 
brother’s wife. Obviously therefore, she now realises that 
she had spoken harshly, and you and I must remember that 
in saying those harsh words, she was not thinking of their 
meaning at all, but of their possible effect in forcing him to 
obey her, No more significance should be put upon her 
words, than that. 


Then she speaks to Ravana of the lavish hospitality that 
her husband would show to him. This is how she puts it. 
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artfasata A Att TATATATT FRSA | 
BEA Marg TerNles Taare TT UL. 47. 23 


“My husband will bring you abundant food to eat, food 
such as one gets in this forest. He will bring you food ot 
various kinds.” I am only reading this to show that there was 
no room for people imagining that they abstained from meat. 
Though she spoke of the abundance of animal food that they 
would bring, in point of fact, the Poet has told us a little 
before that on that day Sri Rama, suspecting that some evil 
was going to happen in the hermitage was making haste to 
go home, He had no time to gather the usual quantity of 
food. The Poet therefore tells us, 


freer NE Bret ATAATAy Ursa: | 
aA TAeaT Tarefqaea |) Il. 44. 28 
That day Rama brought only one prishata, 


Now we come to the next part of the scene where Ravana 
declares himself and announces his evil intention, Then Sita 
bursts out in a fit of uncontrollable indignation. The passage 
in which she abuses him is highly rhetorical. The Poet makes 
use of the trick of repetition, the same phrase being used over 
and over again. Besides, the effect is what you might call 
jejune. There is no ripeness, no maturity, no profundity of 
thought about it as you might expect. It was made only to 
abuse Ravana. I do not think you will contend, upon reading 
the passage, that Sita actually used those elaborate similes 
and metaphors and rhetorical repetition. It is the Poet’s fancy 
of an angry woman roused to the full height of her eloquence 
in defending herself, I will not read the Sanskrit text, as it 
will take time, but I will read my translation. 


Stung by Ravana’s wicked sentiments, Sita answered 
without hesitation or doubt. Her words were hot with anger 
and contempt. “Do you know what kind of person my 
husband is? He is unshakable like the great mountain 
Sumeru, he is invincible like the great Indra, he is imper- 
turbable like the great ocean. To him do I belong utterly, 
‘body and soul, In Rama all the excellences dwell together ; 
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like the banyan tree, he affords a wide sweep of umbrageous- 
protection ; his word is a bond ; his lustre is fadeless. To him 
do I belong utterly, body and soul, Strong-armed, strong- 
chested, he has the tread of a lion, he has the majestic mien of 
a lion, he is a lion in man’s shape. To him do I belong utterly, 
body and soul. His face has the charm and effulgence of the 
full moon ; with the blood of royalty in hig veins, he has com- 
plete Seg of his senses and sense-organs ; he has‘a mighty 
resplendent soul. To him do I belong utterly, body: and soul. 
Do you realise what you are doing? In desiring me, the 
devoted and worthy companion of Rama, you are a low jackal 
desiring a lioness far beyond your reach. You can no more 
touch me than you can touch the radiance of the sun. I guess 
you behold trees all: bathed in gold, as they say doomed | 
persons do, for you are doomed if: you dare to desire the 
beloved of Rama, You desire to draw the tooth of a famished. 
lion. You desire to draw the fang of a fierce hissing cobra. 
‘With a feeble arm you desire to lift the huge Mandara, prince 
of mountains, You desire to- drink the halahala poison and. 
escape with your life. You desire to cleanse your eye with 
.a sharp needle. You desire to lick a sword’s blade with. your" 
tongue. You desire to swim across the sea with a stone round 
the neck: You desire to snatch the sum with one hand and the 
moon with the other. .You desire to. carry a‘blazing fire in your 
cloth. . You. desire to. walk’an a row of pikes with steel points. 
What disparity there is between.a lion and a jackal in the 
forest, that disparity there is between Rama and you. . What 
disparity there is between the ocean and a tiny rill, that 
disparity there is between Rama and:you, ‘What disparity 
there is between nectar and sour gruel, that-disparity there is 
between Rama and you.. What disparity there is between gold! 
and lead, that disparity there is between Rama and you. What 
disparity there is between sandal and mire, that disparity 
there is between Rama and you. What disparity there is: 
between an elephant and a cat, that disparity, there is between 
Rama and you, What disparity there is between Garuda and 
a crow, that disparity there is between Rama and you, What 
disparity there is between a peacock and a gull, that disparity” 
there is between Rama and you. What disparity there is — 
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between a swan and a vulture, that disparity there is between 
Rama and you. You may carry me away now; but while 
‘Rama, like to Indra in prowess, lives and wields at kodanda, 
you cannot bend me to your purpose, any more than a fly 
~ can eat ghee and digest it.” (III. 47. 32-48) 
You remember how she had the presence of mind, when 
going over Pampa and seeing five monkeys there, to think 
that if perchance Rama passed that way, they would tell him 
of her and the fate that had overtaken her. So she took her 
upper cloth of silk, put her jewels into it, and dropped-it where 
they were, Then when she was taken to the Asoka garden— 
I am mentioning these things to show that even in distress she 
was a strong-minded woman and knew what to do at what 
time—Ravana gives these instructions to the Rakshasis, 
etal aiaait: gt: aredet afar 
be 3 arrned Fat aah seat TaaG PTT I Til. 56. 31 

This takes place immediately after she is planted in the Asoka 
grove, We must imagine that between that time and the 
time when Hanuman came, which was nearly ten. months, 
Ravana continually visited her and tormented her in all sorts 
of ways, Only a few scenes are described to us by the Poet, 
which however are enough to give us an idea of the continua! 
torments through which the poor lady had to pass. Umnimagin- 
able -how the Poet describes. it, or you and I think of it, whe 
have known only the small incidents, the ups and downs, over 
which she cried so ‘much. Ravana tells the Rakshasis, “ Make 
her all sorts of promises. One way or another bring her te 
her senses so that she may yield to my desire.” 


at g aterderg) afaet saree | 
wetdarrarrar eareiirt afeofy qa 

Mart Asay Teal Afasy HHA | 

a wd oad we: waaar att gar Tl. 56. 34-35 


In the two slokas that I have just read, which are only typical 
of whole sargas, are two similes. Our Poet is rich in similes ; 
he never describes a situation without bringing in as many 
comparisons and illustrations as possible. As I told you, they 
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seem to fall from his mouth. Once when matters had gone 
very far and Ravana’s torments had become indescribable and 
insufferable, she makes a soliloquy in one long sarga of long 
slokas (Sundara, 28). It is a contrast in description between 
the rhetorical passage that I now read and this one. This 
reaches a high degree of eloquence, with a mixture of various 
rasas, all no doubt variants of the karuna rasa; there is soka, 
there is despair (nirveda), there is resignation ‘(usalacabha ts a 
and finally there is the determination to commit suicide. 

“When, Sita heard these cruel words of Ravana, she was 
plunged in grief and shook with fear as a young she-elephant 
- would shake that had been threatened by a lion. While in fear 
of him she was surrounded. by Rakshasa hags and wept like 
a tender girl abandoned by parents to her fate in a wild spot. 

“ How true”, she cried to herself, “is the saying of goodfolk 
that death aa not: come. to one before the appointed time ? 
‘See me answerable for past sins and heset. by dangers.and still 
holding on to life. Hard must be my heart that, preyed. upon 
by misery and abandoned by hope, it endures still ‘without 
‘being shattered to pieces like the crest of a mountain stricken 
by Indra’s thunderbolt. Can it bea sin for me to commit 
suicide when this horrid demon ‘is about to kill ‘me because 
I find myself unable to look upon him with favour just as 
a@ Brahmana would find himself unable to impart the Veda to 
‘one not a twice-born ? If my Rama, the saviour of the world, 


ghould fail to come in time, this creature of the night will have 


me carved to pieces as a babe in the womb is by the sharp 
knife of a surgeon. I have a respite of two brief months, and 
these will pass away all too soon as the scanty hours of the 
early morning pass away to a felon condemned to the gallows. 
O Rama, O Lakshmana, O Kausalya, O Sumitra, © other 
mothers of mine,—don’t you see me sore bested, like a ship in 
mid-ocean caught in a stupefying storm ? Surely some malig- 
nant spirit took a beast’s shape and killed the brave brothers 
lest they should rescue me,—like a lightning stroke that might 
destroy a pair of mighty lions. I now perceive it was the 
universal enemy Kala who, in the guise of a deer cast his 
fatal spell over me, when like a doomed fool, I first. sent away. 
from my side the elder brother, and then with biting 


ee TS a ee a ee OC ee a ee a 


ee Veet 
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reproaches drove the younger brother after him. Ah, Rama 
the true, Rama the strong-armed, Rama the moon-faced, Rama 
the unfailing protector of the afflicted, don’t you know I am 
in the grip of these wicked and ruthless beings? Like good 
deeds that are thrown away on ingrates, all my merits have 
‘turned barren,—my exclusive worship of you, my patience, 
my lying on the bare hard earth, my fidelity to my wedded 
lord. If I am not to look on you again, but must fade away 
without hope, continually disfigured, and dejected, what good 
has my unwearied practice of dharma done to me, or the 
steadfast devotion of my soul to my husband ? Ah me! I shall 
perish in this woebegone plight, and then at the end of the 
fourteenth year, having obeyed the paternal command to the 
letter and with a mind disburdened and self-complacent, you 
will take new wives, bedeck them with rich jewels and live 
with them happy and free from care. My heart surrendered 
to you while yet a girl and dwelling in you all these years in 
perfect joy and contentment, what hardships and miseries 
have I suffered for your sake! Yet, alack and alas, all is in 
vain, and I must die forlorn and crying for help, Why should 
I drag out this wretchedness any more? I can end it with 
a dose of poison or a stab of a knife, But in this place closely 
guarded by demonesses, who will give me either ?”’ So weep- 
ing and bemoaning her lot, with her emaciated frame trem- 
bling all over, and her face drawn and haggard, but her mind 
fixed on Rama unwaveringly and to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, she moved on towards a simsupa tree, widespread- 
ing and in full blossom. Victim of grief and despair, after 
repeated deliberation, she fastened her braid of hair into 
a knot round her throat, and said firmly to herself: ‘“ Thus 
will I go quickly to the abode of Yama”, Then as she grasped 
a branch and relaxed her limbs in preparation for the end, 
her thoughts went revolving round Rama and Lakshmana 
and others of her kindred. At that moment, wonder of 
wonders, many omens occurred to her dispelling her sorrow 
and putting courage into her heart as if to say ‘ Happiness is 
at hand’, 

Now I am going to tell you a few tit-bits, but only a few 
out of the vast store that may be gathered, just a few which 
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are important and sometimes quoted by people. You know 
there is a belief that the chastity of a good woman is like fire, 
in fact has the potency of fire, and will burn any person to 
death who ventures to violate or insult her. That is a belief 
that has been handed down in our literature, Many people 
take it literally and go about speaking and writing as if Sita 
had this fire of chastity and, if she had chosen, could have 
put an end to her troubles. But this is what Hanuman says 
to the monkeys on his return from Lanka. He knows of this 
belief, and has some faith in that sort of thing. He tells the 
monkeys, 


aaarfargatsat Tat Trerarfas: 1 
wea TT eal wa ara at faatfaaqs V. 59. 3-4 


“This Ravana must be a great man, He must have enormous | 
punya to his credit for though he touched Sita with wicked 


intention, he was not destroyed.” Then he adds, 


fama: aqera vfenidhe Area | 
aa eft sate & ASAT SAAT: I 


fafatara cred aa wer wfaerts V. 59, 34-35 


“Tf this fire of her chastity does not burn him to tinder, he is 
a Mahatma, Nevertheless, his tapas is being eaten into 
rapidly, and when Rama comes here to take vengeance upon: 
him, he need only aim an arrow and Ravana would be a dead. 
person because he does so much wickedness now and torments. 
Sita so much that his tapas is being reduced and he will be 
only a figure going about when Rama comes here.” 


But what does Sita herself say ? She has a passage about 
this, which is very interesting, 


ATCA, TAT: TAAL TOA | 
a ca afer eala wer wearedsrat ir VV. 22. 20 


weet Late so much power in me that if I only care and direct 
it against you, you would be a mass of ash. But I refrain 
from doing so because I want to preserve this tapas of. mine. 
Besides, I have not received an order from Rama to defend 
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ynyself, The burden rests upon him, and he himself should 
come and save me. I ought not to save myself.” It shows 
that she was confident that in the end she would be saved. 


Then another trait of Sita comes out, Tender as she was 
in the extreme, and often full as she was of compassion and 
- pity, untouched by any desire to hurt even a fly, nevertheless 
suffering in Ravana’s custody day after day and hour after 
hour, harassed by these tormentresses, she one day bursts out, 


aTaarle Feaea VST FI 
The wT TTT AACA I 
Tt WET st WT Way Wears t 
ay arene gaat saat faear qari 
ad ceraaearat wedtat Te Tet 
atisaifa afar g:araiate eaferg i 


ATH SAAT ATTA TAT | 
afasrfa ot wer frerar cpraTza: 11 V. 26, 26-27, 29-30 


“This city which is now stricken by so many omens of evil 
will in a short time lose her splendour. As a woman reduced 
to widowhood, so will this Lanka be when her lord Ravana is 
destroyed. In no long time this city is going to be assailed 
by piercing shrieks of grief from every household, for in every 
household some Rakshasa will have gone to battle and been 
killed, and there will be grief all round.” In her distress she’ 
allowed her mind to dwell on this lurid picture of Lanka’s 
misery. It is perfectly natural, and you and I have no heart 
to blame her. 


Again, have we the heart to blame her when we come 
to this other passage where Hanuman has just left her after 
scenes of tender parting in the course of which she begged 
Hanuman to stay the night, reminding us of the passage in the 
Ayodhya kanda, where Dasaratha asks Rama to stay one 
night. Hanuman no more complies with Sita’s request than 
Rama did with Dasaratha’s. But as soon as Hanuman goes 
away, the Rakshasis are roused from their sleep. Just as 
they were rising, they heard sounds of conversation. They 
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heard something at least that had passed between Hanuman 
and Sita, So they ask her, ‘ Who is this monkey with whom 
you have been talking ? He seems to be a terrible fellow. He 
goes about destroying all the trees, doing damage in Ravana’s 
forests.” This is Sita’s reply. 


qaaearaat aredy drat wagered | 
waa reat fara aa at afa: 


qaratfaarie aise war afeeafe | s 
afete we: oar faaratfa a dara: i 


aeraer wdiafer tt warfa a ram 

afa taatad srreftormaqg i V. 42. 8-10 
“How can I pretend to know anything of the ways of these - 
Rakshasas who can assume what forms they please? You 
know better than I, Only a cobra know the ways of other’ 
cobras— (It was a well-known proverb apparently). Ido not 
know who this person is. I think he is a Rakshape, I too 
am afraid of him really.” Obvisusly, on the face of it, it is 
a concealment of the truth. It has given rise to a great deal. 
of controversy, But I will merely tell you that in their 
anxiety to defend Sita, people say all sorts of things. One 
set of people say that in this sloka there is a hidden meaning 
which is truthful, and that is what Sita intended. And they 
construe the passage most ingeniously, twisting words; 
suppressing passages and in the end producing a meaning 
which is neither relevant nor sensible, nor any credit to Sita. 
Others, however, admit that it was a lie, but they ask, why 
was Sita bound to tell the truth to these Rakshasis. I do 
not say that she was bound. But when people ask the ques- 
tion “why was she bound to tell the truth’ they admit that 
it was an untruth, Others say that she was protested by 
a great smrtt, which says that in any of five difficult situations 
a person may utter a lie and escape sin. Now if we read. 
those five contexts, we shall find that they are so elastic that 
they would afford protection to all the lies that ever were 
spoken in the world. I will give you one instance which is 
relevant to the context. 
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faarents <cfrarat smart waeTatr|eré | 
farer arasaqd aaa: qararargcarersifa i 


“You may tell a lie if thereby you can save a Brahman (from. 


‘death, it must have meant, and, subsequently, to suit the 


good or the welfare of a Brahman). To find a wife for a 
person or a husband for a girl, you may tell a lie.” Of course: 
life is difficult and poses new problems. Sometimes you 
want to protect a man who is not a Brahman. In such a 
situation you change the text and read fxaeq ‘ATY. That. 
is the version given here to save Sita by the commentiator. 
You and I might question whether and where Hanuman was 
invested with the sacred thread and whether we can call 
him a Brahman. As a matter of fact Sita was acting like 
any human being in distress. All the moral codes we: have 
learnt will not avail us if our own life is in danger. Then 
we do anything. It is the instinct of self-preservation which. 
is stronger than any moral precepts, We try to get out of 
it by the easiest possible means. That is the law, from which 
nobody can escape, and from which Valmiki did not intend. 
that his heroes and heroines should escape. He treats them 
as humans. One word more on this point. Sita was not. 


’ herself in trouble. It was not herself that she wished to 


al 


protect. Somehow, as Hanuman had left her at that 
moment and the Rakshasis had detected ‘their conversing 
together, she felt instinctively that Hanuman was in danger 
from Ravana’s indignation, Would she, or would she not, 
in that predicament, have taken the easiest possible course 
to protect him ? It was her bounden duty to protect him 
who had risked everything to protect her. He was at that. 
moment her own self. What she would have done to protect 
herself in that moment of extreme distress, she was perfectly 
justified in doing to protect him who had come to protect 
her at the risk of his own safety. Unfortunately, as often 
happens in this life, lies are not spoken only when they are 
necessary. In this case Sita might have spared herself, and 
need not have departed from the truth and tried to mislead 
the Rakshasis, for the person whom she wished to protect 
did not want to protect himself. Just as she was saying 


R—26 
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this to the Rakshasis, he went about in the streets of Lanka 
and shouted, “I am Hanuman, the servant of Sugriva, I am 
Rama's emissary. I am going to destroy this city. A thousand 
Ravanas may come against me. I will pound them all.” So it 
‘was a piece of departure from the truth, entirely unnecessary. 
But that is life, and it seems to me that the Poet has shown 
there his knowledge of the shadows and the lights of life to 
the very depths. He is a very keen student of life. He 
just tells us that the very best of us who reach the peak 
of morality may fall in a moment of extreme temptation, 
also that the fall might well have been avoided. 
Govindaraja quotes the smrti sloka, reading, ‘fyacq ay # 
and then says, ‘sf& eporteaentfra: ’ | Nagesa Bhatta writes: 
‘ater aaanarsfarrery | | taareraroret qaqrarat a atarafa 
Satara | : It just conveyed her ignorance of Hanuman’s 
identity. Now they seem to me straightforward commentaries 
and we need not go behind them and discover meaning in the 


text or construct other excuses which seem to be a little 
far-fetched. 


I told you, when talking about Hanuman setting nre 
to the city of Lanka, ct | 

sraed faaretelt saat goraTeTy | 

wafer ofaryer safer aha at: 

ate aieaarciiee etait wa gar: | 

afe ahaa wafer dha: i 


ate ar aaaat & afat wa eq: | 
afe at acerrat TeATTRaTeAT UI 


a fasarfa ants aftat wa sara: 1 


| afe at areaard: ata: were: | 
TRAE ATTA AT BTAa: 1 V.53,-28-32 


Sita prayed to Agni, unknown to Hanuman, She heard of 
‘what was happening and prayed to Agni to spare her saviour. 
“Tf I am true to my husband, if I have performed any 
austerity in life, if I have been the wife of one man and one 
man only, be cool to him. If I have any good left, any punya 


Toe ae ee ee ee Se ee Ne ee er eee ere 


La a ty ee me 
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left, I risk it all. If my truth and constancy are known to 
my husband and he remembers them in the least, be cool 
to Hanuman.” These are famous passages and I venture to 
bring them to your notice in order that it may appear to 
you that I am not running through the texts, omitting 
passages on which previous readers have fixed their attention 
and upon which you would like me to fix your. attention 
in turn, 

You may remember my telling you of Trijata’s dream. 
‘When the Rakshasis were tormenting Sita and she was in 
dire distress and inconsolable, Trijata tells her of a good 
dream of hers. She interprets the dream all too favourably 
and says, “ Everything is going to turn out well for Sita, 
and Ravana and all his hosts are going to perish. Lanka 
is going to be destroyed. Good is going to be re-established, 
and then you, Rakshasis, will all have to suffer. Rama, when 
he gets to know what you have done to Sita, will put you 
all to like torments. Remember that moment is coming, and 
TI advise you, if you are wise in your time, fall down at the 
feet of Sita and beg her pardon, so that she may save you, 
for it will be in her power to save you.” Then the Poet 
concludes a beautiful sarga with the sloka, 


aa: aT Pratt ater wdfasaefaar | 
wares waa wat at fe a: 11 V. 27. 53; cf. 58. 90 


The words of Trijata had consoled her, and she had began 
to feel that all would end well, So she tells the Rakshasis, 
““Without your begging me, before you ever fall at my feet, 
I will give you the pardon. If ever what Trijata says happens, 
then be sure that I will protect you all.” The occasion came 
‘when she was to protect them. You remember Hanuman, 
after Ravana had been killed and Vibhishana had been 
crowned, came at Rama’s bidding to inform Sita that her 
good fortune had returned. Having conveyed it to Sita, he 
adds, “ Now if you please, give me the order and I will torture 
these tormentors of yours”. You remember my reading 
to you the passage, somewhat lurid in its tenor, He said, 
“T will bite them. I will tear them with my nails and I will 
crush them with my feet, and I will do what you please.” 
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The Poet does not tell us anywhere, but I am _ perfectly 


certain that the Poet intends us to go back to the scene when 
Sita promised protection to the Rakshasis. Hanuman heard. 


it also. Instead of Rama, it is Hanuman, next in importance 
to him, that comes and says it. Now follows the famous. 
reply of Sita when she humbles Hanuman and teaches him 
a lesson that he could never forget. I have got the Sanskrit 
passage, but to save time, I propose to read the English 
translation, 


After some deliberation, Sita came to a clear resolution. 
and declared it in firm and persuasive terms :— 


“Let us remember these women were not their own. 
mistresses but were acting under the orders of a dreaded. 
monarch, It is not just to be angry with them. They are: 
not the cause of my misery. I have no doubt brought it on 
myself by former misdeeds. The law of karma is inexorable. 
Do not, I plead earnestly, blame my misfortune on these poor 
creatures, It is divine dispensation, the decree of Fate. 
I pardon these slaves of Ravana. They did his bidding. Now 
he is no more, they will not torment me hereafter. Let me 
remind you of a great moral taught of old by a bear. You 
know the story, I am sure. Once upon a time a hunter, 
pursued by a tiger, got up a big tree, which was aliready 
tenanted by a bear, The tiger, halted in his course at the 
foot, looked up and advised the bear to throw down the 
hunter, for was he not their common enemy? The bear 
refused, saying that a guest must be protected by all means,. 
and he would not break the law of hospitality. With this: 
high thought, the bear closed his eyes, sleeping the sleep 
of the just, The tiger turned then to the fugitive and asked 
him to hurl down the sleeping bear. This the man did. The 
bear, however, being used to such mishaps, caught another 
branch and saved himself. The tiger saw a fresh opening 
for his talent of persuasion. ‘Look at this human,’ says he 
to the bear, ‘is not he a miserable ingrate ? Down with him.’ 
Quietly and in accents of benignity, the bear enunciated the 
eternal code. A righteous man ought not to be turned from. 
the right by the sin of a sinner, The rule of honour is 
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inviolable. Good men have only one jewel, their unblemished 
conduct, and they must guard it, come what may. Be ‘they 
good men or bad, be they deserving of death, still must they 
be pardoned and treated with mercy by one claiming to be 
an Arya. For no one is above error. So then let us give 
up the idea of retaliation or retribution and abstain from 
injury even to miscreants and persecutors of mankind.” 
(VI. 116. 37-45.) 


Did Sita remember the promise of protection she had 
made ? Hanuman too had heard it. And there certainly 
had been no time for either to forget it, I venture to think 
the Poet meant us to connect the two incidents, 


I now come to the most impressive and solemn scene 
of all in the six kandas, where Rama accuses Sita of infidelity 
and tells her that he cannot take her back and that she is 
free to choose a protector anywhere. The world was open 
to her. Sita’s answer I shall give, noble words. A woman 
driven on her own resources, deprived of the hope she had 
entertained for twelve long months, accused in cruel fashion, 
and not knowing what to do, still speaks in complete self- 
‘possession, while all the world were looking at her. “How 
harsh and cruel are the things you have said to me! You are 
no vulgar man, and I am no vulgar woman, ypeq: stHatfaa 
(VI. 119.5). Unworthy sentiments! I assert I am _ not 
‘what you suspect. Have faith, trust. I swear on my honour, 
and ask you, because some women go wrong, can you suspect 
the entire sex ? Suspect me not. Remember your personal 
knowledge of me. Do you refer to Ravana touching my 
body ? That was not of my seeking, nor even of my tolerat- 
ing. That which I can control, my heart, has always been 
‘with you. As for my limbs, what could I do when they 
‘were overpowered ? My honour is in your keeping. Having 
lived together so long, in fact having grown up together, you 
should know me through and through, If you give me up, 
I am indeed lost, ruined beyond redemption, When you sent 
that hero Hanuman to search for me, why did you not send 
the fatal message of abandonment? If he had told me, 
I would have died before his eyes and spared you all this 
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trouble. Why undergo all these risks to your life and those 
of your friends ? Ali these might have been avoided. You 
have let your ill-temper run away with your judgment, and 
like a low-bred man, esteemed me lightly as though I was 
no better than the ordinary type of woman. Only in name 
am I of Janaka’s family ? I come out of the pure ploughed 
earth. You, who know all, have chosen to ignore that fact. 
You put my conduct through all these years out of your mind. 
You have forgotten, alas, the conjugal pledge of palm on palm 
in our tender years, which was a pledge of everlasting love. 
And the utter devotion with which I have followed you, and 
the pious care with which I have preserved, amidst indescrib- 
able trials, my loyalty to you—ah me! all this has not 
weighed with you so much as a feather before you condemned 
me and finally discarded me.” Here Sita paused and looked 


up at her lord’s face. But there was no relaxation in its cold, 


stern, pitiless stare. Realising that her doom was sealed, she 
turned to Lakshmana who stood dumb like one dazed in 
perplexity, and said, “ Build me a pyre, I pray you. Suspect- 
ed and cast away by my husband, I cannot, I will not, live 
any longer. Fire, consuming fire. is the only remedy for 
this woe! ” , 


*faat ¥ ge aft aera av7q tt VIL 119. 18 


Now I come to the last chapters of the story in the 
Uttara kanda. About the Abhisheka which is the beginning 
of their renewed happiness, I shall speak later, when I con- 
clude these lectures. Now we see Rama and Lakshmana 
and Sita and others in the Asoka garden in the great palace 
of Ayodhya, There is merriment and there is joy all round, 
and Rama entertains Sita as much as he could, 


aareairp ealat wire <p: | 
eat FT WTS goompcyfaa i 
KITA Uy: Afrvare ZI 
Harare sat aq aae ats i 


*Cf. Lect. XII, p. 169, 
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qa araees: wales Feat: | 
atafa a qysera wotfa fafaerft au 
THAT TATA PH FCT TATE | 
srqaet Ua | Teafaarear: 
qed eqaen feat: TTTTATTAT: | 
suited sTQed Torilafaareat: 


aarshacrat UaeaT LAT TAAAT FT: U | 
camara watat fret verayfier: VIL. 42. 17-22 


Sita’s days of happiness were few, and we shall not be 
doing wrong to dwell with fondness on these scenes of mutual 
love and happiness, Rama entertained her. The Poet says 
that he gave her honey and that he gave her maireya which 
is an intoxicating drink. Then he also handed to her well- 3 
chosen and well-cooked meat, It would appear that while 
they were seated together and regaling themselves with wine 
and meat, beautiful damsels from all parts of the universe 
came and entertained them. They were under the sway of 
drink, they had bedeckéd themselves in full splendour, and’ 
they sang and danced and narrated stories and were making 
merry. Lest you should suppose that in Rama, as he indulged 
in these pastimes, there was a touch of the sybaritic, of the 
love of mere luxury and revelry, the Poet says, 


aq aat daar aan facet Zz 

serra warty afass zat Aerati VIL. 42. 23 
that he sat there looking on, ‘as though he were: Vasishtha 
sitting with Arundhati. Now let us dwell ‘fondly on. this 
passage for a moment, 

wd wat aar aaa: Sat TraaAary | 

qaaTaTa aedineteta eaaq i VIL. 42. 24 
Now follows the stress which was her lot. 

yaaa TUteT Aah FaATATA 

aqaara aafe cafe X aqaferd: | 

fafrsafa tore are: far feat gat = VI. 42, 30-31 
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“You are nearing the dries of confinement”, says Rama. 
“Therefore I am bound to ask you what you want and then 
‘try to meet your wishes, What is your desire? I will try 
to fulfil it.” Sita smiled because her delicate condition was 
alluded to. 


enacts catia ssefaoarha crea | 
THT PASET TOTTI AT | 
eoqetfaat t¢ qreqeq afar i 
UT A Te: STAT aaeHeA ATT | 
Hara arET frat alas it 
waft a wham cuaotfescaqorr iy VIL. 42. 32-35 
She said, “I wish to spend one day at least with the Rishis, 


live their simple, frugal unsophisticated life, eat just the 


fruits and roots, and be happy without a care in the mind, 
without a thought of all this pomp”. Poor woman, she did 
not know what she was asking for ; foe in very truth, Rama 
granted her ‘prayer. Only it was BOE for a day, but for twelve 
l6ng years.” You know how the story was spread about in 
the city, and all people began to gossip and say that Rama 
‘was setting a bad example to the townspeople, that he had 
taken back a woman who had lived in another man’s house, 
' a wicked man’s house, for a whole twelve months. And ‘the 


men said to each other, “If Sita does. this, if Sita. behaved 


in that way,.and she had been pardoned, all our women will 
ask for a similar privilege and we shall be obliged to tolerate 
it and a great many things hereafter. Bad time for us all.” 
When this was reported to Rama, he sent for his brothers 
and said to them, “This is a stain that I cannot bear, and 
I must wipe this out somehow ”, And he announced to them 
his dread resolve, So Sita was taken out. It fell to Laksh- 
mana to do this. He takes her to the Ganges bank and 
there he leaves her alone and.cries bitterly. ‘ Why do you 
cry,” asked Sita, and Lakshmana told her the truth. This 
‘was not the first time that she had been struck in the most 
tender spot. She paused for a while, collected her thoughts, 


brave, resigned woman that she was, not: forgetting her 
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dignity at that last moment, and she told Lakshmana, “ Hear 
me, Lakshmana, my last word to you. I was born to be 
unhappy. The spirit of sorrow is incarnate in me by the will 
of the Creator. So far as I can see, my conduct has been 
pure. I have not deserved to be abandoned by my lord 
' and master. It is clear that I have committed some atrocious 
Sin in my previous birth, May be, I cruelly parted a man 
from his loving wife. When last I lived in hermitages, I was 
with Rama, and in devoted service to him I did not feel any 
privation or hardship. Tell me now how I shall explain my 
presence here, all alone, to the Rishis, What crime shall 
I own as the cause of my exile? They will say with one 
voice, ‘Our king Rama is the soul of justice. Why has he 
discarded you?’ Ah, Lakshmana, I have no use for life, and 
may end it in the waters of the Ganges. But I have in me 
the proper seed of the royal family and may not. kill myself. 
Well, leave me then to my fate. Only.I have something to 
say still, Take back this message. My prostrations, my 
humble prostrations, at the feet of my mothers-in-law as well 
as at the feet of the king. When on my account. you have 
touched their feet with your head, tell him from me, ‘ You 
know dharma and practise it at all risks. .In ‘your heart 
you will admit my character is without a stain. I have never 
been false to you whether in mind or in body, Yet because 
your subjects suspect my purity, you throw me out. So be 
it, I submit. You honour and love your ‘people, the same as 
you honour and love your brothers, If to preserve your good 
name among them, I must be sacrificed, I am content to be 
sacrificed. As you serve your subjects, so I serve you, not less 
but more. This body of mine‘is nothing. To me, as to any 
woman, the husband is everything, he is kindred, he is pre- 
ceptor, he is God. My duty is to be of use to him and in his 
Service to lay down my life if need be.’ Only take careful 
note, Lakshmana, of my body. It bears obvious signs of 
pregnancy. Rama knows this, yet it is meet that you witness 
my condition with your own eyes.” 
One last scene yet, not less tragic than any that has gone 
before. But it is in its own class, It transcends our experi- 
“ence, it defies our imagination, it leaves us speechless with 
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awe, and with a feeling that we are no longer on earth. You 
remember how when the litle boys Kusa and Lava had been 
recognised in the king’s palace, Rama asked to see Sita, and. 
how into his presence Sita is brought by Valmiki himself. And 
then Rama asks for a sapatha, an oath of purity, from Sita. 
before he takes her back. Before the assembled subjects, 
tributary kings, ministers, merchants from all parts, he asks 
her to take an oath again that she is pure. Remember Sita 
was clad in the orange robes of a hermit, You see how her 
fate pursues her to the bitter end. Must she take an oath 
again? With downcast eyes and with face of divine resigna- 
tion, she said, 


mare weareed warate a fart 

wat & arady 2a) feat ataaefa i 
ATA PANT ATA AAT WA AAAT | 
war F array eat feat ataaéfa i 
aqad, waa A af Wa ww a TI 
aa & atadt edt feat atqudfa i 
qa arat ata Tiger ge | 
yaorgad feet fagraqataay tl 
ferrary fathreg anteater: | 

fast fasta ager feerecrfayfact: 11 
drereg vot eat arerat Te afasr 
aaa ATTA | 
aTaraaT a seat Tfararedh TaTTHL 
qerafsecfafegar feeat drataatineg i VIL. 97. 15-21 


“As I have never let my thought wander away from Rama, so’ 
Jet my mother Earth give me an opening. I will go back to- 
where I came from, This earth is not for me, nor this 
husband, nor these subjects whom no proof can ever convince.” 
Then as she prayed to her mother to allow her to go back te 
her place of origin, the earth opened, and, marvellous to relate, 
a throne came up, all of gold and diamonds, strong Nagas, 
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five-headed cobras, bearing the Simhasana, In that Simha- 
sana there was her Mother, who welcomed her, “ My daughter, 
‘come back. You have had enough of this earth.” 


So let us leave Sita, crowned with these flowers from high 
heaven, for, mind you, while earth did not understand, did 
not applaud her peerless character, heaven did. She was 
saved, but not to Rama her pitiless husband, nor to the sub- 
jects who continually suspected her in spite of repeated pfoofs, 
One word about Rama. Do not think I wish to leave in your 
minds harshthoughts about the prince of men, A word must- 
be said in explanation. Rama was not an ordinary man. 
‘While he had many points of contact with us, while he showed 
many weaknesses to which we are subject, at the same time 
he carried the virtues of humanity to the very sublimest peak. 
Why then was he harsh to his wife, notwithstanding he had 
proofs beyond question that she had been very faithful ? 
I have tried to explain it before, but I shall repeat it now, for 
it is necessary to understand Rama’s character which goes so 
far beyond the clouds into divinity that we struggling human 
beings find it unable quite to understand or to appreciate the 
motive, Still remotely a suggestion may be made, not beyond 
what the Poet has said, but based upon what repeatedly he 
has affirmed to us as Rama’s character, not understood. by 
Dasaratha, not understood by Lakshmana or Bharata or by 
any of his subjects, not understood by anyone of the time 
except perhaps Sita and Sumitra. They seem to know that 
he was fulfilling the greatest demand upon human nature. He 
was carrying out a promise that had been made, and in carry- 
ing out the promise no sacrifice ought to be counted, ‘That 
nobody understood in his time. That was Rama’s misfortune. 
It is Rama’s glory that though he was laughed and jeered at, 
though he was dissuaded by all people about him, father, 
mother, brothers, subjects and Vasishtha too, in spite of their 
opposition, against the whole world he stood out and stood 
alone. This is the highest duty, however harsh it appeared. 
That is Rama’s greatness, that he did not mind sacrificing 
anything to preserve dharma. Dharma had many phases. 
Sometimes it appeared as his father’s promise, sometimes it 
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appeared as the honour of his family, sometimes it appeared 
as the duty to punish the enemy. But whatever it was, what 
he thought was his highest dharma, that he fulfilled and to 
that end there was nothing that he would not sacrifice. Give 
up wife ; give up brother; give up life; but maintain dharma 
above all things. There was no other possible way. It is 
difficult for us to understand this extreme rigour of the law. 
That is Rama’s eternal glory. At the risk of being misunder- 
stood, at the risk of being sometimes condemned as an 
inhuman being, as a man harsh even to the wife who was 
typical of all the virtues of womanhood, Rama stood true to 
the abstract conception of dharma, If you do not understand 
it fully, and if you sometimes feel that Rama might have 
taken a step or two down, it is your business. So let us not 
blame him, however tender we may be to sorrow over Sita’s 
plight, 
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' Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The name of Kaikeyi has a sinister significance being 
applied now among us to a woman who obtains influence by 
improper means and uses it for improper ends, As told in 
the Poem, there is no doubt that Kaikeyi was a most unlovely 
character. She had abilities, talents of a kind, but she abused 
them for self-aggrandisement, She was by temperament dis- 
posed to domineer over people ; she loved power and whoever 
came under her shadow regretted it. It is abundantly clear, 
notwithstanding all this, that she was a great character. She 
was cruel; she was jealous; she told lies. And even when it 
was pointed out that her course would involve the death of 
her husband, she did not hesitate to pursue it. The only thing 
that redeemed her character was the affection she bore at first 
for Sri Rama and the affection that she seems to have drawn 
from him. Which was the cause and which the effect, is not 
clear. Let us give her the credit of having been able to dis- 
cern the virtues of Sri Rama and appreciating them sincerely. 
The Poem says however that Sri Rama made no difference 
whatever between his mother and her so far as his behaviour 
was concerned, And furthermore, there is the statement, 
made more than once, that he was more demonstrative in his 
affection and in his services to Kaikeyi than was her own 
son, Bharata. ; 


With the general idea it is best to begin with the story 
that Sumantra gave,—he was thoroughly vexed with her,—of 
her origin and the character of her mother. He quoted a pro- 
verb of the time and said, “ What people say is perfectly true, 
that men take after their fathers and woman take after their 
mothers”, “I have heard a story about your mother,” he says 
to her, when her cruelty was exhibited in very sinister fashion 
towards Sita. The story is briefly told by himself. It seems 
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her mother, the wife of Asvapati, was a bad woman. Asva- 
pati had himself obtained from some Yogi the power of over- 
hearing conversations between animals. Once when he was 
asleep, two ants on his cot were talking together. He heard 
what they were saying and laughed aloud. This lady who 
could not control her inquisitiveness, asked what the matter 
was. He protested he could not tell her. “ But you must tell 
me,” she says. “ No”, he said, to which she rejoined, “If you 
don’t tell me, I am led to infer that you were laughing at me”. 
‘Tam not laughing at you. You may draw what inference you 
like. But if I tell you, the consequence will be that I shall 
die on the spot.” Says she, “I don’t care whether you live 
or whether you die, But you shall tell me. If you don’t 
I will take my own life here.” He went and asked his master. 
The master says, “ Let the woman go. Don’t tell.” So he dis- 
carded her. So far as the story goes, it-does not appear that 
he married again. He had had enough with one. Sumantra 
says, “I see you are just like your mother. Don’t imitate her 
in every respect and don’t demand what may end in your 
widowhood.” As a matter of fact she did. She did not desist 
at all in her course. She proved that his story did apply to 
her. The Poet says: When Sumantra had finished, he was 
eagerly expecting that it had made some impression upon her, 
and studying her face. But there was no change there. Not 
a muscle moved. She was the same hard woman that she had 
‘been before when she made her demand. Well, that is the 
lady whose doings take a great deal of space and were in fact 
the origin of the entire trouble. 


How she treated her sisters-in-law is the first idea to 
which I am gong to refer. It was well-known, it was 
notorious, the way she abused her power with her husband 
and reduced these people to a very low status indeed. 
Manthara herself says : 


aqifacraat qt car abanaaraa4r | 
WAATAT AI F HA AL T araGa i IL. 8, 37 


“Tf you allow Rama to be anointed Yuvaraja, Kausalya will 
become powerful”, says Manthara, “Won’t she remember 
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what you have done to her in your palmy days? You will 
have to take it all back from her, perhaps with interest.” And 
Dasaratha says to Kaikeyi when she had made her demand : 


fs at agafa stacat trae atarfead | 
fe dat afaaeatfa aca fafradtgery 


gat wat fe alacat ardlaea Tela FI 
amiasfittara arqaearafasata 1 


wad fraatat * fragar frat | 
T WaT aeHaT Say AHA BI TT 
garat anata at aerat gad afat I. 20. 41 


“When I have sent him to the forest, what will Kausalya say 
to me? What shall I say to her in return, having hit her so 
hard ? A good woman all round she was to me, she has been 
to me, she is to me ; servant, companion, wife, sister, mother— 
what is she not to me ? She is all these things and yet on your 
account, though she is worthy of all honour and consideration, 
I have not respected her, I have not shown her the consi- 
deration due to her by position and character. I have injured 
ther and I have been very kind to you. Both these things 
torment my mind, 


gfrat sex at vat wa & faeafeoafa 12. 72 


The words sex 4 wat are expressly used I think. Sumitra 
is the more submissive wife, a more understanding and on 
the whole, I think, a better-evolved wife than even Kausalya. 
So he says, “ What shall I say to her? How can I look at 
her, that quiet gentle lady ?” 


- Then Kausalya says to Rama when he goes and announces 
the dire order that he has received from his father and from 
his step mother : 


afe ga a Baa AT HTT UA | 
qa et gana wa: weaaearat: 1 (IT, 20. 36 


“Why were you born at all? If you had not been born, my 
only sorrow would have been that I was a barren woman.” 
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ue wa fe aearar: atat wate ara: t 
“A barren woman has only one grief.” 


arareifa wart + wa: ga fae IL. 20, 37 


“She has no other trouble. But having you for my son, you: 
of all people, see what I can come to.” 


qT eseqa wear ga at afatey | 
‘TI have married the greatest king on earth but what have’ 
I got for it? I have seen nothing like prosperity with him. 


Because he is the greatest king on earth, the most powerful! 
and the most dreaded, what have I got? 


afte ga g veaafafa uarfead wats IL. 20. 38 


* Hitherto I have been expecting that when you came of age,. 


my grievances would be redressed and I would be a happy 
queen.” 


al ageratiafa aragifa geatkeets | 
HS MT areas gu aati IL. 20. 39 


‘* Now I am going to be the most unfortunate of the unfortu- 
nate queens in this palace, If my son is banished, what is. 


going to happen to me? Iam going to hear much that 
I should not like to hear.” 


aM gaat fe a waatat afacafe i 
wa stat fasta argaismmacre: 11 IL. 20, 40 


My sorrow and my grief and my lamentation are not going to: 
have any end. You know a woman is considered to be most 
tortunate if she has a son born to her. But if she loses that 
son, a'l the misfortunes that were heaped upon her when she: 
had no son, would now be doubled and trebled.” 


ary ufafatsoanenra faxraar | 
fe ga: what art 2a wae A IL. 20 41 
“You are now about twenty-seven years old. Even when you 


are here, a grown-up son with me, so honoured by your father, 
so respected all over the world, even with you here, this has. 
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been my fate. When you have gone, what will be my fate ? 
Only death.” 3 


caer faadtarfer weiterraterat | 
afeartey HHCAT: AAT ATAATATAT II II, 20. 42 


“ My husband does not show me the honour due to me and 
I am considered to be no better, perhaps somewhat worse, 
than any retainer of Kaikeyi.” | : 
fareraradat aeat: wt T aeaTle Ta | 
| Rea aed wee ga weatf: graT I II. 20, 44 
“ My dear son, when you have gone, how can I look at her 
face? Always her speech is harsh.” 


aq at a asify aa HTT Ta | 

As if to show I am wrong, I have now read the sloka which 
says that he is only seventeen years old. There is a dispute 
about the fact. It cannot be seventeen. There must be some 
mistake so that people say that he was seventeen plus the age: 
at which his Upanayana took place. That will come to twenty- 
geven or twenty-eight. “ My misery is going to end, so I have 
been expecting all these years.” 


arfaarta waTserat wat geraferay un UL. 20. 45 


“T have borne it long, I cannot bear it any more. I am going 
to be an unfortunate woman living an unfortunate life.” 


aed aa qe ofeprafaray | 
grat adfrcatfa at prosifrara UL. 20. 47 


This is a thing that generally mothers say, when sons do not 
satisfy them. “ What sufferings have I not undergone to bring 
you up? I have had to fast, move without proper food, 
undergo much exertion! All has gone to waste.” 


grades attest agfaes Thera: | 
ga dafadt are ot fe giaat wari IT. 20. 48 


Then you remember my reading to you the characterisa- 
tion of Bharata himself before he had ever known that 
rn—27 
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anything wrong had happened in Ayodhya.* This is how he 
describes his mother as he knew her before he went to Kekaya. 


aTeAHTAT wat aVSy ATaT staarfaat IT. 70. 10 
‘This is how he describes her to the messengers from Vasistha 
who had gone to bring him back. Then when Bharata asks 
his mother why she has banished Rama, he says: 


aat sasot fe ® arat aracar draafait | 

cafa aa water afteatfaa aaa IT, 73. 10 
“Kausalya, my elder step-mother, has been to you like 
a sister, notwithstanding what you have been to her, because 
she is a dirghadarsini. That means she is a far-seeing woman, 


very tactful, knows what is proper. She has not returned 
unkindness for unkindness.” 


wea: GA Baa AreareweaTTA | 
weara aaatata ea Te a atafa I. 73. 11 
“*T am astonished you don’t sit down and cry for having sent 


to the forest Kausalya’s son and compelled him to wear the 
bark and the hide.” 


Then, let us look at the hold that Kaikeyi had won over 
the old king. What was her power over him? Manthara 
says this to Kaikeyi: 

afaat ct wat adea % atfer aarm 

cana a Here faeteft gateraqi II. 9. 24 
“You are the favourite wife. Why should anybody have 
a doubt about it ? If you order him, he will throw himself into 
the fire. That is the condition you have brought him to.” 

a wat mtafad wadt a wat wad faraa 1 

va fare cet fe smote oferta IL. 9. 25 


“ He will not dare to make you angry. Nor can he bear your 
anger, To satisfy you he will give up his life if necessary.” 


q wlaafad wacere avet wélafe: | 
wees True Ahirqaeatetst: 11 IT. 9, 26 
. * Lect. XIII, p. 210 above. 
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‘You are a lucky woman. Make sure that you use it all to 
yyour advantage. Your husband dare not cross you.” And 
Dasaratha himself says to Kaikeyi when he came into the 
‘anger house,’ the name by which they call it, and saw her 
lying on the ground with jewels all in confusion, he asks her, 
“What is the matter ? What is the matter ? You know your 
power over me. You can get anything from me. Why do 
you do all this ? When have I ever disobeyed you 2? Why all 
this at this time?” Dasaratha says: 
=: fad waataa st at gueafra iu = ‘I. 10. 32 


This is the justice of the old king. “Tell me who is the man 
T should ruin? Who is the honest man I should ruin and tell 
me who is the rogue whom I should advance. I will do both.” 
art odtat a aniiet Uf dafetrorg nn I. 10. 32 
“Don’t annoy yourself in any way. Don’t cry.” 
aaa qerat A AT sem: BT aT faery | 


“ied me which fellow who has deserved to be hung should. 
be let off and tell me which innocent man should be brought 
to the gallows. I will readily do it.” 


afte: A vacate serararateaa: i (U, 10. 33 
“Whom shall I deprive of his property and to whom shall 
T give property although he is a poor fellow.” 

ag tq neers at Tt TTT: | 
“ Mot me only but all my men, they are yours to command.” 

a @ fafaafaort sarerqreqadg IL. 10. 34 
“Your slightest wish is a law to me. I dare not transgress it.” 

arena sitfaadaria gfe aararaeaie | 

qenrafa wad a at afgaréfe =. 10. 35 


“Knowing your power over me, don’t have the least misgiving 
about whether I shall obey you or not. With my life I shall 
satisfy your wants,” he says. 


qaferd a arate caer: frre AAT 
nas warortetarteat a frat WH. 119 
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“Then, you know,” he says to her, “ you are very very dear 
to me. But there is one man dearer than you.” 


AAT ALTA WAIT ASTHAT | 

ay & saad afe araaegfa i (UL. 11.6 
“Tell me what is it in your mind that bothers you. By that 
Rama who is dearer to me than even you and who is dearer 
than everybody else, I swear by him.” He little knew what 
he was doing, poor man, it was to that very person that the: 
harm was to be done—he thought he was placing Rama far 
above risk. That is why he spoke to her like that. 


a qgaaratg a silaare 44 | 
aa uae Fafa ay a aaafeaTq un W117 


“im whom I cannot forbear not to see even for a minute.” 
SAAT ATA FATT AA | 
aa cao Hate ave a aaafarqu =U 1.8 


“T beg you not only on the life of Rama but on the lives of 
the other brothers as well.” He brings them too. 


ag Pease FI 
vader sata aie aay AA I 


qoureta wad a at afgarefa t 
afearfa aa fifa geaarfs F wt IT. 11. 9-10 


“ All my merit I put on the stake that I will do what you. - 
desire. Simply command me.” Kaikeyi knew the magnitude 
and the sinister quality of her request. These things are not 
enough for her. So she binds him down still further, as you 
will see, by harsh and stringent vows. 


xar mam aafa at wa aatfa aI 
aegparg aateareat: arfagenrar: tt I. 11. 13 


“The promise that you make to me now, may all the 
thirty-three crores of gods hear.” 


aegifacdt TaRaa Wel cTeAedy faa: 
seq tfadt Aa aaerat aeretar iy I, 11. 14 
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é¢ Tet all these listen, They are all witnesses to your promise.” 


fraraerfor wath Tey, Teeaay: | 
aifa aratfa yatfa ortrquifed aa ul II. 11. 15 


“They have all heard, remember. Don’t think you have said 
something to me and that it is only me that you have got to 
satisfy. The universe has heard you, every bit of 9 Te 


ead AelaaT TAA: TAATS: | 
qt wa zaragy aa ag Vaart: WL. 16 


The devil quotes scripture. The woman was masculine. She 
quotes examples from previous history of great men who have 
made difficult promises but have kept them and gone to 
Heaven. She says, “I have also put you on the path of Dharma 
because you have got to keep this promise.” I hope you all 
know the story of Sibi, I needn’t tell you that. 


eq: sqaaarda cana ofett sat 

aedeaay sar oie afrqaary i TT. 12. 43 
‘There was a king named Alarka who promised to give any- 
body what he asked. A blind man came to him, a Brahmin 
skilled in the Vedas, and Alarka said, “ Ask what you want”. 
The Brahmin said, “I will give my eyes to you, give your 
eyes to me”, Alarka said, “ All right. I have made my 
promise.” He plucked out his eyes and gave them. 

afett a ofa: creat aatat werafead: | 

nearatrareanna tat eat atfradat HL. 14. 6 
“Look at the ocean. Having made a promise that he will 


never transgress into the land, he keeps within his limit” 
(notwithstanding that there is no Siegfried line there), 


aad aaaader afe wa qat Ata: | 
gat: anal ase ater ata aaa 14.8 


So she bound him down by harsh vows. Poor Dasaratha 
protested, implored ; he threatened, he cursed, he swore. 
Nothing availed, Then he said, “I have got a very simple- 
minded son. I am caught by this wretched scheming woman. 
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I don’t want my son to go to the forest. But if I tell him even 
indistinctly, ‘ Will you go tto the forest,’ he will at once say, 
‘Yes,’ so simple-minded, so straightforward. ‘All right, 
father,’ he will say.” 


ale fadla aad gat at sfaarfaga, 
eat saad arefaera aeaia 1 


afe ® wea: Halgt aegis wtfoa: 1 
afrns faa WH eata g aa: aieorfa ny Il. 12. 85-86 


“Tf, being told to go to the forest, my son disobeys me, that 
would be my heart’s wish. But he won’t. He is a perversely 
honest man.” 


Temas wa A aT areal Waa: | 
way fe at sed aaatpeg faraazi I, 12. 87 


Then Dasaratha tries another method, He says, “If I die, let 
not Bharata do me any of the last ceremonies, that is to say, 
if Bharata agrees to take the crown according to your wish, 


faa WeMAeaTATAATTA WAT 
AT eH H wea: arial waraq:1 ‘II. 12. 92-93 


when I am dead and gone, let him not do me any of the last 
obsequies.” 


Now I come to a point which is sometimes the subject- 
matier of dispute, but I think the matter is perfectly clear. 
Still, as there is a doubt in the Poem itself, the Poet sometimes 
saying the one thing and sometimes saying the other, I will 
try and make things as clear as I can. Why did Dasaratha 
grant these boons and banish Rama? Why did he do this 
extraordinarily inconsiderate act, something not expected at 
all? Most people say, and I think that is the general belief 
among people, that Dasaratha was under the charms and spells 
of his second wife and therefore yielded. What old man who 
has married a second wife is not a slave? That everyone 
knows. And this Kaikeyi was a bad woman, extremely clever, 
got him thoroughly under her control and then made him do 
what she liked. That is the general belief, that Dasaratha: 
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did this because he couid not resist the spells of his favourite 
wife. Not that Kaikeyi was very young at the time. The 
boons were granted ga (I. 11. 18), hundreds of years: 
before, when the Devas and Asuras were still fighting and 
the gods took the help of earthly potentates, As a matter 
of fact, however, if we carefully examine the text, it transpires: 
that Dasaratha yielded not to her spells or charms—for, them 
he put by without any reserve as soon as he discovered how 
wicked this woman was. He did not allow himself to be 
influenced by her. He was not afraid of her but he had 
bound himself by a promise which he could not put aside. 
And as he was a satyavrata, coming of the race of Ikshvakus 
who never broke their word, he was caught. He tried to 
get out but could not. This is what he himself says : 


qet | Asal TST TAA AQAAT: 
qfurenfer arpeet aeatfa frag aat) Il. 12. 65-66 


The old man knew what would be said of him. He had an 
idea of it. Because he was so much under Kaikeyi’s influence 
the world knew it, it was a notorious fact—because of that he 
knew that that would be said of him on this occasion. So he 
lamented the fact. “ When people come and ask me, ‘ Where 
is Rama ? Where is Rama?’ When old men come and ask 
me and when wise men come and ask me, that is, men who 
know everything, what shall I tell them?” 


aaa feoraataa ga: watfsat wart Il. 12. 66 


If I said, “I had bound myself by a promise to my wife, 
Kaikeyi. Unable to prove false to my own promise, I have 
sent him away to the forest”, that would be true. 


afe wa aateaadereat afacafa) ‘Il. 12. 67 


But, if I told them this, nobody would believe me. Every- 
body would say, “The old fellow is lying”. “That is my 
trouble,” he says. “Then the world’s censure of Dasaratha 
could not be avoided. Everybody would accuse me.” So he 
tried another trick. He said to Kaikeyi, “I am an old man, 
you are a young wife. But I will prostrate myself at your 
feet. Will you then grant this request of mine ?” 
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a Sifad aster ga: ga: ge faatesrarerad: Hat cer: | 
anifed eft a adadfa eratfa orarafa & sete Fi 
II. 12, 112 


““T will touch your feet with my head and hands. Won’t you 
let Rama off ? ” | 


a afariet froraatraaieaal Talat @easfraraar | 


TTA FATAL TATA ATTA TUTTE 
Il. 12, 113 


‘This woman who transgressed all maryada, all rules of proper 
conduct, when, being caught by her, Dasaratha said, “I will 
touch your feet”, she put them forward. She was conscious 
that she was in the position of a great creditor. Dasaratha — 
was only a poor debtor. But because he was crying, his eyes 
were not working properly at the time and he could not touch 
the feet actually, just escaped by the sheerest accident. That 
shows you the extent to which Kaikeyi allowed herself to go 
in her wickedness. | 


wa watfadt tat Seay fateargar 

amacqorarad afeterad aarti I. 14, 11 
‘Tied by the rope of his promise, he could not disentangle 
himself, 


qqarqa aeisfer aset @ aA Baaty II. 14. 24 


This is how he cries, ‘‘ My mind is paralysed. I cannot think 
and I am tied all over with this bond of duty—the fulfilment 
of my promise.” So you see that is what compelled him. 


Now we shall come to another feature in this lady’s 
character. I told you she told lies. When Sumantra came on 
the fateful morning, the king had been harassed by Kaikeyi 
all night to redeem his promise not to crown Rama but to 
transfer the elevation to her own son. Early in the morning 
when Sumantra went there, he found the old man was not 
able to talk to him. He was dozing with grief and with vigil. 
Sumantra asks, “ What is the matter with my master?” | 
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SSumanttra was a wise man and he saw very far, Then Kaikeyi 
said to him, 


GAA UAT Grdt UAT AAT: I 
sarreaftard fratat avaafaary | I. 14. 62-63 


“He is just now a bit sleepy. He was awake all night, just 
fancying the details of the abhiseka of his son, Rama. 
‘Because he was lost in contemplation of all that happiness, 
he is just now dozing a little.” 

aay cafe aa wags wafeaaz 

wana az JF ara wral feareqry II. 14. 63-64 
“Don’t doubt what I say.” Then when Rama is brought there 
-and he sees the perfect contrast between his expectation and 
the reality, he asks, “What is the matter with my father? 
Have you done anything or have I done anything ? What is 
the matter ?” She says: 

qT teat Hfadt wa aed ara feast 

fafarqata caea agaratwarad i = (Il. 18. 20 
“Some slight misgiving about you, some slight fear as to 
what you will say. Therefore he does not say it. He has got 
something in his mind, he is not angry with you.” 

fad cavafta aad amit ateatrada | 
a His tongue won’t move because he cannot speak anything 
unjust or unkind to you.” 

qeaet waat Ha aatarat wat I, 18. 21 
“T will tell you what he promised to me. You must therefore 
do it.” 

UT Ha at cat ge arafugea 4) 
“Having honoured me and paid me all respect at that time, 


TIA II UIT TaTeT: srHteTaT tt UL. 18. 22 


just as an ordinary man in the street would do, he now regrets 
-the promise that he made to me solemnly.” 
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afaasa aaritft at an feat ofa: | 

a fat aware aa afeagfeafa i II. 18. 23 
“He has made a promise which he cannot revoke. The water 
has flown. There is no more damming it.” 


aaqatad ua fafa a saree 

cae A aRTAT HotKaHA war i I. 18, 24 
She binds him by a prev.ous promise, the same way as she 
did her husband, “ Good or bad, you may like it or you may 
not like it, but you must do it.” 


afe qaead cet aa ar afe array 
ateafa aa: aaarearenfa gareraeqi IL. 18. 25 
“T will tell everything.” 


afe wafafed car afa aa farsa 

adiseufrareatfa a ae cafe aeafe i ID. 18. 26 
“He may not be able to tell you but I know.it, I will tell you. 
But you must tell me beforehand that you will carry it out.” 
Of course Rama, you know, is the very embodiment of 
magnanimity, He says, “ All right, Why do you doubt it for 
a moment ? ” 


afeg sfratt a trat feaifrarse i ID. 18. 30 


“I am not a man to speak twice about anything. What I have: 
said, I have said. I will do everything that he desires, whether 
he says it or not. I do not mind. You had better say.” 


ufe wasted a foot adfaeafe 

areas 4 awiss Hy avaqfae Fi II. 18. 34 
“ Not only is your father bound to me by solemn promises but 
you have bound yourself also now, Having just now bound 
yourself, listen to me,” she says. And without hesitating or 
faltering she made her two demands. “ Go to the forest for 
fourteen years and let Bharata take your role here.” 


Cet at ate HreVTaT ATTA: | 
Medtecctadt +t wath fraferay tt IT, 18, 39, 


é ee cannot even see you, let alone talk to you.” 
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ik ; 
CACHE ALA TAT WAG | 
wat HAT Ua arent Tufar 1 IL. 18. 40 


“ Save your father’s honour and let him go to his rightful place 
in Heaven.” You see how Kaikeyi caught Rama by the very 
means by which he should be caught. He was the man to 
observe all rules of honour with the greatest exactitude and 
precision. Therefore she knew her man. I told you before in 
speaking of Rama that Kaikeyi believed in him as a man who 
would fulfil his father’s promise at all costs. Kaikeyi’s belief 
in him is proof, greater than any in the world, of Rama’s 
real greatness. Now Kaikeyi was not slow to follow up the 
advantage. I have mentioned all this, ladies and gentlemen, 
in order to make you agree with me that Dasaratha did not 
yield to the charms of Kaikeyi. He was no longer under that 
voluptuous influence ; he has got over that now. It was merely’ 
because he was bound by solemn oaths, 


qiacd A Aa Ale: GereeHTahaare | 
frat area & wa earera aterasft ari I. 19. 16. 


Kaikeyi having caught Rama, goes one step further. ‘“ Now,: 
son, you know what you ought to do. You must make haste,- 
leave this town at once. Till you leave I won’t let your father 
bathe or eat.’ Dasaratha who was not able to speak till now 
as soon as he heard this, cries out: 


farnsefafa faraer cat ateafead: | 
qfegat aaadfeny ag srafad |W. 19. 17 


“Look at this wicked woman saying this. What a lie! What 
a wicked thing to say of me.” So saying he lost consciousness 
and fell down. 


You see how I told you it was his promise that Dasaratha. 
kept, It was not the beauty or the charms of Kaikeyi that 
subdued him. But the world did not believe it. In the 
family nobody believed it, Lakshmana never believed it till 
the end. He uses the expression, “This wicked woman and 
the foolish old dotard of my father”. When Rama had gone 
and informed Kausalya of what had happened and Kausalya 
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was in the extremity of grief, Lakshmana just joins her, 
making the ttask of Rama still more difficult. He himself 
complains, 


qT Uad wWaaaes weal FAH | 
aKa Ursafsad asafeaar araqaatra: 1) II. 21. 2 


“T don’t like this either, mother”. That is his description of 
Rama but really it applied to Dasaratha because what bound 
Dasaratha also bound Rama in turn. 


fattest Taxa favdes satya: | 
qc: fefra a garetianra: aaeqg: 11 IL 21.3 


“Being under Kaikeyi’s influence, what would not the old 
dotard do? He will say anything, he will do anything. Is it 
to be followed and obeyed ? He will say anything. Are we, 
wise people, to follow him ?” That was Lakshmana’s descrip- 
tion, If Lakshmana himself was under the misconception, 
you may take it that the rest of the world was. 


But that is not the whole of the story, ladies and gentle- 
men, Rama himself believed it to some extent and he says 
it openly to Lakshmana, When they were both together on 
the other bank of the Ganges, the first night they were alone, 
Rama says having reviewed all the things that had taken 
place—he had had no time to review them before—now he 
slowly turned them over and puts the value of each upon it 
and assesses every transaction and event properly. Then it 
occurred to him to say this: 


RIETAT J HHAY Get vfagudfae 1 IL. 53. 6 


“She has had her heart’s desire; she must now be well 
pleased.” 


at fe eat wart Htat csaeteqtat = IT. 53. 7 


“When Bharata comes back, this woman, Kaikeyi, will stop 
short of nothing. I am afraid she won’t be content with the 
Yauvarajya, she may kill the old man and make her son king 
pucca.” 


Ale FT BITATATTTT TeqAT ALTATTAT | 
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aataea fa qaca wat aa faaraa: | 
fe afer arareat Saeat saranda: ‘IL. 53. 7-8 


He calls hin srarart.  ‘“ Nor shall I be there to hold him up’ 
a little.” 


ad oaqanrert User afar | 
era varaaaiert watfafa ¢ afa:) IL. 53,9 


Fancy Rama com.ng to this conclusion. It is burnt into him. 
by the experiences of the previous day. Dasaratha knowing. 
what Rama was, has banished him in order to please his wife. 
ey and ay come before TH; that is not correct, he: 
says. He says, Kama must come first according to Dasaratha.. 


St afaarafe Gar, Taerat: BA AIT | 
earaad gt adt arfra cert I. 53. 10 


“See what my father has done to me. I am the most obedient 
son in the world, the most loyal son, Still he has banished me 
for the sake of a woman. Is there another man like our father 
who will do it even though he be a fool ? Our father is a 
wise man, a very learned man. Still he has done it, Look. 
at the wiles of a woman. If you want hereafter a warning 
that you must not neglect dharma and artha and hold up: 
Kama, if you want a warning for this truth, here is your 
father and mine, an example. | 


aaany ofeaea a: arrartada | 

vaarraa fae Mat saat AIT Ut 

WA TACIT AA aT 7 

Saat ater asrat tea weer Ti ‘IL. 53. 13-14 


“Kaikeyi was married into this family and became queen in. 
order to bring about all these. She is going to kill Dasaratha ; 
I am banished ; Bharata will be king.” Now that shows what 
I have before pointed out that even to Sri Rama who is 
capable of rising to the greatest heights, even in his mind 
there are moments when the lower view prevails. Not that he 
would always say this or always thinks so. He would speedily 
conquer all these thoughts but the thoughts were there and. 
occasionally they found expression. 
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Now one more proof that Dasaratha was only bound by 
his vows and was not a slave to Kama as the world believed, 
‘Rama believed, Lakshmana believed and everybody believed, 
and Dasaratha feared it would be believed. As soon as all 
this happened, Dasaratha said to Kaikeyi, “ Don’t touch ine. 
I have nothing to do with you.” 


a ceafa witsrer gat cer uf: | 
vated farores wate aeitte 1 I. 42, 3 


He was watching the chariot move off with Rama, ae a 
and Sita. The dust came up, He saw only the dust for 
atime. Afterwards the dust subsided, when he ceased to see 
even the dust. He fell down. Then there were the two wives 
there, Kausalya and Kaikeyi. 


Ter sfaorrarrestreat ASS AT 
ame Arearatag Haat weafrar i IL. 42. 4 


‘The right arm was lifted by Kausalya and the left arm by 
Kaikeyi, 


wT aaa + aoa wae faa T 

sary Ura Haat ater asst: 1 

aafa at wargifa erefted geearfott 

t fe wat ssefaearft a mat a a aradti IL. 42, 5-6 


“Don’t touch my limbs.” @ gseatfufy. “I renounce you. You 
are no wife at all, no relative of mine at all.” 


44 amiata ad asi a Ft wz 


“All bond cut off clean. Whoever is your follower or your 
retainer or your servant or your friend or your advocate, 
I am nothing to them.” 


arora fe mi warrat aura I. 42.7 
“You have abandoned Dharma. I abandon you.” 
aren sea t ofa wast + aI 
arTaraTft adams TA Ti II. 42. 8 
“You may say that you married me, True. The fact that 
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I took your hand in conjugal bond and that I walked round 
the fire with you, I repudiate, I throw it out. (‘aqsatatfa’ there 
is made to mean the contrary of what it would ordinarily 
mean.) It won’t bind me any more, I don’t want you as my 
-wife either here or where I shall go to.” 

AMAA: TART TTT ATCA TH | 

wy a carferad ai aT agdarmag i = «AL. 42. 9 * 

“If Bharata takes this kingdom which you give him, then 
when I am dead, if he offers me anything by way of oblation, 
let it not'come to me. I do not want to take it.” 

Then when this took place, Dasaratha went at once to 
‘Kausalya’s house. Kaikeyi never went there and he never 
sent for Kaikeyi, so that he died without meeting her again. 
All this you must remember is to fortify this fact that he 
rejected her in toto as soon as he found out how wicked she 
swas and how treacherous to the worth of Rama. To say 
‘therefore that he did it to please her or under her charm is 
to state something which the Poet himself does not justify. 

Then when the death had taken place and they were all 
widowed, the three hundred and fifty women came to cry. 
‘With them came Kaikeyi, Kausalya being an ordinary woman 
with the ordinary frailties of a woman, saw Kaikeyi and at 
once began to tell her : 


sracat arorgaiett fafaa arteraterar | 
sryer fact ca: att were I. 66. 2 


She took the head of the king in her lap lest Kaikeyi should 
do it, 


gaat wa Ade ysetT CeaTHEHT | 
cael CaaS Tae goearfefoy i) II. 66. 3 


“You wanted to give the Yauvarajya to your son, the old man 
being still alive at the time the transaction was to have taken 
place. But now the old man too is gone. My son is gone. So 
the Rajya is now for you without the slightest obstacle or 
hindrance.” 


*Cf. Lect. XIII, p. 190. 
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faara ai wat tet wat FT cata AA 
fara aradiaa are sitfagacae 1 IT, 66. 4 


‘“‘ He too has gone to Heaven. I cannot live any longer.” 


wate & afeerse ar eal SacI: | 

Sanifagaat ateareaarraT: I, 66. 5 
“The only woman on earth who can lose her husband who is 
a god to her and still live and still wish to live is you.” 


a seat qead atara, featafra wera 
Rortaa Hacay teat ge eri I. 66.6 — 


“The whole house of Raghu is laid in ruins because Kaikeyi 
listened to a cripple.” Then the other queens said the same 
thing. 

HRA BEaravat cay fratforan: | 

wat ofaeat aca: aa farat qaq II, 66. 19 


“ How are we widows going to live here near this woman who 
has murdered ker husband?” In fact the whole city said 
that. 


qed aTaee aN aR farsatat wraer AAA | 
qat aaat aeeaqaert syquat TT WA ofatu TH. 66. 2 
They all condemned Kaikeyi. 


Now comes the ne ij for putting a question. When Rama 
left he told Kaikeyi, ‘ Send for Bharata at once, send quickly 
messengers to bring him”. She said also, “ Yes. I will send. 
messengers at once.” Then lest they should have forgotten 
it, when Sumantra came back, Rama had told him, “ Tell 
father and mother to bring Bharata at once and not to delay 
hig coronation”, Kaikeyi did not do so, Kaikeyi who was: 
mistress of everything and could have done something, for 
some reason that is not apparent did not send for Bharata 
at once, He was sent for only by Vasishtha. Why did she 
not do so? What was in her mind? That question you 
might ask. I do not know how to give the answer but each one 
of you may answer it for himself or herself. It is a question 
which we cannot escape, It has always occurred to me. 
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Now comes, ladies and gentlemen, an important passage 
in the Ramayana of which too I am unable to explain the 
inner meaning. There is a remarkable interview between 
Bharata as soon as he came, and his mother. Bharata as soon 
as he came back, went to see his mother. He expected to see 
his father there. He could not see the father but saw the 
mother. Then there took place a talk between them which 
I am not able to see was perfectly natural. Was it embarrass- 
ment or was it any other cause that made them talk in that 
fashion to each other ? But many of you are probably wiser 
and can see farther. If you can explain it, I should be pleased. 
After the first greetings were over and he has prostrated him- 
self before her and she had smelt his head, Kaikeyi begins the 
conversation by asking, “Is everybody well at Kekaya ? Had 
you a good journey?” Bharata says, “Yes. This is the 
seventh day of my journey. I have come.” He had seen every- 
thing wrong in Ayodhya. The city was in complete mourning. 
He had misgivings. He sees his mother. He does not put the 
question straight nor does she tell him the fact at once. She 
beat about the bush. He says, “ Yes, this is the seventh day. 
I have come in advance:a little, Where is father ? Is he gone 
to. Kausalya’s palace? It is unusual for him to do that.” 
Kaikeyi says,“ Gone the way of all flesh”. Bharata falls on 
the ground and faints. When he regains consciousness, he 
asks about Rama. He says, “Rama and others were lucky 
to have been here and to have performed the obsequies”. He- 
asks, “ Where is Rama? I will go to see him. Also mother, 
tell me, didn’t father leave me a last message, leave me, who 
was away—the other sons were with him, they were lucky ? 
Has not father said one word to me?” This is what Kaikeyi 
says, 


wats ust frerr at da seqfa a 
T Wea IX StH aa afamat ac: 
eat § erat are saree frat aa 
sToaratceter: gata werrer: 1 
faataiet ver crrattd diaat ae 


ENT ST AelaTs xeatea gratay it CL. 72. 36-38 
R—28 
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She says to him, “ This is the last message he left. Nothing 
about you.” That is the sense of it. He cried out, “ Rama, 
Sita, Lakshmana ”. His last words were these, “'Those persons 
who see Rama return with Lakshmana and Sita, they must 
be very lucky people, very lucky people” That is all. No 
mention of Bharata. That is the point. She wants to rub 
it in. Bharata got alarmed, He asks, “ Where are they then ?” 
Kaikeyi replies, “gone to Dandaka wearing the garb of 
hermits”, Bharata asks her, “Why? Did Rama rob a 
Brahmin of his wealth? Did he harass an innocent citizen ? 
Did he cast lustful eyes on another’s wife ? Why was he 
banished ?” Bharata asks. “No. He did not harm any 
Brahmin or any citizen, and 


T UA: Tere weratafy qeafsi” IL. 72. 49 
That was the testimony she gave him. “Rama won’t even 
look at another woman.” Then she disclosed the truth to 
him, what exactly had happened. 

Treat fra ge wéloret wereat: 1 IT, 72, 51 
Having stated what had happened, this is how she finishes. 


cao featatdl pas UeaAaTereTATT | 
cand fe war adfaatdfad wai Il. 72. 52-53 


“TI have done all this, (I have gone through this wicked 
drama, I have killed him and banished these people), in order 
to make you king.” 

aT ale AT a aad qa aH | 
“My dear son, don’t grieve and don’t bemoan the lot of 
people. Be brave.” 


caadtat fe amet teed tacarrarg yy * IL. 72. 53-54 


“This city is at your feet and this kingdom which knows no 
danger, no peril, is yours.” 


ae aATHAA is the reading adopted by Govindaraja and in the 
Bombay Ed. and in the translation here. 
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aera aftsi fafa fafastafacoqer: ufedt fastea: | 
dara Ustaadiracarearaqearapraaaes 1) (I. 72. 54 
“Crown yourself king,” she says, 


I do not know what to think of this dialogue, Is this how 
the thing would happen if you wrote a drama tomorrow and 
this news had to be exchanged ? I do not know whether you 
would begin that way and finish that way. These are the last 
words that Kaikeyi speaks. Perhaps there is an expletive 
also hereafter but you hear Kaikeyi no more. Apparently 
finding how Bharata took it, how severely he condemned her, 
how he repeatedly stated, “I want to kill you. I want to kill 
you. You have killed my whole race, I know that,” she was 
stunned and paralysed. She did not know what to do. She 
never expected that it would all end in bitterness so soon. 
When Manthara tells her that Rama was going to be crowned 
although she put it badly, Kaikeyi took it well and gave her 
a haram as reward. Then her mind was not easily changed. 
Manthara had to exercise her devilish ingenuity on her. ‘“‘ You 
will have to be a slave to Kausalya. Besides, your son will 
have to follow Rama and Rama may perhaps banish him, He 
may perhaps take his life.” It was only when she heard that 
Kaikeyi changed. Also notice this please, the way she thinks 
of Kausalya, just two glimpses, flash-lights, as it were. 


qa ai ofeasg ca usasfaa=7 7 
we sracaat fra wdfaeafa gaa TL. 12. 45 


She says this to Dasaratha. “ You old man, you are not con- 
tent with me. Having abandoned dharma and crowned Rama, 
you apparently go and want to live with Kausalya. You want 
to enjoy the days with her.” (He abandoned Dharma, it 
seems, in crowning Rama.) 


vaTentt Wad AAs WAATAT | 
aaa shared sat TA afada 1) Il. 12, 48 


“Tf I see Kausalya one day receiving prostrations from other 
people, if anybody should make anjali to her and I see that 
with my eyes far better that I were dead.” That is the light 
in which she regards Kausalya, 
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Now the question is, was Kaikeyi after this staggering 
blow and protest from her son, the same or did she change ? 
There is evidence in the Poem, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Kaikeyi, hard-natured, hard-fibred, hard-hearted woman as 
she was, did repent and did reform herself, and that is a fact. 
which I would like to bring to your notice as a proof, if I may 
put it in that way, as a proof of the tremendous power of 
Rama’s moral character. Having known him, having lived. 
with him and having enjoyed his affection and esteem for a 
time it was impossible even for Kaikeyi to go on in her career’ 
of unrighteousness, How does this appear ? There are two or 
three signs. The Poet does not say so but you are led to infer 
the fact and infer it pretty confidently. When Bharata went — 
out with his whole army of ministers, etc., to bring Rama 
back, the ladies also went with him. If Kaikeyi had so chosen 
and if she did not like Rama to be brought back, she might 
have stayed at home. Surely somebody would have taken 
care of her. But she did not do so, She joined the party. 
And not only did she join the party, 


aad a gfaat a atacat a qatar | 
aaa evel TAIT ATeaT tt ‘II. 83. 6 


These three are mentioned and therefore the plural is used 
and the plural therefore catches hold of everybody, will not 
omit Kaikeyi, She therefore was <raTqaatagtel, she was 
pleased that Rama should be brought back. She also 
rejoiced in that prospect. That is the meaning. The com- 
mentators draw our attention to the singular qrqaq. Certainly 
they were queens and each could have a separate chariot for 
herself. But they all went in one in order that they might 
keep company and console each other. That is the inference. 
Kaikeyi joined them and spoke words of affection for Rama 
and wished him to come back. You may be sure that the 
reforming process had already begun. 
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Then this sloka, I have alreaay read.* the one dealing 
with Sri Rama. 


af araet areqrdiaaesat gaat ataeafad fe aH: | 
a aq araewara vat ead, Het cat wfaae crt: 
Tr. 172. 31 


It is said at the end of the talk between Bharata and Sri Rama 
in Chitrakuta when the whole thing was over and they were 
all about to depart and Rama had stood firm in his resolve 
to carry out his father’s order, that they were’ unable to 
say good-bye to him—the three mothers, Kaikeyi included. 
Their throats were choked with grief at the parting. There- 
fore they could not say good-bye to him; nor was he able 
to say good-bye to them. He caught hold of their feet, 
‘bowed to them and went in. The commentator asks us to 
note the plural qajf ATd:, including Kaikeyi. There is another 
significant word in the Py uddita kanda when the Pattabhisheka 
was about to take place formally. Bharata came to Sri Rama 
and told him, “ Take back the kingdom that you gave”. He 
formally made the request to him before all people. 
faceasafoarar PRATT: | 
TAT AE SHS TH TeareagHAT |) VI. 131.1 

 #PeTTaecaaa. is the epithet that the Poet had used. The 
Poet does not use that expression at all about Bharata usually. 
‘He has used it only once before as I shall show presently. 
These are the two places where Bharata is described as 
pregiaeeqdg. Rama is often called aeqmrmeaye and 
Lakshmana afrarraqeat but Bharata is seldom described as 
*& teataraaaa. In this place the Poet has used that phrase; 
it means therefore that what Bharata did at that moment 
pleased Kaikeyi, delighted her. He tells his elder brother: 
“When you went to the forest, you did so at the bidding of 
my mother, did you not ? When fourteen years ago it took 
place, you did her the honour, you paid her the due considera- 


tion and giving the kingdom to me, you betook yourself 
to the forest. 


*Lect. XIII at p. 205 above. 
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*gfsat arfieat arat od <eafad AAI 

agatha gaegea war crmaat wai) VI. 131. 2 
“ Because I have told you that it is only taken on trust, I have 
kept it only for you, I have governed it for you with the 
help of your sandals, reporting everything to the sandals and 
taking the instructions for every act from the sandals,—the 
Poet has said that, I do not know what exactly’ it means— 
it is trust property and I return it to you the same way as 
you gave it to me.” 


Then I told you that I would mention where else this 
expression #A2qTarcqaqaq is used of Bharata. Once before 
in the Ayodhya kanda Rama, being followed by the grieving 
subjects of Ayodhya as he went to the forest, turned back 
to them and said, “ Why are you following, my dear people 7 
Bharata is hereafter your king. Trust him. He will do the 
same thing that you expect me to do. He will be as good 
as my father was.” 


ja fe searmratica: saeqrrcada: | 
areata aarag: fratfo a featfa wit I. 45.7 
He says that of his brother. Then he uses the word 
& #adeCzT7: meaning perhaps that Bharata has taken the 
kingdom which came to him owing to the court intrigue of 
the mother. 


There is only one more remark that I have to make. 
I told you of Sumantra’s description of the mother of Kaikeyi. 
This is how the Poet finishes the Sarga, 


ao aT aaa tat aw er afeqaa 

q aeat qaaeq weae fafeat qari: IL. 35. 35 
Kaikeyi did not change colour at all. Then the old charioteer 
Sumantra says to Kaikeyi, ‘There is a great proverb that 
women take after their mothers and sons take after their 
fathers, You have done it. You have taken after your 
mother.”—Very complimentary expression! I want to draw 
your attention to a passage in the Aranya kanda where 


*Cf, Lect. XXX, below. 
CYS Let cael, pe lar. 
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a popular belief of that kind is alluded to, this time however 
by Lakshmana when he speaks to Rama about their brother 
Bharata. He says, 


aq frsmnaaaea atae farat eta | 
SATAY MPAA ACAATAAT BA: Ul III. 16, 34 


He puts the popular saying in just the opposite way. It shows 
that perhaps in one part of the country, one proverb was 
prevailing and in another part of the country, the other pro- 
verb was prevalent. Or it may be that they were fond of 
saying the proverb in one way when one set of circumstances 
required it and in another way when another set of circum- 
stances required it. This is what he says: “In the human 
race characteristics descend to men not from their fathers 
but from their mothers, That/is the proverb.” And Laksh- 
mana says to Rama. “ Our brother Bharata is a contradiction, 
he is an exception to the general rule. He does not take 
after the mother. He has taken after the father.” That is, 
ladies and gentlemen, as far as Kaikey: is concerned. 


In the next lecture I will take up Kausalya and Sumitra, 
for they go .together better than Sumitra would have done 
with Kaikeyi. I do hope to finish Kausalya, although she 
fills a larger space in the Ayodhya kanda. Only one word 
I must say now in preparation. You won’t find in the charac- 
ter of Kausalya the same salient points that you find in, 
Sumitra. This is a well-developed character that challenges 
your notice. But Kausalya was a good, ordinary woman, 
a very good woman in her way, but just a human-minded 
woman with all the faults of our mothers and our sisters, 
with all their good qualities. But her greatness consists in 
her having been the mother of Rama. She is distinct from 
Sumitra in this one way. Sumitra, although the younger 
wife and attached to her very much, is of a different character 
altogether. Her calibre is higher. She seems to have 
developed spiritually better, and, as I have told you once 
before, she is the only person in the whole entourage of 
Sri Rama who really understood his character and appreciated. 
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it at the highest, The others thought that he was making 
some bad mistakes, some blunders, that he was dwelling 
somewhere in an unpractical sphere, Sumitra is however the 
only one who understood him thoroughly and just remember 
this when I read her long speech and utterances for you next 
day. Remember that some of the finest sayings in the Poem, 
some of the noblest sentiments, are put in the mouth of 
Sumitra, 
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Sisters and Brothers, 

We have seen already how when Rama went to announce 
the order of banishment to his mother, she burst out into an 
expression of great grief, It was then that she reviewed her 
past in the palace of Ayodhya, and complained that since the 
advent of Kaikeyi, she had never known peace of mind and 
had never been treated with the honour and consideration 
due to her primacy amongst the queens. In the continuation 
of her speech she appealed to her son to take her with him 
to the forest, for without him she could not live at all. Seeing 
how distressed she was, Lakshmana who stood by, caught her 
grief from her, but in his manly nature the grief turned into 
anger, and he burst out into an exhibition of indignation 
against his father and his step-mother, and threatened to 
fight it out. He says to his brother, “without your help 
I can manage these people. I shall teach the old man a 
lesson, You shall have what is your due, while these arms 
are still with me. I can restore to you what you seem for the 
moment to be losing.” And he enlarged upon this theme to 
such an extent that Kausalya took fright in her heart, She 
certainly did not desire that there should be a fight for the 
throne and that her husband and her son should be on 
opposite sides. But as Lakshmana had the best of intentions 
in this exhibition of temper, she did not like to cancel his 
intention by force, but quietly said, 


MIA Aa: TT HTT AT AAT | 

qaaraat are Hest afe trate Ul. 21. 21 
-6-You have heard what your brother says. If you think you 
could do that, do so. But if you would rather not, do not,” 


She left it to him, indicating that in her tender heart, violence 
was not to be approved of. Then, she said, 


afe ef areata aad waa AT AOTSATT | 
aé wrafaarfees a fe weaft siege U. 21. 27 
* 1-11-1944. 
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“If you won’t take me with you, stay behind and protect me 
I am not safe in this place any more. I do not mind your not 
getting the throne, but remain behind even if you are 
a beggar. If you will neither take me nor remain behind, all 
I can do is to undertake a prayopavesa and finish myself. 
Life would be impossible. According to our Sastras, a mother 
is as good as the father, a trifle better. She has precedence 
in many respects. As you are bound to obey him, you are 
bound to obey me too. I do not permit you to go. I forbid 
your going.” Pushed to a corner in this way Sri Rama did 
not exactly know what to do. So he merely says, 


aang Hi ata afasaafaat aaa | 
atfratfa aa wt: He caecoaatfa Ai IL. 21. 46 


“T charge you upon my life, go in and begin the benedictory 
rites Give me leave, and all the,ceremonies of godspeed. 
begin. I take this oath.” Kausalya not moved at all, still 
forbids, 


aaa & ga frat qae Te: TAT Fecal FI 
a cararmtia a at fase ag:faardfa wearer i 
nies ava 


“You dare not leave me while I am in this condition. I do not 
give you leave. I charge you, stay.” Then, seeing this, Rama 
and Lakshmana fall into a great altercation. Rama says, 
“ Took at this. Who can withstand fate? Fate orders that 
I be not crowned, but banished. Nobody dare disobey it. 
This must be done.” Once more Lakshmana upbraids him. 
“Fate ? Whose fate? There is no fate to a hero. You and 
I are not to be afraid of fate, It is only cowards and weak 
people that take refuge in fate. We make our own destiny 
So I will fight.” Finally Kausalya says, 


wa TT: caH Feet Weg AMTSale | 
aé caranfacarf ga aa afrerfa i Il. 24.9 
“Even as when a calf moves, the cow moves too along with. 


it, I will also follow you. Start if you want. Wherever you 
go, you will find me behind you.” Then you remember how 
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I told you that Sri Rama in the plenitude of his faith in 
dharma, seeing how under temptation and under difficulty 
everybody around him is tempted to fall away from duty, 
takes upon himself to preach it on a high level. So to his 
mother, without compunction, he tells her duty. 


#ezqr afeaat cat als areerariad | 
wat a ofeaadt a aa adfacata it 


ad: fro ofeartt asta: Fae feat: 
a wat a wdeat vaafe fanaa: ut 


grassfafa argeea: frat & ataetafcr: | 
quart faaat ataet fg wa: aeraa: (I 24. 11-13 


“Father has already been abandoned by Kaikeyi. She won't 
care for him any more. I am going away. And if you follow 
me, to whom will the old man look in his trouble ? He won't 
live. Even in your thought you must not entertain this idea. 
of abandoning your husband. It is the last thing a dutiful 
wife should think of. It is a cruel thing. That is your duty, 
laid down from ancient times. While he is alive, your place 
is beside him.” So admonished by the son, Kausalya did 
not take offence, but she is brought to her senses somewhat. 
“ Though the son teaches me, it is good teaching ”’, she says 
to herself. It is easy to bring her to a sense of what is proper. 


CAAT J PACA TWAT YASAAT | 
qacqara afar crafeecentfoorg 24. 14 


“Yes, you are right. I will do accordingly. I will stay 
behind,” Then, instead of being content with that, Rama 
begins to rub it in a little. He proceeds still further to con- 
firm her in that attitude, and as he does so, there is a recoil 
in her. She says, 


arat wa aaedtat aed wet TA AAA 
aa atafe wrpey aa ger at aT 
afe & aad afe: wat fage@etat i =U. 24. 19-20 


See how her mind swings this way and that in that distressed. 
condition. It is perfectly natural. This time she says, 
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“T cannot live amidst these co-wives of mine. They will point 
a finger of scorn at me,” At this Rama resumes his long 
sermon. He is never tired of preaching on the high theme of 
dharma, That is his special province and his special care. 
He is come down from on high in order to establish dharma. 
on earth. Whether it is mother or whether it is father, he 
does the same thing, tells them all what the right thing is, 


FUTTPAAT AT ATS TRATTAT 1 
WA aada at g qerafataa | 

at: Tawar ard waa eat i 
att at fatnenrer fagar taqrare | 
Tats gata vd: frafer <at 

UI 4a: UT set BT Ft ga: ETT: | 
aaeag 4 Bat quater Baar: 


Geared wast sf aera gaan: | 
Ua Be welater warTaHraterchy 1 


frat frarararer wars <a 
areata Ta aH ats sama af * I, 24, 25-30 


‘“ Mother, like you there are many women who are pious, 
who observe all the prescribed fasts, and go through all the 
prescribed ceremonies. You perform the rites of a woman 
properly. But that is not enough. Performance of aus‘eri- 
ties as prescribed in the texts or handed down by custom is 
not enough. You must follow your husband. It is only by 
serving the husband, by waiting upon him, and attending to 
his wants, that a woman will reach heaven. On the other 
hand, if a woman does not go to the temple, does not pray 10 
the household gods in time and do the prescribed austerities 
in time, no matter. So long as she is a proper and dutiful 
wife to the husband, it does not matter. (Sri Rama has 
taken up our cause, gentlemen.) Perform these duties as 
prescribed properly, stay beside your husband and take care 
of him. I shall come back all] right at the end of fourteen 
years and then we shall all be re-united. This, your wish, 


cane ne ae 4k eee ee, 
CE Lect. tn, tue 
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will be fulfilled. I shall return all right.” Thus, once more, 
Kausalya is admonished and learns her duty at her son’s 
hands. She says, 


Tat Gat afe a AF waa gay 
fafradfad are Ta FIST TeaT: | 
TA GA ANH We Aseq aat faut IL. 24. 32-33 


“Fate cannot be set aside. It is decreed that you should go 
and leave me behind, and I must submit to it. I am not able 
to dissuade you from this resolution of yours. Yes, you go 
and prosper, 


av waaay arefad Tae CTA | 
ataaa fradet adea aT adi wrt = IL. 25, 2 


“Follow the path of the wise. Do your duty on all occasions 
and return quickly.” She knows it will be fourteen years, 
and yet she asks him to return quickly. I suppose she 

means, ‘ Let nothing keep you afterwards’. ; 


y qreafe af a aa a fads 
aq weqates qHeatafaxeg i Il. 25. 3 


This is one of the well-known verses in the Ramayana. “ That 
dharma which you now practise so cheerfully and so scrupu- 
lously, let that dharma be your protection in its turn, The 
forest has many dangers, many snares, many pitfalls. When 
confronted with them, think of the dharma that you are 
following so religiously, and that dharma is bound to protect 
you. You are a good man, a virtuous man, all the good 
qualities of human nature find their abode in you. Therefore 
they are bound to shield you from all harm. You are a loyal 
son and obey your father and mother. At the same time 
you are bound by satya. What more ? ” 


Then she began to perform a great homa and all the 
elaborate ceremonies. Kausalya was apparently versed in 
these ceremonies and is apparently able to pronounce the 
mantras herself, When the Brahmans had been amply fed, 
She began again. This time she pronounced a benediction 
which occurs in several slokas, Wherever there is a situation 
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like this in our old fable or story, wherever a mother, anxious 
for the welfare of her sons, calls upon the gods to protect 
them, that is parallel in this case. “May you be pro- 
tected in similar fashion ”, she says. The repetition of graye 

.. Ta AAG AFoR (II. 25. 32-36) is made here four 
tires, one of Valmiki’s rhetorical tricks. “ May you have the 
same auspicious circumstance that attended Indra when he 
conquered Vritra, When Vinata bade her son Garuda go to 
heaven and bring amrita for her, when he undertook that 
very perilous expedition, may the same auspicious circum- 
stance that attended him, attend you. When during the fight 
between the devas and asuras for the amrita, Aditi prayed 
to the gods that her son should come out victorious, so the 
gods did decree; let their blessings rest on you in similar 
fashion. When Vamana, Vishnu having taken that form in | 
order to conquer Bali, measured the three worlds as three 
steps and took them all in, what auspicious circumstance 
attended him, let it wait upon you. May all these look after 
you and give you their benedictions.” The Poet clearly says 
that she herself chanted the mantras. Then having dwelt on 
these benedictions, she herself felt elated a little. Though 
all things would be proper, she did not in her own heart feel 
happy, but she pretended as though she was. You must think 
of the solemnity of this farewell. She is bidding her son 
go to the forest for fourteen years, that son being what he 
was. Naturally therefore she drew him down and said, “ If 
I am lucky, I hope to live all these fourteen years and see 
you return, take the kingdom and tread the path of the 
great ancestors you haye had. May I see that all honours 
return, you having fulfilled the great vow you have under- 
taken, obeying the command of your father, stern as it was. 
Yes, go, and when you have returned, you will be the joy 
of my heart. May all things in the universe shield you from 
harm, I have prayed to the gods and worshipped them and 
offered them all kinds of things, May they be pleased to 
accept the gifts and grant my prayer that you go to the 
forest, live there in comfort and then return.” It is difficult 
to think of such a mother without emotion. The Poet says 
here, she went round him clockwise. It is extraordinary. 
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But it appears generally speaking, it is not proper to do it to 
a junior when you wish him well. 

Having taken leave of her, Rama now goes to a more 
‘trying scene, We next meet Sri Rama taking leave of the 
father and then, very naturally and properly, he tells the 
father to take care of his mother. As I told you, he is never 
tired of teaching everybody his duty. So he tells his father, 


ea afap alacar wa arat aafeadt | 
qal aeaier + A a AT et TT I 
aat fadrat axe SoaT WHAT] | 
aqqeqaeraat WA: aAeGrefa i 
GaN FT Tecaat wat Waar | 
at fe afearaxia cafe sfraaafeatt i 
qui weatee aTaatadt car faa wadt aatefa | 
aa aarey ate aerated a Sif ae TTT AIT A 
II. 38. 15-18 
“Reduced to this miserable condition, she does not blame you. 
‘Therefore take care of her in my absence more than ever 
before. Take care of her so that she does not pass away. 
Do not let her pass away in grief. I leave her in your charge.” 
Then when Sita goes to take leave of Kausalya, Kausalya 
bids her come and says to her some extraordinary things to 
which I must ask your earnest attention: Kausalya says to 
Sita, “ Now you go to the forest with your husband. You are 
an extraordinary woman. There is hardly another woman 
who would follow her husband like this to share his misery 
and his privation.” 
waa: aaarasfeat, aad AewaT: FHA: 
wat araeaet fafa fers: 
UT eparat aTaTyT FU TaA I 
wear se seater Torecate | 
aacaatret feral sit AeaT: Ay i 
ATA: WraHeat: aorarafrerfarcr: | 
q ee a ad fear a aa aria awe: 1 
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cat metit gerafacagear fe a: 
avediat & feaatat fe ale at ya fear 


earnt tft Tor ofartat faferore 
a al aaaedeg: ga: Matfnat Ta77, 


aa taqqeag fara: aaatsfe ati II. 39. 20-26 


Women get most censure from their own sex. We are not 
such harsh judges of women as themselves. “‘ Amongst us, 
women,” says Kausalya, “it is very common to find a woman 
following her husband when he is all right. But the moment 
he falls or becomes unfortunate or loses wealth, however 
much they might have been in better times looked after, how- 
ever well they might have been treated, so soon as something 
wrong happens, they will begin to abuse him and even aban- © 
don him, In one moment they will abandon all their love.” 
Well, I do not endorse all this severe condemnation. But 
our iiterature is full of such things. Even Western literature 
is not free from this. Woman is always trampled upon and 
abused and condemned as wholly untrustworthy. Their 
hearts are never really conquered. “My son is a good man. 
You must worship him as a god. He is everything to you. 
What if he loses wealth?” Sita did not need this advice. 
But still she thanks her for reminding her. This tirade 
against women occurs frequently. One other thing I must 
point out to you in this connection, When they go to the 
forest and are in the asrama of Agastya, that great fountain 
of wisdom, speaks in this wise of woman, 


ust fe safe: ettorratase <qparaa | 
waeqnteated ferred corfat ai III. 13.5 


“Ever since creation this is women’s nature, They will 
affectionately follow their husbands who are well established, 
who are prosperous. The moment they become unfortunate, 
they will abandon them,” I used to think honestly that you, 
women of today, are infinitely superior to the women of the 
ancient time. You stand by us, however much we fall, though, 
if we push this argument very far, many things may transpire. 
But the fact is that woman of the old time had her economic © 
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independence. She could go about and look after herself much 
better than she is able to do now. Confined as she is, bound 
down by stern rules of etiquette which cannot be transgressed 
except under the heaviest penalty and under the severest 
imputation, our modern woman is naturally prevented from 
using her freedom as woman might have done in the old time. 

aagarat sted TEA Areal TAT | | 

qeetfaeay: seranareott area: 1 MI. 13.6 
Women imitate these things. “ Like lightning they only last 
a minute. The good temper and the good character of women 
are never to be trusted. As instruments are sharp, so is 
a woman. They can run away as fast as Garuda or Vayu. 
They won't stick to any particular rule.” These unchari- 
table imputations against women’s character occur frequently. 
1 have chosen these two because on the one hand, Kausalya 
speaks in that strain and on the other Agastya does the same. 


Now we come to a more pleasant episode. When Laksh- 
mana takes leave of his mother Sumitra, what does she say ? 


qsced aaaTaTa ATG: FESTA | 
aay ware aT Bt: Ga wrate Tesi I 


ara al Aaa at afaey TaTTs | 
we ws adi aA TestsTTTAT WAT I 


ad fa qaafad Horater aAaty Ii 

ata dat 4 aay ata aAT wu (LL. 40. 5-7 
To Sumitra Rama’s real nature is well-known, So she says 
to her son, “ I knew when you were born you were going to 
spend a lot of time in the forest. Never for a moment with- 
draw your attention from Sri Rama. Pay him all the respect 
and all the reverence due. He is your refuge. Dana, Diksha in 
Yajna, and fight to death in battle, these three are the greatest 
requirements of a good man belonging to our family.” Laksh- 
mana needed no spurring from her. Now follows the famous 


Verse; 
wenn eaaqaat aT afag frrcraay | 
gfaat wg wait Gagaears TA I 
n—29 
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wa area fafe at fate waarcaara | 
aware fafg weg att aargaqi II. 40. 8-9 


** Lakshmana, your life is going to have a great change. But 
really there is no change. You are not leaving your father or 
mother behind, nor your well-beloved city. Rama is your 
father, Sita is your mother and the forest is Ayodhya to you. 
Go and prosper.” 


A few sargas later we find Kausalya, unable to bear her 
grief, sets up a wail, a long miserable wail, The o'd king, 
‘disconsolate at the departure of the three, reclines on a sofa. 
Kausalya, equally disconsolate, if not more, sat beside him and 
gave vent to her grief. “ Kaikeyi has gratified her heart’s wish 
by the abandonment of Rama. She is a she-cobra. Having 
east off her slough, she has just discharged her venom at 
Rama. But as she still winds her crooked course through the 
house, I fear she may be looking for more victims. Why was 
not Rama condemned to beggary, but allowed to remain with 
us here ? I would have reconciled myself even if he had been 
given away as a slave. Your enormity in ordering the fall of 
Rama can be compared only to the sacrilege of a Brahmana 
who maintains the sacred fire in his home, but giveg the 
oblations meant for gods at New Moon and Full Moon to 
Rakshasas. What a fate for my son, endowed with powerful 
arms, bearing his kodanda, of elephant-like gait, and of heroic 
mould, to wander with wife and brother in the wilderness ! 
At Kaikeyi’s bidding you have consigned them, used from 
birth to comfort and plenty and pomp, at the moment when 
they were about to reach the culmination of joy, to the 
hardships of forest life. Henceforth the poor exiles must 
subsist on roots and fruits, the hard fare of ascetics long past 
their prime, Fourteen years! How I wish they could pass 
away at once and this very instant I could end my sorrow and 
behold my dear son returning home with Sita and Laksh- 
mana ? When is our far-famed city of Ayodhya to hear the 
glad tidings of their arrival and become gay again with festive 
flags and buntings ? When is she to swell again with pomp 
and pride at the sight of the brave brothers, as the sea swells 
at full moon ? When is my son to re-enter the capital in his | 


ee eee ee ee eee ee, 
: 


se 
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great chariot along with Sita, like a strong bull with his cow 
alongside ? When are the people in their thousands to 
welcome the princes in the thoroughfares, scattering handfuls 
of auspicious fried rice ? When shall I see them again coming 
into the city with jewels hanging from their ears, with bows 
and swords, like two hills with peaks? When again shall 
Brahmanas go round the city, the lads distributing fruits, the 
asses distributing flowers ? When shall my son, the very soul of 
dharma, approach me, ripe in wisdom though only twenty-five, 
the perpetual age of the gods ? I shall rejoice then as the earth 
rejoices when timely rain comes down on it. To judge from 
my misery at this time, I must have in a former birth cut 
down from the mouths of sucking babes the flowing breasts 
of their mothers. I have been parted from my son by the 
cruel decree of Kaikeyi, as a cow might be sundered from 
her tender calf by the ferocious paw of a lion. I cannot 
live after losing an only son, radiant with all the virtues and 
the lore of the sastras. Without my darling son and without 
his brother, life has no use for me. This grief for my son 
consumes me like a fire.” II. 43. 

As she was thus pouring out her heart’s anguish, Sumitra 
comforted her with sentiments of high wisdom and instruction 
in duty. Now we see the great difference between Kausalya 
and Sumitra. Sumitra is more self-possessed, because she 
understands things in their true light. Though she loses 
a son just like Kausalya, she is not so grief-striken because 
she knows the high mission of Rama and Sita. She realises 
that they go to the forest at the bidding of dharma which 
cannot be set aside, 

Syumitra: ‘ Your grief, dear sister, is misplaced. Do not 
pity your son and pray stop weeping. You are the luckiest 
‘of all mothers. In your son all merits and virtues abide 
together, It is for your lasting good he has gone to the forest. 
He is saving the character of his father by carrying out his 
promise, No tears, let me tell you, no tears for one who 
stands rooted in virtue, who treads the path trodden before 
him by holy men, and who by so doing makes sure of his 
blessedness through eternity. My son Lakshmana is exceed- 
ingly fortunate. Of blameless conduct and ever ready to help 
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the afflicted in all grades of life, he now walks in the supreme 
path of righteousness. Sita too is not acting hastily, she has 
taken full account of the trials of the venture; in the pure 
spirit of duty she accompanies the husband who goes in pursuit 
of his duty. With the banner of fame waving high over his 
head, what is there, good or meritorious in this world and in. 
the next, which is beyond Rama’s reach? He is dharma 
incarnate. His stainless purity and unequalled greatness are 
known allover the universe. The sun wil] not dare to scorch 
his body. The wind, blowing through the forest, and going near 
Rama, will be at all times agreeable and of mild temperature. 
When Rama sleeps free from care at night, the moon will 
touch him with fatherly tenderness and refresh him with cool 
and soft rays. Remember also, dear sister, when Rama killed 
the demon Sambara’s son in Dandaka, Brahma himself came 
down and taught him the use of many astras. For him 
therefore the forest can have no terrors, and he will live in 
it as in this home of ours. Enemies die the moment they 
come within the range of his arrows. No doubt the whole 
of this earth will come under his control. His glory being 
what it is, his valour being what it is, and his beneficent 
power being what it is, he will of a surety finish his term in 
the forest and return in triumph to his kingdom, Of the sun 
he is the sun, of Agni he is the Agni, of the Supreme he is 
the Supreme, of Lakshmi he is the Lakshmi, of fame, he is 
the fame, of patience, he is the patience, of deities he is the 
deity, of all bhutas he is the bhuta. To such an One, what 
can do harm in town or forest ? Soon he shall be 
crowned along with Sita, Earth and Lakshmi. What also 
can be expected, seeing that, as he departed from Ayodhya, 
every person was overcome with grief and actually shed 
tears ? What can be unattainable to one, though clad in 
hide and bark, who was accompanied by Sita and therefore 
by Lakshmi herself 2? What can be unattainable to one who 
is preceded and protected by Lakshmana, fully armed with 
sword, bow and arrows? Grieve not thus, sister mine, doubt 
not, weep not, Trust my word, I speak what will come to 
pass, Your son will come back at the end of fourteen years. 
You will see him at your feet, touching them with reverent | 
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head. You shall see his face illumined with the splendour 
of the full moon. You shall see him, I promise you, anointed 
and crowned king of the Kosalas; and then these eyes of 
yours, which now weep tears of oe shall drop tears 
of sheer joy. Noble lady, good fortune shall wait on you. 
Rama shall come to no harm; no sorrow, no distress shall 
touch him. All these people ayound: who watch you with 
anxiety, must be heartened. by your example and made to 
look on the future with hope. With Rama for your son, 
you have no need to grieve or despair. Believe me, there 
is no one on earth more righteous than he. I shall behold 
you soon weeping for very joy and then liken you to a wintry 
cloud dropping copious rain, and your son with Lakshmana 
and. friends shall be like a hill drenched all over with it.” 
(II. 44. 1-29.) 


Sumitra is at the very peak of her wisdom. Of all people 
around Rama, she is almost the one, if we except Lakshmana, 
to really understand Rama’s nature, the purpose for which 
he went to the forest, and the propriety and righteousness of 
his action. 


Now follows a most distressing scene. Kausalya, Sumitra 
and some faithful people are in Kausalya’s room, Dasaratha 
reclining. Sumantra enters, having taken leave of Rama and 
Sita and Lakshmana. He comes and says how they were, 
~what prospects they had, and the farewell messages that Rama 
and Lakshmana gave him. Then, with all her grief renewed 
and coming up afresh, Kausalya unable to control herself, 
upbraids the poor old man. 


a qilaa aeacar trot fracas: | 
> 
qrot marge caaaterfrdfsd: 11 UH. 97. 26 


Having heard what Sumantra said, poor Dasaratha could not 
control himself. He fell down and lost consciousness, When 
the king fell on the ground unconscious, all the ladies of the 
harem put out their arms and cried aloud. Having lifted him 
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and placed him once more on the couch, this is what Kausalya 
says, 


ee ae RaTATT sa eUcHTf: | 

TTT BEATA ATATTT 1 

aannag eat eaqaafe waa | 

shass gat aseq as A CaTeSTAAT 

eq aeaT Aatara aTaT=afea arefay 1 

aa fasofa set fess sfeaterata i IL. 57. 29-31 


What a question to ask! What could Dasaratha reply, poor 
man? “Get up”, she says, “ Sorrow is not going to help you. 
You have done the thing. (That is rubbing salt into the 
wound.) That woman, of whom you are afraid, thinking of 
whom you do not want even to talk to Sumantra, is not here, 
So speak up. Why do you not make enquiries of Rama ? ” 
Having spoken thus, Kausalya herself, unable to bear her 
Sorrow, rolled on the ground. What a scene of woe! 

TATA TAs THT TSTETRTSA. ATA: | 

feaaes Fal 8g: AARAT: FX Takeihegata TagHer 1) IL. 57. 34 
“ All the others also wept. Not the palace only, but the whole 
town, hearing of this news, set up a wail, and there was 
unrelieved lamentation all over the place.” 

At another time,-with Dasaratha seated by her, Kausalya 
began her usual story, reproaching him, “ Everywhere in the 
three worlds they extol you with enthusiasm as a man of 
compassion, generosity in giving and mellifluous speech. How 
could you exile your sons and that tender daughter-in-law, all 
brought up in luxury ? Surely she cannot bear the extremes 
of heat and cold ; accustomed to rich delicious fare, how will 
she relish the coarse grain of the jungle ? With the music of 
melodious instruments ringing in her ears, how will she endure 
the harsh and piercing cries of beasts of prey? My Rama, 
who gives delight to the worlds like the mighty flag of Indra,— 
where will he sleep now ? His powerful club-like arm, I guess, 
is his pillow. When shall I see-once more his face like the lotus, 
with his hair fragrant like the lotus, and with eyes charming 
like a pair of lotuses ? My heart is hard like vajra, seeing it — 
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does not fall in pieces even after Rama’s departure. Qh, how 
heartless you were when you drove the sweet and gentle 
children inio the horrid forest! Should Rama survive the 
period of exile and come back in the fifteenth year. I doubt 
whether Bharata will make ready rendition of the kingdom 
and its treasure. Do we not daily observe how in performing 
the sraddhas of pitris people assign the position of profit to 
their own kinsmen and relegate worthy scholars to the 
subsequent general feeding ? Men of high spirit scorn to joim 
the crowd, as bulls resent the sawing of their horns. If the 
younger brother has already enjoyed the honours of the 
kingship, the elder brother will spurn them. No tiger will taste 
the remainder of another animal. The oblation.at a sacrifice, 
the ghee, the cake, the sacred grass, the posts of khadtra— 
these, once used, are never considered fit for a later occasion. 
Like wine denuded of its essence, like a sacrifice robbed of 
its soma, a kingdom is good for nothing which has been in the: 
hands of a junior. Ignominy of this kind Rama will not brook, 
any more than a tiger will allow his tail to be trampled upon. 
If the world were banded together, Rama could overthrow it. 
in battle. If he did not seize the kingdom by force, it was. 
only because he would not stoop to the practice of adharma. 
Could he not otherwise consign to the flames all the land and 
water in creation by means of his gold-adorned arrows? 
A son of that supreme calibre who can be compared to 
a bull, tiger or lion has been reduced to naught by his own 
father, as a fish eats up its own spawn. In banishing. 
a righteous son without adequate reason, you have violated 
the law laid down in the ancient ‘code and observed by our 
forefathers through the ages. To a woman the first protector’ 
is the husband, the second is the son, the third is the agnatic 
kinsman ; there is no fourth, You, my husband, are as good. 
as lost to me, my son has been driven out. I do not wish to 
follow him into the woods, The entire population of the 
country have been ruined by you as well as the kingdom ; 
we the women of the palace are ruined; the ministers and 
royal staff are ruined; my son and I are ruined. the towns- 
men are ruined. Only your wife Kaikeyi and her son are 
happy.” II. 61.:1-29. . 
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Do you not sympathise with the poor woman, distracted 
with grief; saying all these cruel things to her own husband ? 
It often takes place when. a most premature death has 
happened in the house, and people iamented standing round, 
bewailing, one person abusing another. Such is human 
nature. | 


The old king was stung to the quick by these reproaches, 
Grief and remorse overpower him. His mind reviewed the 
past. A former transgression came into his memory. He 
fell into a trance of mental agony. Trembling all over with 
exhaustion of body and mind, he «paket his palms together 
in submission, and said to Kausalya : “<fadist watsafe: ” 
“Hear me, I pray you. You have pity on all persons, even 
on enemies, I implore it in humb’e spirit. Saint or sinner, 
a husband is every thing to his wife, her very god. You are 
devoted to dharma, you dare not go against it, you know good 
and evil, noble and mean. Don’t you see plainly my condi- 
tion ? I am full of contrition and self-reproach. Should you 
rub salt into my wound ? I know you are in acute distress 
yourself; but may I not ask to be spared?” So pleads the 
husband. (II. 62., 1-9.) 


Then comes one of the most melancholy things I have 
read. When Dasaratha said this with his anjali, Kausalya, 
being a good woman, at once comes back to her senses. 
What put her out of balance is the thought of her son. The 
‘moment duty is taught to her or mentioned, she comes round. 
She realised how thoughtless she had been, and caught his 
joined palms and placed them on her head with reverence. 
She then spoke, 


wale farcat ata wat facfeartfer & 1 
atfaatier gat ta eeaeure a fe caat i 
amt fe ar eft wafa eoredita dha 
SATS Ha TAT AT AwvaTAT 11 
amift at aie at ot aerarfery | 


Garrariat ta, HAT fae arf 
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arrat areraa Gat array aT ATA 

aitat araaa aad atfer atraat fe: t 

aaqATaat: Ale Tete fegedta: | 

areurtfad: wee: FEAST A WATT | 

STATA WHET TSAI TWIT | 

qT: WeesSMal: TaessTay WA 

a fg farrrararat: atest gfe aaa 

adiatfaa aia aagafes wed UH. 62, 12-18 
“You cannot forgive me. I have done the wickedest thing. 
That you should have been driven to beg a thing of me, what 
can be worse than that ? A woman who has to be pacified 
by the joined palms of her husband has ho good thing to look 
for. I know what my duty is, and do I not know that you 
have only been keeping your promise ? But grief for the son 
overpowers me. I am unable to remember my duty whenever 
I remember my son. Ah, this soka, by which all self-control 
is lost. All the good things you have heard are gone. If an 
enemy comes and delivers a blow in your cheek, you could 
bear it. Five nights have gone since our son left us. To me 
these five nights have been like five years.” When she said 
that, everybody came to his own and there was some little 
consolation. Then Dasaratha narrates the misdeed, when, 
trusting his ear, he sent an arrow and killed an innocent boy, 
in two sargas, a most pathetic description. Then Kausalya and 
Sumitra fall asleep, and while they are asleep, all unknown 
49 them, Dasaratha passed away. Then you know how 
Bharata is sent for, We have already seen the unfortunate 
scene between him and his mother. While he was there, 
Kausalya hears that Bharata had come, and her blood is up. 
again. She drags Sumitra with her and as she is just starting 
4o go and meet him, Bharata himself enters. Kausalya could 
mot bear her grief and bursts out. 


gd UeaHTTeT UST HTT IT HT | 
are at HeaT efter BLT BATT II 
weary raat Tt A sararfeay 
Be BH ax cent wafer i 
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fat arafe agar senafagquefa | 
fewaarat aad gat A FASTA: Ul 


qrat caanae BraTTaa Tay | 
P Tee MEAT TT TT: I 


HI al Tqaaara Ta At Aguelea | 

qaTat Fereata: Fat A Aaa aT: I 

ad fe aa faedet aaorereatfare. 
eranaeragy usa faratiad wat i 
qurfaagfuatet: at: cafcaatsee: | 

faut axaediaant gaa afar (IL. 75, 11-17 


“You wanted the kingdom. You were after it and you have | 
got it, and nobody to molest you. But why should your 
mother command my son to wear the bark, and why should 
she send him to the forest ? Where my son is, let her banish 
me too. ‘I will run away to where he is.” Then she makes. 
a kind of threat. “I will take Sumitra with me and take 
the agnihotra with me.”. Her meaning is that she will prevent 
him from performing the last rites to his father. That fire: 
must be there for that performance. ‘As I am the eldest 
queen, I have got control over it. So, if you please, you 
yourself take me there.” Hearing this bitter taunt, poor 
Bharata who was absolutely innocent at heart could not bear 
it. Then a famous passage occurs in the Ramayana. Bharata 
swears that he is perfectly innocent and that he does not 
favour the step that his mother took and that if Rama and 
Lakshmana went to the forest, they went there -without his 
consent and that he would be glad if they returned. There 
are thirty-six slokas, in which he swears this fact and calls: 
upon himself all the wicked deeds and their consequence> 
you can think of, if he is really guilty. “If with my consent. 
my brother has gone, may this misfortune befall'me. May. 
I incur this sin.” So he goes on through thirty-six slokas- 
Poor Kausalya is once more remorse-stricken. 7 


am gated Ga Wa: AAI | 
amma: ara fe sratqventcer #1 IL. 75, 61 
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That is the last important scene we have got to remember. 
Thereafter Kausalya is the only one whom we meet speaking. 
The other queens do not speak. Kausalya, however, takes 
the privilege as the eldest queen. 

When they all come to persuade Rama to go back, the 
queens come too. They enter the hermitage of Rama last of all. 
Vasishtha leads them. As they enter, they see the Mandakini 
river. The banks of the north Indian rivers are very high, and 
people have to go a long path to reach the water. Lakshmana 
has gone to fetch water frequently and made a path for him- 
self, Kausalya and the other queens come there and note it, 
and Kausalya’s heart is struck. She says to Sumitra, 


Se TaTTATATAT frarenfarceHATT | 
qq wranas def a & fafasataat: 
Sa: faa aed Hal wera: | 
wag etla aifafann GACT FTCA | 
oaaate X ga: Haata J aed: | 
maictafad a4 afeted qt: 11 ‘I. 103. 4-6 
“ Your son and my son were both born to luxury. They had 
to do nothing for themselves. Now my son sits there and your 
gon has to go down all this distance with a pot, take water and 
bring it up again. Do you think Lakshmana degrades himself 
by these occupations ? No, do not think so.” Now Kausalya 
says a beautiful thing. “ We have all come to persuade Rama 
to go back. Today we will start back.” See how sanguine 
they are. They are perfectly hopeful that after this great 
demonstration on Bharata’s part, Rama would say he would 
go back. So Kausalya says, “ This is the last day on which. 
your son will have to perform this ee ets 


aaraata & ga: asaraTaaathac: | 

dramatarat ast ae wqsagn IL. 103.7 
“Tet him abandon this menial duty ” ‘Why does she say 
‘api’? The commentator uses his ingenuity very well. 
I think he is right, The other son Satrughna has not done 
anything of this kind. Like him, Lakshmana too will not 
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have to do it hereafter, I think that can be the only meaning. 
Then they move forward a little and they find that even 
before they came, Rama and Lakshmana and Sita had 
already bathed on hearing their father’s demise and the pinda 
had been placed. Rama does not use rice, but ingudi 
Kausalya and the party see this, and she is once more 
grief-stricken. 


agent Het waar Hewat zfs | 

afar a¢ yaad atqerfaq: 1 

qa Saat ws + fefaefearfas A 

aa Ue: frgeafagetatcafaary i 

cages frged after F 

wo Sat Tad A eles sea 

afaeg afead war sifear sft 21 

aaa: Feat waft waareded Saat: 1 IL. 103, 12-15 
“My husband ruled over the three worlds, He was like 
Mahendra himself. Such a man has to get only ingudi. Being 
what he is, Rama has offered ingudi to his father. He is 
perfectly right. The gods can expect from a man only what 


he has. They cannot expect the fare to which they are 
entitled by their high station.” 
One last scene. Kausalya then comes into the picture 


fully. She sees her son and Lakshmana and Sita besides. — 
Seeing Sita, she says, 

fatetraey FAT SAI TATA + | 

ware aa ga asrcat ftdt aT 

Taare Tesesefrarcaray | 

nat Tra cated faosd waftarad: i 

qa o eq aT aay agentes 

aa wate aefe erearefoedaa: 1) I. 103, 24-26 
““You were born in Janaka’s family, married into the Iksh- 


vaku family, and you are the wife of Sri Rama himself. Your 
face is like a lotus that has been burnt by the sun, like a 
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tender lily which has been made to wither, like gold that has 
been soiled by contact with dust, like the moon shrouded by 
clouds. Looking at your face, even as a fire would burn 
anything it touches, so does this sorrow consume me.” 


After this we take leave of the queens altogether, even of 
Kausalya. They appear and play a silent part hereafter. 


I have gone through the round of the great characters in. 
the Ramayana, Although I have not pursued the orthodox 
line, having no claim to play that part, I should like to consult. 
the feelings of most of you and my own and end with a short 
account of the abhisheka. That is the customary way in which 
anybody who deals with the Ramayana winds up. I shall do 
so also next time. . 


THIRTIETH LECTURE * 


Sisters and Brothers, 

In conformity with custom, this last talk will be about 
the great coronation ceremony of Rama and Sita. Four times 
in the poem is a coronation ceremony mentioned. The first 
time is in the Ayodhya kanda, when the ceremony does not 
take place. The next time we hear of Sugriva being crowned 
king of Kishkindha. The next important ceremony is the 
coronation of Vibhishana. This really takes place in two stages 
as it were, once before the war commenced, on the mainland 
of India when Sri Rama directs that he should be symbolically 
erowned, and then the real coronation which takes place of 
course when the throne of Lanka becomes vacant. Then 
comes the great ceremony in Ayodhya, to which we shall pay 
particular attention today. 


Just a few words about the other occasions, for it is 
of some Significance to contrast the preparations made, the 
materials gathered, and the actual performance of the bathing 
or the abhiseka, I shall read just one verse in which 
‘Vasishtha innocently on the fated morning comes near the 
palace and announces that all things are ready. 


aa Twienser: apreereg atSeat: 1 TT 14. 34 


“The water has been brought from Ganga in gold vessels 
and from the various seas and oceans too.” Then, amongst 
those in attendance are mentioned eight handsome maidens, 
also an elephant usually used by the king himself. Then the 
Poet'describes more fully the things that have been assembled. 
They are worth mentioning—a#tsaart wopeatea (IT, 15. 4-8). 
Such was the grand preparation made. We have got to see 
here one important point, that the water has been brought 
from all kinds of places. Wherever water was held sacred 
at all, whether in rivers or in an obscure well, or in a pond, 
from everywhere water has been brought. I should like 


* 8-11-1944, 
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you to note here that Dasaratha thought of Rama’s corona- 
tion and immediately fixed the date, the very next day. 
How the water had been brought from all these places is 
a question to ask. It must mean that the old king who had 
a little cunning in him, I think, had had the water already 
brought. Or we may make the supposition, which I think 
is a little extravagant, that in all palaces these waters used 
to be ready, I think this supposition is somewhat untenable. 
I should like to think that Dasaratha really had thought of 
this ceremony beforehand and had the water brought from 
all these sacred spots. 


Then we shall go to Kishkindha. 
arameta afaat Tet: seated Tea IV. 26. 28 


Note this here. When Sugriva was to be crowned, sixteen 
handsome maidens had been brought, Apparently therefore 
for the yauvarajya eight were quite enough. But as Sugriva’s 
was to be a really good coronation for kingship itself, sixteen 
maidens had to be brought. Here there was no difficulty. 
The water was brought at the time because he had these 
monkeys who could perform extraordinary feats. Even here 
it is mentioned, that the waters were fetched from rivers, 
seas and other sacred sources. 


ade: dea raraey AAT: | 
Met A aya: ATA ATATTAT: 
areageed fafaat nafafafert aii IV. 26. 32-34 


‘The commentary says that some Brahmans had been brought 
from the neighbouring territory to help on this occasion, for 
otherwise it is difficult to conceive who the monkeys were 
that had knowledge of the sastra, One commentator actually 
mentions Bodhayana. I doubt very much. Here it is worth 
mentioning that the bathing ceremony was by the water being 
poured by the friends of Sugriva, Hanuman, Jambavan, etc. 


One other thing we may notice. The Poet does not say 
that when Sugriva was crowned or anointed, Tara sat along 
with him, or Ruma, He seems to have enjoyed the honour 
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by himself. Lakshmana plays a great part in the coming 
abhisheka ceremony of Vibhishana. That he did not take 
part in the ceremony in Kishkindha is not made clear, and. 
he might have been among the friends who poured water 
on Sugriva, The Poet does not say. I think therefore that 
the ceremony was confined to the tribes of Sugriva. 


Vibhishana was bathed symbolically on this side of the 
strait, 


aft qatar weg ofeasy faster | 
aeaaeweay Ma: TART OATAT 1 


at a4 Femnarafafessy farttrory | 
Tart erat fet saa afa arc yy 


waged atfataeaisatateory 
wea aaeTeaaT waa waa it | VIL 19, 24-26 


As the ocean was quite near, it was very easy to bring the 
water. Here it is mentioned that it was Lakshmana who 
poured water on Vibhishana’s head. The same thing happens 
when Vibhishana was actually crowned after the death of 
Ravana, 


TARAS FE TH Geary qearaa | 

aaa ot atfeProaitoafeitrr 1 

OG VAR AF UST TATA | 

fateat aeagset GeqnoTATaTT | 

Tater IT Talat arard fates VI, 115. 14-16 


He had a gold kumbha brought. He did it again. Then the 
Rakshasas followed and then the Vanaras. It must have been. 
somewhat trying for the principal party to sit all the time 
when the water was being poured on the head, But the 
difficulty was, I think, greater in the case of Rama, who had 
by his side Sita. You will see how much water was poured. 
on them and by how many people. 


But before we go on to the actual ceremony, let us pay 
some little attention to a little point. In this sarga 131 there 
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are a number of slokas in the beginning which are almost 
the same, word for word, as some slokas in the Ayodhya 
kanda, 105th sarga. Therefore, for the Poet to repeat the 
same slokas in two places, there must have been a wonderful 
parallelism of circumstances. What was it? In the Ayodhya 
kanda, Bharata, with the whole of the palace and the army 
and the important citizens of Ayodhya, came to visit 
Sri Rama and persuade him to return. Then he makes a speech 
to Sri Rama inviting him to take the kingdom and the crown. 
He then explains why he holds himself unfitted to be king 
and why Sri Rama should take the kingdom, In exactly the 
same way, when Rama has returned after his great triumph, 
Bharata offers the kingdom again to him. “I have so far 
managed it as your representative. Now you are here, 
I deliver the kingdom back to you.” So that you see Bharata 
offered the kingdom once more as he did it before. And 
the Poet, thinking of the similarity in the condition, uses the 
same slokas again, I shall read the slokas first and then. 
my translation. 


qfaat atfiret araT at <IsatTe AH | 
agalfa Gaeget Fat Maal AA Il 


qual fpal AEATTTAT THTAT | 
frarda qe We 7 AGATE II 
atfeaia neat faa: afer ater 
garaatad wea ceafearrtaaA 
aft ax gaaer fae A AM: | 
aRaTaee TH TT ATTA eeA I 
aay areifadt zat wraearataat 
Hea FTUUal ASEH aI I 
atta gferdt acat a Heri TaRraA 
qn araqaaed wea sat: a TAT I 
ugrTAl Helatal <aNd Aquefa | 
qaearadas a wT Yara af: fe i 
r—30 
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sreartatiad arate aac: | 

waredtyatiae Head SeaTasTA | 
agra: moaageaeat: | 
wqTitarasara sfaqeaca trqg 1) VI. 131, 2-10 


atfeaat aTfeat atat ad tUsafre aA | 
agate aaare User MSTA 1 
wedateaata Prat: ATToTTy | 

SUIATK CATA USAAVS HHS HET I 


ait @xt gateqey Teta cafacr: | 
are A Ufsaa aft ca Ada 
asia frmareder a: Teesere | 

um aad g ofa a: oeraasitate i 
mar gy Ufaat zat: ger faaferr: | 
Bast TUR SeeHral ASIA: | 

a gar gfeadt vat wetft a fraeriq 
aq at amaacttta aca gat: wetfaer: 


UATTAT Helatal aaa aaHefe | 
afe nea ATH wat wate ats feu 


ANGKAT HSTUIA TWAKATATST Aaa: | 
sarafratead usa feataftera i 


GaTAA PHA AAT Ace FST: | 
wag Aat ara geaatfadr: i IL. 105. 4-12 


All the words and sentiments fit the two contexts. ‘“ As you 
handed the kingdom over to me, I shall hand the kingdom 
over to you. After all, my mother who was so anxious has 
been gratified, My mother has been treated with proper 
reverence, and her great wish has been gratified. This king- 
dom has been given to me, and as you gave it to me, soI give 
it back to you. For I cannot carry this crushing burden, 
being but a puny calf where a mighty bull must bear the 
yoke. I shrink from the perils of a large State, for once 
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disorders break out, they are not easily quelled, any more 
than a swift torrent can be brought under control after it 
has burst its dam. How can I hope to follow where you 
have gone with your inimitable tread 2? How can a donkey 
go through the paces of a horse or a crow show the graceful 
movements of a swan? Another comparison strikes me as 
suitable. I shall barely suggest it, you alone can comprehend 
all its implications. If you disappoint the eager people and 
do not undertake their protection just when they need and 
expect it, you will be like a tree grown to gigantic size, 
striking awe into the breasts of men dwarfed beside it, with 
enormous branches and imposing foliage, but bearing no fruit 
at all. Think of the sense of frustration and wasted effort 
of many long years in the heart of the man who planted 
and tended it with extraordinary care as he watches its 
luxuriance and rich promise wither away in barrenness. 
I pray you let no such calamity befall us. Let the expectant 
people see you anointed king and wearing the lustrous crown 
of Ayodhya, as they might behold the sun risen to full 
meridian resplendence. Assume the dignity and pomp of this 
high station. Everyday henceforth, whenever you rise to the 
day’s labours or retire to seek repose at night, your ears 
shall be regaled by the sound of drums and the music of 
melodious instruments and the sweeter music of girdles and 
anklets as fair damsels trip it gaily for your amusement and 
relaxation.” (VI. 131, 2-10.) You see how the sentiments 
fit in on both occasions. These are Bharata’s words making 
a most impressive and undeniable invitation to take the 
crown. 


Rama has come into Nandigrama and there he is seated. 
‘Then he is prepared for the great ceremony. The first thing 
to do is for him to put on civilisation after fourteen years 
of forest life. The hair has grown all over his head and face, 
and so he has to be relieved of all this burden, Satrughna 
orders a number of barbers to appear on the scene. 


aa: AALATTATPAGTT: TAATTHT: | 
qaeen: attest wad viarat = VI. 181. 13 
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How all of them could have worked on his head, I cannot 
imagine. I suppose a selection was to be made, Each might 
have asked for a minute’s turn. All these: persons were then. 
bathed. Here it is worth mentioning that all the three 
brothers are mentioned, and Sugriva and Vibhishana also 
as having bathed. But poor Satrughna is not mentioned.. 
Once before, when all the brothers were seated to hold the 
famous conversation ‘in Chitrakuta, Satrughna was not men- 
tioned at all. The commentators say we have to assume that 
Satrughna was also seated. Apparently, as having been the 
master of the ceremony and ordered the people about, he did 
it last and in double quick time. Sita was also decorated for 
the occasion, Dasaratha’s queens decorated Sita themselves. 
Usually the decoration is performed by professional maids. | 
This time they wanted to have the honour themselves. The 
Poet expressly says that the monkeys who started the proces-: 
sion from Nandigrama to Ayodhya all assumed human form, | 
perhaps to make themselves a little more presentable, In 
the Yuddha kanda we are specially told that Rama issued an 
order on the day before the war began. He told the monkeys.. 
“I know you can all take human form. But remember, in 
this fight I do not want you at all to do so. Remain monkeys. 
Only seven people on our side should assume human form.’” 
Now, however, there was no such necessity. Then, water 
was brought for the occasion by the monkeys, What happened 
to the waters that were brought by Dasaratha and were not 
used at all, I do not know. 


Sas A HATA: BATT WATT: | 
APaTaTa WHT TATATATIT TAT 1 
Tans TaSaTt ATT! AAT TeTe7 | 
zat fat a gata: aaccafafoart 
AAT TeTTAATT AIM ATTUTFTATA | 
QTat: qtiared TAT HRA ATA: Ul 
WAATAT ASTATAL ATALT ATTOTTHT: 
aq ata TWestfteettaanr: 1 
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araaiea FINRA Aaah A ATAT: | 
VIIA POSTON | 
ASMA TSA TS HEAT ATT | 
qaid aya Fo THVT aT I 
aan: aearara: aacediay irae | 
TA sey AHR BASATSLT | 
GTAAIGT A: Aad BST TWA | 
Tag: TfeanTaaaTtSl< AAMTATA I 


VaHeAT Heat ala areataaa: | 
Sauda we alta westfrofaea: 


ATASIe A TAHT Aw: AaTofag: | VIL 131, 48-07 


Bharata told Sugriva to order the monkeys to bring water 
from the four oceans early in the morning, and also from five 
hundred rivers. I wonder what the northern ocean was 
which is referred to. Hanuman of course did wonders, He 
has often gone north to bring the sanjivani. But what ocean 
it was I do not see, unless it was Manasasarovar. This is the 
first occasion when we see the queen crowned along with 
the king. Neither in Sugriva’s nor in Vibhishana’s case dv 
we find it. ‘All the rishis took the lead in pouring wate. 
on Rama’s head, as the Vasus bathed Indra. Next came 
the Ritvigs. The gods who stood in mid air poured waters. 
‘Then there was a crown brought. This crown was the one 
that had been used for Manu, the first progenitor of the 
family, Vasishtha put the crown on Rama’s head, and the 
other Ritvigs came round and put all the ornaments on 
the head. Presents were given and received. Indra sent by 
Vayu a garland of precious stones. Rama gave away a lot ; 
a lakh of horses, bulls and cows, a hundred magnificent bulls 
and thirty crores of gold coins. The distribution must have 
taken place in a thousand places all over the town. You 
remember that Sita got a beautiful garland, which with Rama's 
permission she gave away to Hanuman. 


Then the Poet comes to the end. He says all the guests 
vere given leave and they took farewell of Sri Rama. Laden 
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with costly presents, the monkeys were sent back to their 
home. Vibhishana _ deparicd, having obtained his 
Kuladhana— 


Frirosit qatar ae ttaeada: | 
wera PITT UAT Si graft: 1) VI. 131. 90 


meaning that Lanka that was given to him was the kula- 
adhere. One commentator says kula means Ikshvakukula ; 
if we are to believe the story prevalent, a great image of 
Ranganatha was in Sri Rama’s palace at the time and was 
given away to Vibhishana.) Some peop'e say so. There is 
no authority at all in the text for it. There is a slight 
discrepancy between this account in the Yuddha kanda at the 
end. and the account in the Uttara kanda, As a matter of 
fact in the Uttara kanda the story is that Vibhishana stayed | 
in Ayodhya either six months by one account or a whole 
year after the abhisheka with Sri Rama, hearing all sorts of 
stories from Agastya, But one commentator says ingeniously 
that the farewell that is described in the Yuddha kanda is 
merely to bring the kanda to a decent end, and that this is 
the real farewell, It changes the story, according to the 
Yuddha kanda in one particular, and it is not at all a change: 
for the better, as you will sce. 


THT IX TAT WT HS T was: | 

qTTILG TIS TAT =F STAT: 11 ©=VIT. 40. 24 
It is said here that Rama took a hara from his own neck and. 
placed it round Hanuman’s neck. But our own story is that 
Sri Rama gave it to Sita, and Sita with his express permission. 
gave it to Hanuman as the person most fitted for the present, 
Rama himself says, “You had better choose the person in 
whom all these qualities are united” and he mentions some 
very superb qualities. Of course there ig no second choice 
to be made, 

Then there is one expression that I want to draw your 

attention to, It is from the Uttara kanda, 


HATA TATE WHAT WAAAT | 
amy 4 ta Ee AF Rat tafe TAT 11 © VII. 40. 39 
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“ Each went to his several! home.” As usual, there is a simile. 
This simile is full of significance. Each person, when he 
took leave of Rama and Sita and those excellent men, was 
really sad at having to go, just as a body is sorry to part. 
Very few people are glad to die. Our grief chokes us even 
if we are conscious at the time, ‘Therefore the Poet says, 
when each person took leave of Sri Rama, he was like a dehi 
leaving his body. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the account we see 
of the abhishekha ceremony. We are all very happy indeed 
that this series of talks has ended in the abhisheka. But 
I should be false to myself f I close at this point without 
saying what is uppermost in my heart, that the real corona- 
tion is in our hearts. Rama and Sita should be crowned in our 
hearts, enthroned in our hearts. Let them govern your 
thoughts and regulate your lives. At all important times 
remember them, and then you cannot go wrong, This 
is not a sentimental closing, but I really feel that having 
studied the Ramayana together these months, we must 
make up our minds that that study will have its bene- 
ficial effect upon our lives and upon our nature. We have 
not studied this poem as a mere poem. We have studied 
it as a means of purifying our lives. Rama and Sita, not to 
speak of the others, are often spoken of as the hero and 
heroine crowned with the perfection of human quality. It is 
4 beautiful sentiment, but in understanding it, there is a quali- 
fication we have got to make. The perfection was not there 
from the beginning ; it grew from stage to stage. We began 
to know of Rama before he was born, and from the time he 
was born, we follow him in his career. The great incidents 
and episodes in his life, his trials and tribulations, the adver- . 
sities he went through, the great changes of fortune that came 
over him, is it natural to suppose that all these things had no 
effect on his character, that he was that at the end which he 
was at the beginning? Life is not that sort of thing. All 
humanity learns at every step. Every episode in our life, 
everything that happens to us, has its effect upon us, Adver- 
sity teaches us one set of lessons. Prosperity teaches us 
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another set of lessons. Nothing happens to us but leaves its 
mark on our nature, So let us think of Sri Rama as having 
marched forward to his perfection step by step. For so shall 
we profit most by his life and by his advance, and by Sita’s 
life and her advance, if we dwell on each incident and each 
episode with the desire to see how it affected them and how 
they reacted to it. Otherwise we shall not learn much from the 
Poem. It is essentially a human document. Valmiki is a 
master of human nature. He knew it through and through. 
That is why he takes us step by step, records all the conver- 
sations at length. It is only when we contemplate the hero 
and heroine as undergoing the trials of life and enjoying all 
the good things that happened to them, it is only as we watch 
them through the vicissitudes of their life and make note of 
the way they profit by these things, that we shall get from 
the study of the Ramayana the utmost advantage that it is 
capable of giving. So once more I ask you most devoutly, 
most earnestly, never to let these, Rama and Sita, be far from 
your heart. We must make an honest and earnest endeavour 
always to regard Rama and Sita as a model to follow. Then 
we shall have spent these Wednesday evenings to good pur- 
pose, and the eight months that we have spent together on 
‘Wednesdays will have given us a great deal of spiritual as 
well as intellectual benefit. 


INDEX 


The Publishers had drawn up a complete alphabetical Index of half-verses 
quoted in the Lectures, but owing to certain printing difficulties, they had 


regretfully to give up its inclusion in this volume. 


In its place is furnished below 


an Index of all slokas in the Ramayana quoted, translated, or referred to in the 
Lectures, in order of Kanda and Sarga according to the Madras Law Journal 


Press Edition, which, the pages, the following may be found helpful : 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 


The Lectures being character-studies, some of the illustrative verses occur 
more than once. Besides cross-references supplied at foot of the pages, the 
following may be found helpful : 


Page Line cp. Page Page Line cp. Page 
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30 a7 450 a 30 458 
41 8 105 190 16 43] 
45 15 88 190 30 458 
49 10 389 197 ak 438 
50 3 390 200 34 418 
60 9 103 203 4 96 
66 25 ~ 400 204 ori 118 
68 7 428 205 18 437 

PS 16 429 208 ae 150 
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